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TO 
CHARLES GRANT MILLER 

aN intellectual hero, whose pen Is a 
weapon always at the service of the 
weak, and whose valiant voice was the 
first to be uplifted in the columns of 
the capitalistic press in behalf of the 
victims of the great inter-state conspiracy, 
this book is deservedly 

DEDICATED 



MT6071 



PROLOGUE 



I am not ignorant, ne unsurt, that many then 
are, before Hvhose sight this Book shall finde smatt, 
grace, and tesse fsOnmr. So hard a thing it is to 
Hvrite or indite any matter f Hvhatsod^er it be, that 
should be able to sustaine and abide the variable 
Judgement, and to obtaine or mrinne the constant 
Idbe and allowance of Aery man, especially if it 
containe in it any ndl^lty or unwonted slrangenesse. 

--JUYNALD'S WOMUrrS BOOK. 



PUBLISHER'S NOTE 



Unique interest attaches to this book from the fact that 
the author has introduced a new experiment in realistic 
story writing, in that all his characters are real persons 
and only in a few instances are fictitious names used. 

While it has an economic motif, this is essentially a 
story of newspaper life. For such a work Mr. Hurt ia 
especially well equipped, being himself a practical news- 
paper man whose experience has extended over many 
years in most of the larger cities of this country. As 
reporter, copy reader, city editor, night editor, and edi- 
torial and special writer he has become suflSciently fa- 
miliar with the different phases of the life he portrays 
to make his descriptions admirably accurate. It is note- 
worthy that the newspaper men who are given parts in 
the narrative have been his actual working associates. 

Additional interest is lent to the story by the circum- 
stance that during a considerable period of the great class 
war in Colorado, the stirring incidents of which he nar- 
rates, Mr. Hurt was actively engaged in newspaper work 
in Denver, coming in daily contact with the public of- 
ficials directly interested and having close relations with 
the labor leaders involved. It is to be said that he has 
presented conditions conscientiously and given the world 
a story of an exciting epoch that consists entirely with 
the authenticated facts of history. 
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PROLEGOMENON 



No book gains anything by an "Introduction." An 
introduction to a good book is a piece of impudence as 
grotesque as it is aged; an introduction to a bad book 
is futile as the pulled fang or clipped claw. Its only 
excuse is the request of a friend ; its only justification lies 
in the fact that it is never read. 

When the intellectual aristocrats align themselves with 
the democrats, when the Knights of the Pen champion 
the rights of the homy-handed Helots, when the great 
Orators become as tongues to the "Good God's Old Shoes," 
be it known that Justice is in labor. Through the gates 
of pain is passing a new Spirit to bless the earth ; through 
the trap-door of death a hundred vigorous and a thou- 
sand senile sins are falling into the hell of human con- 
tempt, to arise again no more. 

As to this book, no matter! It breathes unaided. It 
is conscious, and capable of conveying its own message. 
As to its author, much, very much, might be said : 

Walter Hurt is a genius. His brain is an altar wherein 
the sacred fires are burning. His soul worships in the 
sanctuary of the world, under the blue skies. No other 
dome is high enough, no other church broad enough, for 
him. 

A strange fellow is this Hurt — this contemporary 

Spirit! now singing love-ditties that stir the blood with 
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passion's plaintive note^ or soothe to a sensuous languor; 
now striking from the clanging lyre the clear, true chords 
which are militant and menacing — ^bold as the strong 
Nor'wester fresh from the Rockies. Again, as a dreamer 
with feet upon the sod and eyes upon the stars, he seems 
to span all gulfs and to touch all peaks. Anon, as a phi- 
losopher with bowed head solving the Great Riddle, and 
reading mightier pages than man ever marred with the 
cringing symbols writ in his puny books. 

For years when I thought of Walter Hurt, I thought of 
Essays and Poems — of the dreams of a dreamer; or I 
thought of him as a sculptor in the quarries wheref rom 
issued imperishable statues of. classic beauty. Now I am 
forced to think of him also as a Torch-bearer — a torch 
in his left hand, a sword in his right — ^the hieroglyphics 
of hope blazing upon his brow beneath a wreath of green, 
and the flowers of mercy blooming within his heart — a 
lover of his race, a hater of wrong ; as a tower of strength 
unto the weak, as a pillar of flame for the faltering masses, 
as a deep well of courage, as a fountain of prophecy to 
his fellows. Truly, a strange Spirit! 

Attended by the Graces who dowered him with the 
wealth of learning — easily c^^able of wrenching gold 
from the open hand of Toil, of wielding the cudgel of 
power over men — ^behold him, a scomer of power and of 
gold — a Brother at work in the Vineyard 1 

This impetuous, proteus, imperious Spirit rejoices me, 
even as the fulfilled prophecy of his life shall enflower 
the rugged paths of time, and so make the ways of Man 
better and more beautiful through the generations yet 
to come. 

RALCY HUSTED BELL. 

ParU, France, September, 1907. 
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CHAPTER I. 



"it can be done." 



A captive fettered at the oar of gain. — Falconer. 

Through life's dark road his sordid way he wends. 
An incarnation of fat dividends. 

— Sprague. 

'The love of money is the root of all eviL" It groweth «p a little plant 
of coveting: presently the leaves get rank, the branches spread, and feed on 
petty thefts; then, in their earlv season, come the blossoms, — black designs; 
plots, involved and undeveloped yet, of foul conspiracies; extortions on the 
weak; • • • the threatened slander; the rewarded he; malice, perjury, 
sacrilege: then speedilv cometh on the climax, the consummate flower. — dark' 
red murder: and the miit^ bearing in itself the seeds that never die, is right- 
eous, wrathful condemnation. — Tupper. 

It was during the red reign of the corporations in Col- 
orado-^the dread days when Peabodyism was in power — 
to be exact, the evening of May 30, 1904 — that five men 
were in earnest consultation in a room of the Brown 
Palace hotel, Denver.* 

This date marks what was perhaps the most intolerable 
period of the reim of oflBcial lawlessness and capitalistic 
criminality which made the Peabody regime forever in- 
famous; and the conference, though secret, pertained to 
matters of tremendous public import. 

Three members of the party were in character in- 
definite, indifferent, nugatory, of that class vaguely 
known as "representative business men"; mere money- 
makers, with no more individuality than coins struck 
from the same die. Hopelessly mediocre, even their great 
wealth could not redeem them from the commonplace. 
They were mine owners and operators; and the estimation 
of tneir civic consequence was a simple process, consist- 

13 



14 THE SCARLET SHADOW 

• dfifg soieLy:in.aU50unting of their dollars. As for the other 
*:iyiO, Qj\e jivj^t ©I'distinguished appearance^ both were dis- 
. tiAfttiye^ ^ ^ . . 

:r: ^h*e^.l£tet-fti^fi[tioned men were persons of national 
'"feno^, each-inff widely different way. One was Daniel 
Melnotte, millionaire banker and mine owner, generally 
and correctly reputed the ruling spirit of the corporations 
in the Cripple Creek strike. Tne other was Tim McFar- 
lane, manager of the western division of the Thugerton 
Detective Agency. 

Because of the importance of these individuals in this 
narrative, pen-portraits of them are worth while. Melnotte 
was remarkable alike in person and personality. Of 
massive mold, he yet was perfectly proportioned, and 
combined grace witn dimity. A fine figure of a man he 
was — elegant, aristocratic, satisfying to the sight as a 
carefully groomed thoroughbred — physical wholesomeness 
radiating from all his portly person. A man of rare 
physical courage, and moral courage, as well — ^that para- 
doxical quality which does not necessarily partake in the 
least of morality — ^a man who would dare all things and 
accept the consequences to the uttermost. Positive, 
potent, puissant — ^the incarnation of force. Power and 
purpose were stamped unmistakably upon his every feat- 
ure. A Napoleonic nature— dominant, driving — ^fae was 
bom to command his weaker fellows and compel life's 
stubborn circumstances. No observer could have failed 
to feel the strange strength of this man and instantly 
recognize in him the potential potentate as he regarded 
his companions-in-conference with impassive face and in- 
scrutable eyes. 

McFarlane was quite a different type, resembling the 
capitalist in few respects and bein^ his counterpart in 
none. Physically he was gross, lacking all the grace of 
the other, and destitute of real dignity. On his fat and 
florid face was written the repellent story of days of dis- 
sipation and the years that nad known no restraint of 
riotous passions. He had coarse gray hair, large, heavy 
hps, a strong, pugnacious nose find domineering eyes. 
His thick bull-neck was reminiscent of physical power 
which age and adipose had not wholly subdued. His 
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entire appearance spoke of sensuality, brutality. To 
complete the description, he had an ingrowing mustache, 
an incandescent nose and a thirst unquenchable. As 
to his characteristics, he was forceful, and endowed with 
a fierce animal courage, but lacked wholly the moral 
courage of Melnotte and the stamina it gives. Physiog- 
nomist and phrenologist, as well as the* unscientinc 
analyst of human nature, would have told you that this 
man possessed those qualities that go to make the supreme 
t;n)e of the successful detective. And his record estab- 
lished the estimate-j-a record of brutal daring and devil- 
ish courage, combined with superlative cunning. His 
methods had shown him to be crafty, cruel, conscience- 
less, and afflicted with a strange blood-madness seldom 
met with. He was an emert provider of perjured, tes- 
timony, and eminently skilled m all the skullduggery of 
bogus proof. He would commit any manner of crime to 
manufecture evidence, or, indeed, to furnish the original 
case. He hesitated not to fasten appearance of guilt upon 
the most available person and hound innocence to an 
ignominious death in order to obtain a reward. There- 
fore was he a successful sleuth. 

He it was who, as a corporation hireling, had gone to 
the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania in the early 
'70s, and there in the guise of a fellow-miner joined the 
"Molly Maguires," a then peaceable labor union, in order 
to betray its members to their death and destroy the 
organization. His first move was to incite to lawlessness 
his ignorant and easily influenced companions, which he 
did by ceaselessly expatiating upon the countless injus- 
tices which made their toilsome lives so miserable. Dash- 
ing and determined, ready with suggestions and prompt 
to do his part, he soon came to be looked upon as a 
leader, accepted as an adviser and trusted. He personally 
committed several murders, and instigated others; then, 
with the evidence of his own crimes and those he had 
inspired, he sent seventeen of his wretched dupes to the 
scaffold, and received the price of his perfidy. 

The conference lasted until late, the discussion being 
confined chiefly to Melnotte and McFarlane, an oc- 
casional query or demur being the only participation of 
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the others. Excitement and trepidation marked the man- 
ner of the inconsequent trio: whatever Mebiotte's feel- 
ings, they found no index in his face, while McFarlane's 
stolid coimtenance betrayed not the slightest evidence of 
emotion. Near the close of the coimcil, however, there 
was much argument and more of animation. Melnotte 
became emphatic, then imperious. McFarlane^s dull eyes 
gleamed shghtly with a suggestion of enthusiasm. The 
three nonentities put forth their hands in fearful protest, 
and voiced their objections weakly like insufficient chil- 
dren. Melnotte thrust at them his reply, clear, cold and 
incisive as an icicle, and it stabbed them to silence. 

"It can be done," said McFarlane in conclusion, with 
the conviction of one who delivers an expert opinion. 

"It shall be done," declared Melnotte decisively, as he 
arose and buttoned his faultless frock-coat across a chest 
that was like the convex of a barrel. This was finality. 
If any present doubted the dictator's words, none dared 
deny the assertion they read in the aggressive jaw that 
snapped like a trap of steel upon the statement. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE ENCOUNTER. 

Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life? 
Look >not on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. 

—Pope. 

There is thy gold; worse poison to men's souls. 
Doing more murther in this loathsome world 
Than these poor compounds that thou mayst not selL 

— Shakespeare. 

The lust of gold succeeds the rage of conquest; 

The lust of gold, unfeeling and remorseless 1 « 

The last corruption of degenerate man. 

—Samuel Johnson. 

When the others had gone, McFarlane sat for some 
moments in tense reflection, with elbows on the table and 
jaw resting upon his open palms. 

"It can be done," he muttered, repeating the words he 
had spoken at the conclusion of the conference. 

"Right you are, old man," remarked a quiet voice be- 
hind him. 

McFarlane whirled about in his chair as if poised on a 

{)ivot. He half rose, then dropped back to the seat. His 
ook expressed his extreme amazement. 

What he saw did not decrease the detective^s astonish- 
ment. On a sofa placed across the comer of the room 
was seated a nonchalant young man in a suit of loose 
tweeds which he wore jauntily. His right hand rested 
negligently in the side pocket of his sack-coat ; in his left 
was a lighted cigarette, from which he flicked ^e ash 
into a cuspidor with considerable care. His manner 
was audaciously matter-of-fact. His eyes seemed turned 
away from the other, yet they watched McFarlane's 
every movement like those of a lynx. 

Involuntarily, swiftlj, the detective^s hand slipped 
from the table to his hip. • 

17 



18 THE SCARLET SHADOW 

"Drop it, Mac/' coldly commanded his vis-a-vis, and the 
words fell like chunks of ice on the detective's hot anger. 
"I've got the Texas drop. Pardon me for not drawing," 
he adcfed with grim humor; "I feared to display a deamy 
weapon lest you have me arrested for carrying it con- 
cealed." ^ 

It was a startling tableau — ^sensational, spectacular, 
melodramatic; only the stem verity of the threatened 
tragedy redeemed the situation from the ridiculous. 

The detective's blue lips tightened over his yellow 
teeth in a beastly snarl. &it his hand retreated from his 
revolver. Death looked out from the steady grey eyes 
that now were level with his own. He had met the 
Presence before, and recognized it readily. 

"How the devil did you get in here, Walton?" he 
demanded. 

, "Same old way, Tim," was the languid reply, and the 
speaker's insouciance further infuriated his listener. "You 
know the method well, old pal — you've turned the trick 
often enough yourself, in the days before age had im- 
paired your agilitv. I'll say to your credit, Mac, that 
you're a bom porch-climber — a natural secona-story man. 
You have your bad points, Tim — that your best friends 
must admit; but there's no denying your talents. — ^What's 
that? Cut it out? Oh, very * -ell!— as I was going to say 
when you interrupted me, I came up about fifteen minutes 
ahead of you and your friends. Found door locked, of 
course. Didn't care to bother clerk for key. Used door- 
knob for stepladder. Found transom easily opened — 
these patent fasteners are a farce — went through, made 
myself comfortable in the comer behind this sofa, and 
was highly entertained by what I heard. Indeed, Mc- 
Farlane, I must compliment you and your friends on be- 
ing such interesting conversationists." 

AlcFarlane cursed volubly and viciously. His florid 
face purpled until apoplexy appeared imminent. 

"Well, Walton," he said when he had exhausted his 
resources of execration, "what're you going to do about 
it — ^what use'U you make of your information, you sneak- 
ingspy?" 

The other showed no resentment at this railing. He 
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smiled serenely and regarded the angry detective dreamily. 
When he spoke his voice was gentle. 

"Really, he said, "under the circumstances you could 
scarcely expect me to take you into my confidence in a 
matter so important. Still, I'm not forgetful of the fact 
that youVe informed me of your plans without reserve, 
although the confidence was unintentional and invol- 
untary — it lacked the charm of spontaneity. So in reply 
to y^ur question I don't mind telling you — " 

The speaker paused to exhale a dainty spiral of deli- 
cate blue smoke. His listener leaned forward in eager 
expectancy, nostrils nerve usly dilated, eyes wide with 
excited interest, hands tensely gripping the arms of his 
chair. 

— "that it's none of your damned business," he concluded, 
pleasantly. "Aren't you glad you found out?" 

To the detective this invulnerable composure was 
positively maddening, and again he blazed forth into 
sulphurous speech. His tormentor laughed softly. 

Easy, old cock," he advised amiably. "Don't you know 
that the New Thought folk say excessive emotion shortens 
life and that anger is the most poisonous of all passions? 
You're no longer young enough to afford to disregard any 
rule for longevity. You mustn't cut short your useful 
career in this way, really. Never lose your self-control. 
Cultivate calmness, serenity, restraint. Discipline, my 
boy, is the thing." 

By this time McFarlane had burned out the first fierce- 
ness of the fires of his feeling and covered them with the 
ashes of a subdued anger. When he spoke there was an 
almost plaintive note in hip voice. 

"You'll give it to your paper, I suppose?" he persisted. 

"Well, now, that suggestion isn't a bad one, don't you 
know," conceded Walton. "It's but natural I should, 
too, for I'm paid to get the news and deliver it for publi- 
cation, not to suppress it." 

With these words Walton arose and laughed lightly, 
regarding the discomfited detective with tantalizing 
glance. Then, tossing the stub of his cigarette into the 
cuspidor, he passed from the room, leaving McFarlane 
glaring after him with impotent malevolence. But as he 
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strode the corridor to the elevator his face wore an expres- 
sion that was eni^atical, and when he stepped into the 
car he muttered with the click of the closing gate: 
"It can be done/ 



CHAPTER m. 

A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

Wealth opens every well-barred door. — ^As-Shafi. 

For they say, if money go before, all ways do lie open. — Shakespeare. 

It is far more ea^ to acqtiire a fortune like a knave than to expend 
it like a gentleman. — Colton. 

Whenever an individual steps forth from the incon- 
sequential crowd to plav an aggressive part in the drama 
of the world's doings — ^the man of action and achievement, 
whose importance is measured by his initiative; a man 
who does things, and proves his potency — he invariably 
inspires curiosity in the public mind concerning his 
personality. This is not the pruriency of impertinence, 
but a logical and legitimate interest, normal and whole- 
some. It is the expression of an intelligent recognition 
of the intimate influence of human conduct upon human 
character. 

Wherefore does Dick Walton deserve a rather full 
description. 

Tali to the extent of something over six feet, broad of 
shoulder and lean of loin, lithe and pliant as a panther 
and as agile, he had the spring and balance of the highly 
conditioned athlete. There was grace in his every gesture, 
like the rhythm of a perfect jjoem. His manner was sug- 
gestive of the military — notning more. This suggestion, 
without robbing him of any naturalness and grace, gave 
to his movements a certainty and precision that was very 
satisfying, while his abruptest actions had a seeming of de- 
liberation calculated to aeceive the most acute observer. 

He had a wrist as slender as a woman's, above which a 
forearm enlarged abruptly; and this in turn, as those 
who had seen him in his gymnasium work knew, was 
joined to bulging biceps that would have been the boast 
of any gladiator of ancient Greece. 

21 



22 ' THE SCAHUflT SHADOW 

His fine features slightly escaped the classic. His nose 
was scarcely straight enough to answer for the antique 
model, and the jaw was just a trifle too modemly massive ; 
but they consisted admirably with the cleft chin and the 
strongly chiseled lips, shaded by a tawny mustache that 
would have been the despair of any matinee maiden. Yet 
more than these were the extraordinary eyes of grey that 
were gravely tender when they were not coldly terrible, 
but always lucent as some strange gem. 

But the most striking thing about the man was his 
voice, which held a marvelous melody, as if the very soul 
of song were imprisoned within its compassing cadences. 
It was soft as the whisper of waters, and vibrant as a 
violin. Deep, resonant, golden, even in his sternest speech 
the words rang as musically as the notes from some rich- 
toned instrument. 

This was dashing Dick Walton, a person of independent 
fortune, society favorite, club man, and, above all else, 
an aristocrat; yet known to newspaper readers the world 
over for his daring work as correspondent wherever great 
perils played their part. He had chummed with Death 
m the Cuban campaign, had jested right joyously with 
the same pale pnersonage in the Philippines, was in the 
van of the "Third Army"* in the march of the allied 
forces upon Pekin, and was lately returned from Russia, 
whither he had been sent by his paper, the Chicago 
Clarion, as soon as the earliest lightnings began to leap 
from the eastern war-cloud, and whence it had been the 
intention to send him to report the prospective military 
operations in Manchuria. He had been recalled at his 
own request, the alternative being his immediate resig- 
nation. Thfe Clarion management was loath to relieve 
him; but the resignation of Dick Walton was a thing 
not to be thought of, and, as other papers were reaching 
out seductive hands for his services, a substitute was reluc- 
tantly sent to the land of the Muscovite. It was a cause 
for much wonder among the craft that Walton should 
thus, without any apparent reason, throw up a billet 
which was madly coveted by every member of tne Clarion 
staff, from the vealiest cub to the veteran Washington 

*Common desigiiation of the corps of war correspondents. 
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correspondent. But then he was an enigma to all which 
none attempted to explain. Many of his actions were -as 
unaccountable as were most of his moods. Mystery en- 
wrapped him as a mantle, and an indefinable shadow 
seemed to lie over his life. So others had come to regard 
him as a riddle too deep for their reading. 

Bom to wealth, Walton was a worker from choice — 
aiiother thing inexplicable to most persons. He was Sk 
tireless toiler, and intensely devoted to the profession of 
his preference. Yet he had neglected none of the ac- 
complishments, and had acquired all the social graces. 
In his set in the East — the inner circle of the ultra- 
fashionable — he was the arbiter of society's forms, and his 
advice was eagerly sought in the arrangements for every 
function. He danced divinely, and K)rtunate was the 
hostess who had him to lead her cotillion. He played like 
a professional, and his glorious voice could transform a 
drawing-room into a conservatory of golden sound. A 
native of Philadelphia, he was an eligible in that Quaker 
City society whose exclusiveness is equalled only by that 
of Charleston's elite, and beyond whose barriers, be it 
said, mere wealth had never been able to force its brutal 
way. His family was one that even the Pottses and the 
Biddies met witnout condescension, and the sumptuous 
home in Rittenhouse Square was a sanctuary for the 
Social Elect. 

A specialist in all lines of artistic living, a connoisseur 
of every cultured pleasure, he had inherited sybaritic 
tastes along with an income sufficiently ample to gratify 
them. 

But despite his legacy of wealth and social station, 
Walton was a soldier of fortime — a "gentleman advent- 
urer." He was bom several centuries too late. His mood 
was mediaeval, and he belonged by right to that chivalric 
age when gallant men were wont to fare them forth on 
knightly mission, and when a strong arm and a stout 
heaS; were the only passports at any frontier. His soul 
had druiflc deep of the rich wine of romance, and he 
craved adventure as a dipsomaniac craves drink. 

In disposition he was peculiar, contradictory, some- 
times almost perverse. He was gay, with an under-current 
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of saturnine humor; reckless, with a ^t for taking the 
right precautions, as it were, by inspiration; supemcial, 
but by instinct appropriating the fruits of research. Theat- 
rical, he was not affected; confident, but not conceited. 

During his career he had faced many dangers, and 
viewed the interior decorations of many prisons — ^the 
latter entirely in the line of professional performance. 
Fond of his cake and ale, he shrank not from the most 
rigorous hardships at duty's demand. He was always the 
cavalier, whether standing with his foot on a fallen foe 
or kneeling with knightly grace for some feminine favor. 
With the same delirious joy he rode into the cannon's 
mouth or kissed the red lips of a woman ; and a strand of 
silken hair boimd him more securely than manacles of 
steel and prison walls. Gay and debonair and light he 
was, the sunshine in his heart, the cloud within his soul. 
Women worshiped him, yoimg men would willingly die 
for him. He was Sarsfield and D'Artagnan, Tricotrin 
and Alcibiades. Constant to a purpose, he was moody as 
the wind that sweeps the grasses that billow the plains of 
the Platte. Stem as Bhadamanthus and polite as Chester- 
field, he gave a blow or granted a favor as became the 
occasion and with equal readiness. 

About him was that charm of refined dare-deviltry 
which captivates men and women alike, and will as long 
as a remnant of the sentiment of chivalry survives in the 
human race. 

This was the man the Chicago Clarion, chief organ of 
capitalism, had sent to Colorado to handle the great class 
war there being waged. And this was the man who came 
like a blessed deliverer into the spiritually circumscribed 
existence of Jeannette Melnotte, aaughter of Daniel Mel- 
notte, the mining magnate, and opened the story of her 
life at the Book of Revelations. He awakened all the 
slumbering possibilities of her intense nature, and taught 
her the expansive lessons of a larger living. Surrounded 
from birth by a gross commercialism, ite sordid spirit 
necessarily tinctured her temperament. But when Walton 
came, bringing an atmosphere of adventure^ the subtle 
suggestions of romance so dear to the feminine soul, all 
the latent longings of her passionate heart sprang at 
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once into palpitant being. Under his potent ministra- 
tions her nature was nurtured to a gmnder growth, and 
unfolded like a beautiful blossom. Her mental horizon 
widened to the margins of the world, and her rich char- 
acter developed and found in the change its fullest ex- 
pression. This knightly lover was her beau ideal, tite 
prince of her dreams, the hero of her waking visions, 
the idol of all her fairest ima^ings. And to him she 
gave the lavish love of ^er virgin heart. 

As for Walton, his captivation was complete. Petted 
by women to indiflference, he had counted himself in- 
vulnerable to Dan Cupid's sharpest shafts; but now he 
was sorely wounded, and he found the hurt was sweet. 
Jeannette reached down into the remotest recesses of his 
nature, soimding deeps therein never before discovered, 
her touch unsealing fountains of feeling until then unsus- 
pected and sending their fluent measure bubbling through 
nis being. 

Heretofore he had regarded beautiful women much as 
a floral connoisseur would contemplate choice specimens 
of the orchid; but Jeannette Melnotte, with her warm, 
rich beauty, suggesting nothing else so much as a 
tropical flower, arousea all the dormant ardor of his 
abundant nature. 

And in truth she was a creature calculated to stir the 
blood of a man more blase than Walton. Her every 
ardent charm was a challenge to quick admiration. She 
had a form of voluptuous ripeness whose swelling sym- 
metry might well have served Correggio for a model, and 
her features, though full and generous, were as chastely 
perfect as a fine intaglio. Her complexion was less than 
oUve, but full rich of tint, for her mother had come from 
the shores of the Mediterranean and the bronze of old 
Italy was in her blood; and so the crimson curve of her 
luscious lips was like a splash of red wine on creamy 
damask. Her face in its ensemble was like a dream of 
an austral dawn, lighted by eyes that gleamed like splen- 
did stars beneath her night oi hair. 

Daniel Melnotte disapproved Walton as a son-in-law, 
and apprised him of the fact. He did this politely, as 
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becomes one gentleman imparting information to an- 
other, but he aid it none the less pointedly. The effect 
was that of flint striking steel. Walton told Melnotte, also 
politely, that he was not fascinated with the idea of hav- 
ing him for a father-in-law nor was he eager to honor 
him by becoming his son-in-law ; but as such relationship 
would imavoidably result from the marriage he purposed 
to make, he accepted the situation with fortitude and a 
philosophic resignation. 

*'l adore your daughter,'' he remarked most respect- 
fully, "but my admiration for yourself I experience no 
diflBculty in restraining within reasonable bounds." 

He added — still politely — ^in order to insure against 
any possibility of a misunderstanding, that Melnotte's 
wishes in the matter would not alter his matrimonial 
plans. 

This exchange of amenities did not upset the urbanity 
of either Melnotte or Walton. They parted suavely, 
silkily, as gentlemen should. 

Melnotte^ objections to Walton, whom any other man 
of the mine owner's station would have found acceptable 
as a son-in-law, had their origin in certain contradictory 
constituents of Melnotte's character. His was a peculiar 
personality. He was one of the few Denver millionaires 
who had not started in life as bunco-steerers. He proved 
that respectability is not necessarily incompatible with 
riches, and was a living refutation of the venerable dogma 
that patrician blood incapacitates a man for money-mak- 
ing. 

Descended from that haughty Huguenot stock which 
gave to the New World an aristocracy of ancient quality 
and to the southern states a feudal social system that 

? paralyzed progress and stayed the course of civilization 
or more tnan two centuries, he was a product of the com- 
bined influences of heredity, environment and existing 
conditions; typifying an intermediate stage of social 
evolution ana a transitory period of industrial develop- 
ment. This is true of all other men, notwithstanding 
many boast themselves "self-made." 

Melnotte was not purse-proud. He was not so petty 
as that. His faults were all large ones. He saw little 
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that was essentially meritorious in the predal process of 
acquisition, and nothing at all in mere possession. But 
he was burdened with an enormous pride of blood and was 
lashed forward forever by a mightjr lust for power. Dol- 
lars gave him dominion over an industrial empire and 
made him a master of other men, therefore were they 
devoutly to be desired. His status might thus be cor- 
rectly stated: Socially, an aristocrat; financially, a dem- 
ocrat; politically, a Republican. 

He was a widower with two daughters, Jeannette and 
Daisy. In the latter, who was the younger of the sisters, 
he felt but an indifferent interest. She was gentle, af- 
fectionate, unassertive. Jeannette, whose equal goodness 
could not be gainsaid, was more to his satisfaction. She 
combined her mother's impulsive temperament with her 
father's imperious will, having also a full share of his 
remarkable restraint and self-command. 

It has been said that posterity is the only true im- 
mortality. Melnotte believed this, and, being a supreme 
egoist, in his first-born child he saw his personality re- 
produced — and more. He saw, with this daughter prop- 
erly mated according to his own ideas, his tremendous 
individuality, by an infinite series of reproductions, 
projected indefinitely into future generations — enduring 
as eternity. This was his dream and his desire, and per- 
haps not altogether ignoble. That his formidable fortune 
also should be perpetuated was incidental, and, of course, 
inevitable. 

In Dick Walton as he viewed him — idealist, cavalier, 
dreamer; a passive possessor of riches, content to be a 
mere scribbler and subject to the orders of others while 
world-projects waited promotion — the positive and con- 
structive Melnotte could see no complement for his com- 
pelling blood to bring forth fit progeny and a worthy 
successor. He decided, therefore, that Walton should not 
wed his daughter. 

Tremendous consequences may expand from, a trivial 
cause, and in the strange processes of human destiny 
from this decision of Daniel Melnotte indirectly resulted 
an intense drama of conflicting purposes, culminating in 
a tragedy too bitter for tears. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE REVOLT. 

Thdr country's wealth our mightier misers drain. 
Or cross, to plunder provinces, the main. 

—Pope 

I would not have a slave to till my ground. 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep 
And tremble when I wake, for idl tne wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 

— Cowper. 

Commerce has set the mark of selfishness, the signet of its all-enslaving 
power, upon a shining ore and called it gold. — Shelley. 

He that is proud of riches is a foot For if he be exalted above his 
neighbors because he hath more gold, how much inferior is he to a gold 
minel — Jeremy Taylor. 

''Ting, ling, a-ling, linaT 

The telephone in the Uorary of the MeUiotte mansion 
on Capitol Hill called clamorously for attention^ like an 
impatient child, late in the afternoon that witnessed 
Walton's interview with the millionaire mining man re- 
garding matters matrimonial. The maid who answered 
the ring received a request from Walton for speech with 
Jeannette. She switched the connection to the instru- 
ment in Jeannette's boudoir. 

"Your father refuses his consent to our marriage," 
Walton annoimced, after the preliminary greetings. 

"How very unfortimate — ^for father," was the lament 
Jeannette purred into the transmitter. 

"Will you be governed by his wishes in the matter?" 
Walton inquired, but with no noticeable trace of anxiety 
in his tone. 

"Not in the least," was the decided rejoinder. 

Walton's soft, subdued laugh not even the harsh, metal- 
lic medium of transmission could divest of its deep melody 
or rob of its resonance. 

"You're your father's own daughter, my dear," was 
his pleased comment on her spirited attitude. 

28 
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The ambiguity of this praise did not strike Jeannette 
any more than it had occurred to Walton. Her parent, to 
her, was admirable. So her cheek flushed with pride and 
her eyes gleamed brighter with gratification, but Bhe 
ignored the compliment. 

"Come up to dinner this evening," she commanded, 
dropping the diverting invitation mto the current oi 
conversation. 

"Nothing shall prevent me," replied Walton, his voice 
evidencing his deught. "Fate is my good friend, and 
accords me right generous treatment. I am indeed the 
happiest and most fortunate of rejected sons-in-law," he 
added in gentle raillery. 

Far be it from the writer to minify the master passion. 
Love is the cement of cosmic cohesion, the power that 
holds the planets in their circling courses, the vital 
principle that vivifies and conserves all creation. But no 
considerable narrative should depend for its integrity and 
interest on the love element, while paramount to the 
individual, the stonr of personal love is relatively in- 
cidental, and not of sufficient general importance to be 
magnified to the proportions of a leading feature of any 
extended recital. Why should a story concern itself 
largely with those tremendous trivialities which find ex- 
pression in the sweet and exquisite intimacies of court- 
ship's sacred privilege and which are properly the busi- 
ness of none but the persons immediately involved? 

In the absence, therefore, of anjr relevant reason for 
such impertinence, the amatory affairs of the characters 
in this cnronicle will be considered only causually, being 
throughout subordinated to the intrigues, struggles and 
tragedies of less private phases of human passion, and 
accorded attention only as they may integrantly enter 
into the events narrated, instead of being made the domi- 
nant motif and controlling theme. 

Making love to Jeannette was a matter of some dif- 
ficulty even^ for such a masterful man as Dick Walton. 
She was an imperious creature who dressed like a duchess 
and acted like a queen and inspired somewhat of awe 
even in her intimates. She was fully sensible of that 
divinity which is supposed to hedge about royalty and in 
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no wise minded to forego any part of that deference due 
the anointed, wherefore to win her approval must court- 
ship be something elaborately ceremonious. There was 
but little letting down of the barriers of conventional re- 
serve, and in consequence Walton's wooing lacked some- 
thing of spontaneity and enthusiasm. He never presumed 
to address her by the lover-like diminutive of "Jennie," as 
his tenderness continually prompted, and he was exceed- 
ingly discriminative in his bestowal of endearing epi- 
thets. 

But this particular evening he was in masterful mood 
and dominated like a despot. Jeannette recognized his 
compelling temper with something like a thrill of satis- 
faction, for the normal woman aearly loves a master; 
she is still enough of the savage to delight in being con- 
quered, and she finds a forced surrender sweet. So a 
Passionate tyrant is always sure of an amative adoration, 
'hus it was that Jeannette yielded herself to W^ton's 
commanding caresses and found them a fair recompense 
for the forfeiture of her dignity. 

As for Walton, he was like an exiled monarch come 
into his kingdom. For him life suddenly was more vital 
and more significant. And he never had felt his man- 
hood more than in the moment when saying good-night 
he took that superb creature in his arms and held her to 
him until the fires of his feeling seemed to fuse their 
separate beings and merge them into a single identity. 

Melnotte dined at the Denver Club that evening and 
afterward attended a meeting of the directorate of one 
of his corporations. He did not again see Jeannette until 
they met next morning in the breakfast-room of the 
Melnotte home. Jeannette came down as radiant as a 
rose, and kissed her father as was her custom. Daisy 
was with a party of friends at Glen wood Springs, and the 
two were alone. While they lingered over the matutinal 
meal, the subject of Walton's eligibility for entree to the 
Melnotte family circle was introduced by the parent. 

Melnotte took the matter up with his daughter in his 
businesslike way. His procedure was scarcely judicious. 
Tactful in business, he lacked adroitness in matters like 
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this. He applied commercial methods to affairs of the 
heart. Therein he blundered. 

Jeannette, with full feminine artfulness, was all af- 
fectionate respect and filial attention. 

"The idea of such a marriage, of course, is absurd," 
declared Melnotte with decision, encouraged by his daugh- 
ter's seeming submissiveness, "and I advise you to c&s- 
niiss the thought without further consideration. Walton 
is an ineflfective trifler, an inconsequent adventurer. 
You must make no mesalliance." 

"But father," protested Jeannette, with misleading 
meekness, "you could not properly call my marriage to 
Mr. Walton a mesalliance. Although he is a newspaper 
correspondent, his social position is quite equal to ours." 

"Yes, yes," he returned, impatiently, "1 know about 
that. I'm aware that he belongs to that Philadelphia 
set whose members treat mere millionaires as if thejr 
were something inferior in door-mats. And I'll admit 
he's a pretty well balanced chap, too, in spite of his 
vocation. He seems to have escaped inoculation with the 
virus of those vicious social theories that aflfect so many 
of the young men in the newspaper work these days. But 
then^" he added, with a significant shrug, "there are other 
considerations — and of greater importance." 

"By which you mean dollars, I presume," quietly re- 
marked Jeannette. Melnotte looked up quickly and 
flashed a suspicious glance at his daughter; but her de- 
mure expression again deceived him. "Well," she con- 
tinued, "I think vou'll find Mr. Walton stands high in 
Bradstreet's as well as in the Blue Book. His fortune is 
considerably less than yours, no doubt, but it surely is 
sufficient." 

The father flushed slightly at this, and when he spoke 
there was a note of annoyance in his voice. 

"You know I didn't mean that, Jeannette," he said 
reproachfully. "With all my money, I'm not a wor- 
shiper of wealth— I don't bow before the Golden Calf. 
Of course, money is a strong recommendation, but chiefly 
as representing character. -^I'll confess, I'd never consent 
to your marrying a poor man, for tfie reason that no 
man fit to be your husband would be poor. Money is 
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the badge of merit. Men are poor only because they are 
incompetent. It is the man of ability and stability who 
acquires riches. Success is the ultimate virtue. 

"But the point is that mere wealth — inherited money — 
is no great matter. Applied capital only is of account. 
And it is the man who does the work, who manipulates 
this wealth in the operation of extensive enterprises, that 
finds favor with me. It is the active promoter, the man 
who establishes vast industries and develops valuable 
resources — ^the man who constructs and controls — ^the ag- 
gressive, virile, indomitable, conquering, effective man — 
that appeals to my admiration. 

"Ah, but it is glorious I" he exclaimed, enthused with 
the expansiveness of his theme. "The sense of power 
that goes with large possessions 1 To see mighty empires 
opened at your order, to be master of that wide domain, 
and watch the vast armies of labor marshalled at your 
command I 

"Idle dollars are no more than dirt. Inert capital is an 
actual incumbrance. What is sordid interest or a paltry 
dividend? There i^ no worthy satisfaction in passive 
possession. It is action, achievement, that gives zest to 
the game of life. 

"Money is but a mediimi, a tool ; no sane and superior 
man will make it an aim or a purpose. It is a means to 
an end, and is utile only when so employed. It is worth 
no more than the measure of power and opportunity it 
will purchase. I value it only to the extent that it enables 
me to attain my obiect. I desire to make this perfectly 
plain to you, daugnter," and he spoke with exceeding 
earnestness. "I have been so denounced by vicious dema- 
gogues and misrepresented in the public mind that I wish 
to justify myself to you, at least, and give you an under- 
standing of my motives. I would have you believe that 
I am no miserable money-grubber. 

"In my estimation, to be a 'captain of industry* is a 
far prouder distinction than to be a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. He is the greatest benefactor who gives 
employment to the greatest number. Measured by this 
standard, what is Walton's worth? 

"Oh, 1 know he is reckoned a forceful fellow; but to 
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what end? — what does he accomplish? They say he has 
initiative, that he is a natural leader of men ; hut where 
does he lead them — ^to what goal? In what way does he 
aid the world's advancement, in what amoimt does he 
add to the world's material wealth? Is he identified in the 
remotest degree with industrial progress and commercial 
development? Is he an appreciable factor in organized 
society? I tell you he is frivolous, frustrate. He is but 
a dilettante in the noble art of definite living. He is only 
a puerile scribbler who wastes his days in profitless ad- 
venture. No, I can't have a nonentity in my family. 
The man you marry must be a doer and not a dreamer. 
He must be a purposeful person whose strong touch will 
leave a sure impress on his time. He must be an in- 
dustrial chieftain — a commander in the navies of com- 
merce-;-he must be a master/' 

"It is true Mr. Walton has no slaves," admitted the 
young woman, in quiet tones. 

At this Melnotte straightened himself with a jerk. The 
veil fell from his vision and he comprehended now his 
daughter's mood. It angered him that she had dared to 
trifle with him in her speech. 

"What nonsense is this?" he demanded sharply. "I 
don't wish to hear anjr more such talk from you. One 
would think you a Socigilist." 

"Sir I" 

That single word voiced a whole volume of scornful 
indignation. Jeannette now was standing and her figure 
was drawn up to its full height; to her astonished parent 
she appeared unusually tall. Her coiflFure seemea more 
statelily erect, and she looked quite the queen in her 
outraged dignity. 

Daniel Melnotte was a strong^ man, but he was also a 
wise one. He did not believe in spending his strength 
against a stone wall. Determined rebellion he recognized 
without difficulty. So he merely blinked at his insub- 
ordinate offspring and remained discreetly silent. 

Jeannette maintained her angry attitude for several 
moments, in which time Melnotte awoke to the fact that 
this superb daughter of his was no longer a child but a 
woman ; and he realized that never again would she come 
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completely under his authority and control. Despite 
his displeasure at this revolt, he felt no chagrin at the 
challenge; he could not but admire the young woman's 
spirit, and sefeing in it something of his own transmitted, 
he confessed to a certain degree of pride at the display. 
Opportunely, before any relaxed tension had impaired 
the impressiveness of the situation, thus avoiding anti- 
climax, Jeannette turned and, without another word, 
swept from the room, retaining still her regal poise. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE COMPACT. 



'There is gold for you. 
Sell me your good report. 

— Shakespeare. 

And Mammon wins his way where seraphs might despair. — Byron. 

His money rectifies the judgments of his intelligence. He has discernment 
in his purse. — Moliere. 

Despite the fact that his sleep had been fitful, Detective 
McFarlane rose early the morning after his encounter 
with Dick Walton in the Brown Pdace hotel. He called 
for the morning papers, and with that sure sense of relative 
news values which the successful detective develops in 
his experience, he eageriy scanned the first page, con- 
fident of finding that for which he was looking, under a 
screaming scare-head with red alternations. Surprised at 
its absence from the logical position of prominence, he 
turned to the last page, and when failure met him there 
he searched the inside pages — ^but searched in vain. Im- 
patient of the news presented, he crumpled the paper and 
cast it aside. 

He was puzzled, perturbed. He felt the fear of the in- 
ferior mind for that which it does not understand. The 
dread of the incomprehensible was upon him, and he was 
cowed. He shrank from the shadow of the impalpable. 

Walton had overheard the discussion of a conspiracy 
which, if revealed by so reputable a witness, corroborated* 
by circumstances, would have startled the world, dethroned 
the corporations in Colorado, disgraced the proud and 
powerful, and caused the impeachment of high public 
officials. McFarlane knew that to a newspaper man the 
securing of such a story meant as much as the winning 
of a great battle would mean to a general. Why, then, 
had it been withheld? For some sufficient reason, with- 
out a doubt. And this unknown reason was the danger 
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which dangled like the sword of Damocles above 
the detective's head, causing him sleepless apprehension. 

Long and laboriously did McFarlane ponder the dif- 
ficult problem in its diflferent phases as they presented 
themselves to him. The suppression of the story of the 
conference could not be explained by the theory that 
Walton had sent it to the Clarion without tipping it to 
a local paper. He never did that. The two fields were so 
widely separate that synchronous publication in Chicago 
and Denver did not affect the integrity of a "scoop" nor 
impair the value of the story for either territory. In fact, 
in the present case local publication would actually be an 
advantage, as it would serve to verify the story and 
protect the Clarion against the charge of "fake" from 
envious rivals. And McFarlane was aware that any good 
story Walton got he always gave to his chum, Jack Kader, 
who did police for the Rocky Mountain News^ but who 
also handled whatever exclusive stories outside his own 
run which might come to him, and they were many. 

If the Clanon had refused to handle the story, there 
remained every reason why Walton should give it to the 
News. But the Clarion would not "turn down" the story. 
Organ of capitalism though it was, it had not been directly 
subsidized as were certain of the Colorado papers; and it 
could not afford to throw away news of such proportions. 
Furthermore, it was extremely doubtful that the Clarion 
management would really countenance the extreme meth- 
ods employed by the mine owners should they become 
known; and it was certain that, in case they were made 
public, the paper would in self-defense be forced to re- 
pudiate and denounce them. 

In hope of relief from his mystification and suspense, 
McFarlane turned to his telephone and called up the 
Metropole, where Walton lived, only to find that he was 
out. Distraught — nearly distracted— he walked down 
town that the exercise might allay his excessive nervous- 
ness. At Seventeenth and Stout streets he entered the 
Albany hotel and in the lobby encountered Walton him- 
self, who had an appointment there with a friend from 
the East. If he noted the detective's haggard appearance 
he gave no sign. 
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McFarlane's method was no longer hostile. His man- 
ner was conciliatory, even cordial. . 

"Say, Walton," he said, with an assumption of easiness 
that was scarcely effective, "what's your game, anyway?" 

Walton pulled long at his cigarette, then with head conv 
f ortably cushioned on the top of the leather back of hift 
luxurious low chair he leisurely blew a fragrant cloud 
toward the frescoed ceiling. He smoked a private brand 
of rum-seasoned perique which was the ultimate of excel- 
lence in cigarettes. 

With the patience of necessity, McFarlane repeated his 
question. Walton regarded him with mild surprise. 

"Game?" he innocently inquired. "I fail to catch your 
meaning." 

"Come, now," McFarlane returned, in his most ingrati- 
ating tones, "what's the use of fencing? You know I'm 
cracking about that affair at the Brown Palace last night." 

"Oh, that — " remarked Walton, with a wave of his 
hand, as if dismissing an incident altogether too trivial 
for his further thought. 

"Well, what's the lay?" persisted McFarlane, still ami- 
ably. "We'd just as well discuss these things agreeably. 
There's no advantage in getting mad over them." 

"My dear fellow!" protested Walton, with the most 
gracious manner imaginable, "never in* my life was I 
more good-humored than at the present moment. Did you 
think of saying something which might alter this pleas- 
ant mood of mine?" and the gleam in his eye was like 
the lightning that sleeps in the folds of a summer cloud. 

McFarlahe's strong color deepened at the mock courtesy 
in the other's speech. 

"What I want to know," he said, and his tone was a 
trifle less propitiatory, "is what's your game." 

"It's a square one, Walton informed him, with mean- 
ing emphasis. 

"Name it." The detective was not to be offended or 
sidetracked. 

"It's a game of give-and-take," was Walton's signifi- 
cant reply. 

Repressing his resentment, the detective asked, "What's 
the stake?" 
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'*Now, see here, McFarlane," said Walton, suddenly 
dropping his banter, "there's no use your looking over 
my hand — ^you know I hold a fistful of trumps. Your 
crowd's dealing; I led, and I'm waiting for your play. 
I'll tell you why I didn't use that story : I'm awaiting 
developments — it's worth more to me just now to hold it 
out than to use it." 

McFarlane lifted his shaggy brows in unaffected sur- 
prise. 

"Not blackmail, surely?" he insinuated. 

"McFarlane, you're a born blackguard," Walton 
frankly inf opned him, "and your profession has finished 
perfectly your natural character. You're well aware that 
my financial condition is such that I could have no pos- 
siolo motive for extortion even were I capable of suen a 
thing, yet the idea of blackmail comes instantly to your 
mind. You can conceive of no other use of effective in- 
formation. To a beastly scavenger of society like you, 
blackmail seems as natural as carrion to a buzzard. You 
should know — from observation, of course — ^that while 
a g;entleman may commit murder upon occasion, black- 
mail is beyond him. By the way, McFarlane," he added 
with apparent irrelevancy, ignoring evidence of the oth- 
er's rising resentment, "did you ever know Robert Louis 
Stevenson?" 

So sudden was this digression that the detective was 
surprised out of his angry attitude. 

"Never heard of the bloke," he answered, bluntly, 
having searched the orderly compartments of his mar- 
velous memory. "He ain't in the files of the Agency. 
What's his graft?" 

"Literature," Walton spoke shortly. "Out of your 
line, of course. Well, Stevenson makes one of his char- 
acters describe the profession of detective as 'of all 
dirty, sneaking and ungentlemanly trades, the least and 
lowest.* It occurred to me that perhaps you had met 
Stevenson some time and he had drawn his impression of 
detectives from you." 

"I don't care to quarrel with you^ Walton," said Mc- 
Farlane moderately, choking down his wrath in his deter- 
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mination to gain his point. "I merely wanted to find 
out your object." 

**You could have made an inquiry without suggesting 
the most contemptible of crimes^ was the retort. "But, 
of course, in E way I'm susceptible to bribery/' he con-w 
tinned. "Every man has his price, myself with the rest. 
There are many whose price hasn't been reached, but 
that doesn't prove they're unpriceable. A fellow mav 
place himself out of reach of a money price, but there s 
a currency that's incomparably more precious than gold. 
The protection of my silence my be had for a price." 

McFarlane's philosophic understanding had pathetic 
limitations, ana h^ failed utterly to follow Walton's 
speech. But the statement in the last sentence he com- 
prehended perfectly. However^ he suspected a trap, and 
considered the statement cautiously, as a skeptical rat 
would sniff warily a tempting bait ostentatiously dis- 
played. 

"What's the consideration?" he asked. 

"I purpose to marry Jeannette Melnotte," Walton de- 
clared. I prefer to do this without opposition. Her 
father objects. His consent will insure my silence." 

McFarlane looked worried at this. He knew Melnotte 
too well to hope for any concession from him in such a 
matter. 

"See here, Walton," he said, after some reflection, "it 
won't do you any good to go to the old man with any 
such proposition Bs this till the job's pulled off. He'd 
simply drop the whole business and leave you without 
a leg to stand on. Once the trick's been turned," he 
continued, craftily, "you'll have a half-Nelson hold on 
him and he'll have to quit. Now, I'm anxious to see 
this thing go through. 1 might as well tell you that it 
must go throuffh if I'm to make good on my contract 
with the Mine Owners' Association. Things haven't been 
coming our way for some time. The Federation's get- 
ting too strong for us, and something pretty stiff's got 
to be done by our side, and that danmed quick, too. It's 
up to me to move thing* — I've simply got to make a 
showing. When I've delivered the merchandise, then 
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I don't care how tight you put the screws to Melnotte. 
Can't we work together?'' 

The proposition suggested the hitching of a blooded 
Arabian steed with a spavined and vicious dray-horse, 
but Walton considerately refrained from openly remark- 
ing the incongruity. 

^'What advantage would there be to me in such an 
arrangement?" he asked. 

"You'd be on the inside and would get all tips right 
off the tape," explained McFarlane eagerly, "ana — " 

"I seem to be getting the news pretty well as it is," 
and Walton >Bmil^ grimly. 

McFarlane ignored the interruption — "it'll make you 
more solid with the old man — ana the girl," he finished, 
with a wink. 

A flush swept over Walton's face like a flash of mag- 
nesium. His lips were compressed to a thin line of 
grey. Deliberately he pulled up the legs of his trousers 
from the knee and disposed his shapely nether limbs for 
CTcater comfort, while he got his feelings more firmly 
in hand. When he spoke his voice was calm, but it 
soimded an inflection or ineffable scorn. 

"McFarlane, you dog," he said slowly, "you've fallen 
so low in this life that in the next you 11 have to climb 
up hill to get into hell." 

The detective's eyes were glassy with ti glare of hate 
and rage. His hands clenched, and he rose as if about 
to attack Walton. The latter reached quickly for his — 
cigarette case. 

"Sit down, McFarlane," he curtly commanded. "That 
sort of thing may work with some people, but it doesn't 
go with me. You've been a capable scrapper in your 
time, but your best days are over. I could break you 
in two, and would — ^and you know it; break you like 
a rotten reed. So sit down and be sensible, for I'm 
going to talk to you just as I please." 

Crashed by a sense of his hopeless imijotence when 
opposed to Walton's sufficiency, the detective crumpled 
into his chair as if stricken with some strange illness. 

"Any partnership I might form with you would indeed 
be *a covenant with death and an agreement with hell,' " 
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said Walton bitterly. "You're the essential extract of 
specific cussedness." 

Venomous as a viper, the detective watched for E chance 
to strike, and thought he saw it. 

"You're just chucking a big blufif about that meet- 
ing last night," he growled. "Your word wouldn't carry 
any weight in court against the denials of five. Testi- 
mony is eflFective evidence only when corroborated. After 
the thing's done, anybody can come to the front and 
say they Knew about it and accuse whoever they want to. 
You're holding a beautiful bobtail, Walton." 

Lighting another cigarette, Walton patiently watched 
the name of his match die out. 

"You're mistaken, McFarlane," he said. "IVe a co- 
witness whose testimony is unimpeachable. It's worth 
more than the statements of a thousand other witnesses. 
It would prove convincing and — convicting." 

Despite the accusation of a moment before, the detec- 
tive knew Walton was nothing of a blujflfer, and it did 
not occur to him to doubt his words. Instead, he won- 
dered what they meant. 

"But you were the only outsider in the room," he 
declared, weakly. 

Walton smiled faintly, as if in pity. 

"Don't you believe it," he said. . 

In a person less impossible than he, McFarlane's expres- 
sion of utter helplessness would have been pathetic. 

"Am I to understand," Walton inquired, picking up 
the discarded thread of discussion, "that under the work- 
ing arrangement you propose I'd have the complete con- 
fidence of your crowd on the most important matters?" 

"That's the idea," McFarlane assured him, encouraged 
by his attitude. 

"WeU, I wouldn't want it," was the emphatic statement. 
"I couldii't have guilty knowledge of alt your plans and 
consent to co-operate with you. I'm not a conspirator, 
nor a criminal of any sort. I can't countenance actual 
crime, and when it's of a certain degree I can't permit 
it to be peri)etrated with my cognizance. Were I aware 
of all your infamous intentions, I'd have no^ alternative 
in placing my information before the authorities." 
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"You're a wise one," said McFarlane, with a return 
of his smile, "and vou know as well as I do that the 
authorities act on Melnotte's orders." 

"Yes, but under certain circumstances they'd be com- 
pelled to act in accordance with duty and the law," Wal- 
ton reminded him. 

"Well, as to that, you see — ^" 

"Hold on, McFarlane," broke in Walton; "there's no 
use wasting wind in this way. I understand you thor- 
oughly. I ve got you buffaloed — you're scared half to 
death since what happened last night. You don't dare 
to tell Melnotte about it — he'd can you for carelessness. 
You want to square things and keep me shut up. You 
realize that I'm already on the inside, so far as mforma- 
tion's concerned — I'm next to your most nefarious plot. 
You figure that I'd be safer bs an ally. You would make 
a virtue of necessity — ^that's the only kind of virtue you 
know anything about. And as a matter of fact, you 
have no authority for such a proposition as you've just 
made, and you're not on the level. You're crooked as a 
corkscrew, as usual. I distrust you implicitly. Instead 
of my being admitted into the confidential circle of your 
choice band of conspirators, I'd simply be a running mate 
of yours, getting what news you might be minded to 

five me. And you're such a lavish liar, McFarlane, that 
'd have to investigate and verify every story you gave 
me. I might as well get them first hand. It seems to 
me, McFarlane, that you're trying to hand me a large- 
sized lemon. You can count me out." 

Perseverance was one of the traits that had won for 
McFarlane success in his profession. Discouraged he now 
was, but not despairing. He had not exhausted his 
resources of persuasion. Taking another tack, he returned 
to the effort. 

"Purely as a matter of self-interest," he persisted, in 
wheedling tones, "I should think you'd be with our side. 
You have some important mining investments out here — 
oh, yes, I've kept pretty close tab on you— and these 
interests are imperiled by the present situation to the 
same extent as those of the members of the Mine Owners' 
Association. Besides, it's only natural that you should 
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aflSliate with your own kind.'' Then, passing over Wal- 
ton's grimace at the classification, "Your interests are 
identical — ^why shouldn't your sympathies be the same?" 

"There's something in tnat," said Walton thoughtfully, 
tapping his patent-leathers with his cane. 

"What's D^ore," argued McFarlane, catching an inspira- 
tion, "if you're going to marry Jeannette Melnotte, you 
can't very well hurl me harpoon into the old man. You 
don't want to disgrace him and drag down the family 
pride. You're a pretty proud fellow yourself, too. And 
the daughter would never forgive you, either." 

Walton appeared to be not a little impressed by this 
view of the matter. But he remained renectively silent. 

"And, anyway," the detective added, "you've nothing 
to expect from tiie other fellows. They're not your kind, 
either. You ought to train with your own class." 

"That's so," said Walton slowly, with another medita- 
tive pull at his cigarette, followed by a backward toss of 
the head as he exhaled the smoke. His manner was that 
of a man considering a proposition carefully, with a 
tendency toward favoring it. "I've nothing in common 
with the Western Federation of Miners, for a fact," he 
admitted, as one who had been convinced. A moment 
more he mused, then — "I'll go you, Mac," he said, 
straightening suddenly. "It's a bargain." 

"Good boy!" exclaimed McFarlane enthusiastically, ex- 
tending his hand, which Walton shook not very effusively. 
"Let's take a drink on it," he supplemented, starting for 
the entrance to the bar. 

"No," objected Walton laconically, no longer attempt- 
ing to conceal his aversion, "that's not in the bargain." 



CHAPTER VI. 

A HARVEST OP HORRORS. 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul; freeze thy voung blood; 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from tneir spheres; 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end. 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

— Shakespeare. 

Like some appalling disaster planned by Apollyon him- 
self and wrought by devils from the uttermost depths 
of the ultimate pit, seemed the destruction by dynamite 
of the Florence & Cripple Creek railway station and the 
lives of thirteen men at Independence, Colo., to those 
who read the terrible tale as it was borne to them on 
the wings of the wires the morning of June 6, 1904. 

The shock of that explosion shook the moral sense 
of the world, and stirred the conscience of civilization. 
The nations of earth gasped, inarticulate and aghast, 
covering pallid faces with palsied hands to shut out the 
shuddering horror of if. The human race bowed in hu- 
miliation before the red shame of such a revolting sham- 
bles. So diabolical were the details of the crime as to 
make it almost incredible. Men of normal mind were 
unwilling to believe that there existed others of their 
species capable of a deed of such black brutality. 

The explosion occurred at 2 :27 o'clock in the morning, 
just as the passenger train from Cripple Creek was pull- 
ing in. Thirteen non-union miners who were standing 
on the station platform, waiting to board the train, were 
instantly killed. There was abundant evidence that the 
aflfair was not an accident, but a crime carefully planned 
and craftily perpetrated. 

If the reaaer found a printed description so revolting, 
what must have been the effect on those who actually 
witnessed the horrible happening? 

44 
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Strangely enough, Dick Walton was one of those wit- 
nesses, observing the occurrence from well without the 
danger zone. 

Thirteen men erased from existence within a twinkling 
of time I One moment that luckless number of mortafi 
stood there, vigorous and whole, strong with the lust of 
life and full of life's hope and eager longings, intent 
each upon his individual purposes; the next moment 
they were raised to the mommg clouds as by some mighty 
hand, to be flung back to earth in quivering fragments. 

Infinitely incredible, yet fully a fact! 

Walton saw u fountain of fire spurt toward the sky, 
as if a monstrous emetic in the maw of hell had excited 
it to vomit. There was a deafening detonation, and 
the earth was shaken as by a seismic shock. The depot 
had disappeared. 

Then for a space it seemed the heavens rained human 
flesh and debris of the demolished building. 

Stunned for a second, Walton wBs guick to regain 
his presence of mind and hurried to the immediate scene 
of the explosion. 

The incoming train, for some reason never explained 
but supposedly in obedience to a signal, had stopped 130 
feet from the depot just before the explosion. After 
that occurrence, it moved to within seventy-five feet of 
the site of the station, and again stopped. The engineer 
and fireman, carrying their oiling torches, clarnbered 
down from their cab, and, in company with the train 
crew, the latter provided with lanterns, ran to the spot. 
The locomotive headlight and the flaring torches 
illumined the scene to a oeOTee of imperfection that inten- 
sified its gruesomeness. The shifting lights — ^the flit- 
ting lanterns like giant fire-flies, the wavering flames of 
the torches casting weird shadows that rose and fell with 
erratic rhythm as if leaping drunkenly in a dance of 
death — ^so uncanny in effect, might have marked the 
movements of ghouls prowling about a modem Gehenna. 

As for Walton, the clear radiance of a Colorado moon, 
refulgent as silver strained through a crystal sieve, he 
founa^ a sufficient illuminant. But within the area of 
artiflcial light, Luna's argentine aid was nearly nullified 
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by the shifting and concealing shadows that distorted and 
deceived. 

What he saw was like to a revolting nightmare of the 
nethermost realms — a frightful phantasmagoria dreamed 
from Satanic drugs— and it seemed to him that with the 
coming of day all evidence of this grisly nocturnal vision 
must surely vanish. The bodies of the victims of this fiend- 
ish violence had been dismembered and disemboweled, 
and the various parts covered the ground in fantastic con- 
fusion. Here was a head sitting upright like a huge and 
hideous flower upon its stem, with staring sockets, vacant 
of eyes, that seemed to mock, or that strained vainly but 
with strange persistence for a vision of unspeakable things 
never given them to glimpse ; while teeth from which the 
lips had been torn, listening in white relief against the 
red ground of flayed flesh, grinned with a horrible sem- 
blance of glee, as if death were a joke indeed. This was 
not merely tragic — it was abhorrently absurd. Strewn 
about were chunks of charred flesh, like the revolting rem- 
nants of some cannibal barbecue after the anthropophagi 
had been driven from their fearful feast. Detached 
legs and arms, some naked and gleaming white, others 
still covered with their scanty proportion of scorched rags 
of clothing, their positions reversed and pointing in every 
direction, reminded Walton, despite his resistance to a 
simile so trivial, of the "cut-out puzzle pictures in the 
Clarion's Sunday supplement. 

Worse it was than any infernal incubi, for not the 
most disordered imagination, even when dream-directed, 
could conjure up such a shocking exhibition of shattered 
anatomy. There were limbless trunks, frightfully torn 
and with entrails protruding in ghastly fashion. Juxta- 
posited to these was a tangled mass of mangled limbs, 
implex, inextricable. The bodies in some cases, still warm 
and reeking, were reduced to the last raggedness of flesh. 
Crushed and splintered bone, and segments of mangled 
meat — ^mashed, hashed, shredded — ^pieces of formless 

Eulp, bloody lumps, mere scraps, were scattered about or 
uddled into repulsive heaps. It was unutterably foul, 
disgusting, damnable. 

Fine particles resembling sausage-meat — ^flesh of the 
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various victims, minced and mixed — sprinkled the 
ffl'ound, and upon these Walton could not avoid treading. 
Thus he found the earth shockingly cushioned for his 
feet, but the soft provision gave him no comfort — he 
shrank, loathingly, from the spongy contact. These carnal 
atoms adhered to his soles and tneir greasy substance, 
mingling with the slime of blood, made slippery his path 
and caused him to shudder with each uncertain step. Oc- 
casionally he found relief from this revolting condition 
by walking upon frizzled fragments of his fellow-creatures 
just escaped incineration by the consuming heat of the 
explosion — ^literal "burnt offerings'' on the altar of capi- 
talism — only to encounter the next moment a gelatinous 
mass of coagulated blood that spurted beneath the pedd 
pressure. 

His toe touched a shapeless hunk of human flesh that 
so recently — ^scarce a second before — had been part of an 
active animal organism in the full exercise of its func- 
tions, that there still was a spasmodic twitching of the 
muscles as the severed nerves tried vainly to transmit a 
message of disaster over a circuit that was cut forever. 

The place, flaunting its red challenge to the charnel- 
house, had all the foul smell of a shambles. Here was a 
heap of human offal, unbearably offensive, from which 
trailed a loosened intestine like a rope cast upon the 

S round. The air was odious with the horrid odor of raw 
esh and fresh blood. 

It was vile, loathsome, abominable; it was heart-harrow- 
ing, soul-sickening — ^it was hellish. 

Walton was not finical about viewing sanguinary 
scenes. His extraordinary experiences had caused him to 
give over being squeamish. During his career as corre- 
spondent he had looked upon many things not nice — 
things calculated to disorder a delicate nervous organism 
and disturb a sensitive digestion. He had seen men on 
the field of battle mutilated and mangled beyond all sem- 
blance of the Infinite Image. He had been where the 
holocaust painted hell upon the midnight sky, and heard 
the dreadful shrieks of its shrinking victims as it reached 
its awful arms of flame to clasp them in the embrace of 
an incomparably agonizing death. He had followed in 
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the footsteps of Ahasuerus when that immortal incarna- 
tion of doom stalked forth to plant his plagues in many 
a proud land, and beheld the decimation and desolation 
that marked his pestilential passage— the yellow scourge 
of the South, the black bubonic bfight of the Orient, the 
swift destruction of Asiatic cholera — ^those Avemian 
angels claiming their coimtless victims to a lust of death 
no sacrifice could satiate. 

Moreover, and eclipsing all else, he had been at Galves- 
ton when that Gem of the Gulf was newly made the death- 
bride of Neptime ; when from beach to beach the munici- 
Eal island was strewn with the numberless victims of that 
aptismal sacrifice for appeasement of the Cabirian anger. 
He had wandered amid the horrors of that mighty heca- 
tomb of the sea's sudden madness, and seen the most 
sufficient correspondents, hopeless of adequately describ- 
ing its fearsome features, throw down their pens m despair 
and ask to be recalled. He had seen the nude bodies of 
those of both sexes and all a^es and every social station — 
Caucasion and Negro and Chmese, millionaire and mendi- 
cant, courtesan and society queen, infant and patriarch — 
indiscriminately mingled in the democracy of death, and 
heaped high in polluting pyres that lacked the purifying 
touch of name, oflfending equally sight and scent. And 
worse even than this, more awful and more soul-appalling, 
he had seen other bodies, in number quite as countless, 
drifted in endless windrows by the waves in their wrath, 
no longer human creatures but mere flotsam of a cataclys- 
mal catastrophe, piled there upon the hot sands beneath 
a scorching sky, tne sun beating upon them fiercely with 
his blazing fingers, converting Siem into carrion. Wher- 
ever he turned, his gaze was greeted by this ghastly array 
of festering cadavers, their nakedness covered only by the 
swarming insect scavengers, massed and moving, shifting 
ceaselessly, intolerably suggestive, a horrid garment- 
loathsome life come to apparel repellent death. Again, 
he would come upon the body of a woman cast aside as 
by a whim of the waters to blast the sight of the beholder 
— ^a form that had been of surpassing beauty, but now 
black and bloated and unspeakably repulsive, with con- 
torted limbs and distorted features, swollen and discolored 
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tongue protruding from jaws horribly agape and unsee- 
ing eyes staring frightfully, lovely in life but loathly in 
death ; a form shrouded only witn the shimmering gold 
of its own generous hair — ^the one fair feature that re- 
mained to its revolting putrescence. 

It was vividly vile and damnably disgusting. 

In this mighty morgue Walton had seen normal minds 
go mad with the glut of horrors, and even the most mor- 
bid of mortals were constrained to cry "Enough 1" 

It was indescribable, unwhisperablei inexpressibly intol- 
erable. 

And Walton had seen it all — seen it under the open 
eye of day, and seen the soul-startling illusions wrought 
by nocturnal necromancy in the spectral moonlight — 
had seen, and retained his reason. 

But it was a considerable time after he left Galveston 
before he relished his meals, and longer before he could 
look upon the form of a woman with any appreciation. 

He nad thought the dreadful drifts left by that tidal 
terror the ultimate of ghastly possibility — that no fright- 
ful figment, much less any reality, ever could exceed in 
gruesomeness that debacle of death by the trumpet of 
Triton summoned, the scenes of which were so horribly 
etched upon his heart to abide with rememberance endur- 
mgly. 

But this grisly thing of a later day was diflferent— it 
was death so very close to life. 

More than that, Galveston's tremendous tragedy re- 
sulted from an impersonal irruption of elemental energy, 
was purely a phenomenon of material forces, being merely 
a demonstration of hydraulic destructiveness when Nature 
happened into a murderous mood. 

But behind the other was malicious motive, ascendant 
and apparent; it was the act of human hyenas with defi- 
nite purpose and deliberate design, cololy calculating; 
and the infinite infamy of such a deed of death caused the 
soul to recoil fearfully as from the black brink of the 
fathomless pit. 

So the terrible features of this foul slaughter trans- 
cended those of any other tragedy Walton ever had wit- 
nessed. And so he found himself whelmed by the over- 
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powering horror of it; he was submerged by a sense of 
the awfuhiess of the bloody fact. 

It was an experience compared with which Dante's 
descent into hell was a holiday excursion. 

Never before had Walton encountered a sight so sick- 
ening, never before had aught so noisome assailed his 
nostrils; and he turned away from the speechless spec- 
tacle, nauseated, to seek some air that would not offend 
the olf actor, where no scene of such vileness would insult 
his vision. 

There was a disagreeable sensation in his stomach, so 
he lighted a cigarette. 

Walton had not walked far when he met Melnotte and 
McFarlane, accompanied by several members of the Citi- 
zens' Alliance from Victor, all mine owners. The detect- 
ive was visibly agitated, while Melnotte was as nearly 
discomposed as was possible to a person of his superb 
self-mastery. As for the others, they were so shaken that 
their aspect was truly pitiable as they submissively fol- 
lowed the stronger men with blanched faces and fear- 
smitten eyes. 

McFarlane showed no surprise at Walton's presence, 
but Melnotte plainly was amazed. 

"What're you domg here, Walton?" he asked, with a 
brusqueness quite in contrast with his habitual courtesy. 

Walton delayed answer while he deliberately pushed 
aside a crisp and blackened lump that looked and smelled 
like a burnt joint of beef, then with his toe turned over 
a human head, disclosing bulging eyes whose glassy sur- 
face mirrored the wordless horror of untellable things. 
Walton regarded the head contemplatively. 

"Oh, I just had a hunch that I might meet you here,'' 
he returned carelessly. There was not the trace of a 
tremor in the slim, white fingers that held his cigarette. 
His coolness, under the circumstances, seemed almost 
unpardonable. 

A curious look came into Melnotte's eyes, and his face 
was not pleasant to see. 

"Come," he curtly commanded, turning to the detect- 
ivCj^ "let's get things in hand here." 

Walton Icoinging languidly by some broken 
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timbers that had been a part of the station, his whole 
attitude bespeaking indifference to his shocking sur- 
roundings. But before they had passed out of earahot, 
one of the mine owners, completely unnerved, exclaimed 
with terror m his tones, "Great God, we didn't mean to 
kill anybody!" 

"Shut up, you fool 1" shouted Melnotte savngely,' turn- 
ing upon the speaker like a tiger. His face was purple 
with passion, his manner was a menace, his words fairly 
bruised with their fierce brutality ; showing how slightly, 
after all, do the social refinements separate man from 
ruffianism. 

When thev were gone. Walton's composure was less 
complete. Tense lines oi agony traced themselves over 
that previously calm countenance and told of extreme 
mental torture. They suggested also that a person of 
highly sensitive organism, susceptible of exquisite suffer- 
ing, may readily acquire a reputation of being devoid 
of nerves simply by keeping them under strong control. 

"That newspaper chap doesn't seem to be much rattled 
over thi^ thing, commented one of the more self-pos- 
sessed of the mine owners with Melnotte. 

"Nothing ever does rattle Walton," the detective as- 
sured him. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PLUTOCRACY IN ACTION.* 

The base who prosper are intolerable. — ^iEschylus. 

Riches are the incentives to every kind of wickedness. — Ovid. 

It is hard to separate great riches from great wrongs. — Leighton. 

The ways to enrich are many, and most of them foul. — Lord Bacon. 

To be very good and very rich is impossible; the very rich are not good. 

—Plato. 

Great abundance of riches can not of any man be both gathered and kept 
without sin. — Erasmus. 

He that maketh haste to be rich, shall not be innocent. 

—Proverbs XXVIII., 20. 

"Hello, Walton, what're you doing here?" 

Almost the exact words of Melnotte's greetmg, they 
seemed an echo. Walton turned wearily to where an 
automobile, coughing as from over-exertion, was being 
brought to a stop. On the chauflFeur's seat was a visored 
and begoggled young man of medium size, begrimed with 
the dust of a dashing ride; swarthy as an Indian^ yet 
with the color of wine in his cheeks and of wood-violets 
in his eyes. A brace of blood-hounds posed rampant witJi 
paws on the dash 6f the machine. 

/'Well, Shoforth, you're a little late," Walton remarked 
quietly, without attempting an answer to the query. 

The newcomer was Gordon Shoforth, correspondent of 
the Chicago Express, He had started from Victor the 
instant the news of the explosion reached that place, and 
every joint in his staunch machine had been cruelly 
strained and wrenched by that wild ride at forced speed 
over the roughest of roads. 

•An eminent * champion of the Existing Order has said, "Anarchy is 
Socialism in action"; which cheap epigram has become a catch-phrase of 
capitalism. 

52 
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"But how did you happen to be so opportune?" per- 
sisted Shoforth. 

WBJton's face hardened, and a cold danger-signal 
gleamed in his eye like December moonlight on a naked 
dagger. ^ It was not well to be too insistent with Walton 
about his actions. 

"You know Joe McCuUough's definition of the edito- 
rial instinct," he suggested — 'Mio know where hell is going 
to break loose, and have a man on the spot to cover it. 
Well, Via a correspondent, I merely exercised that instinct. 
I was here when the thing happened." 

Shoforth said nothing in reply to this, but what he 
thought was "Rats I" lie had a pretty correct conception 
of the limitations of the news instinct, and he knew per- 
fectly that it could not reach so far as this. He regarded 
as too significant to be simply coincidental the fact that 
Walton had been on the scene when the explosion oc- 
curred. 

Suddenly a thought struck him and he searched the 
other^s face with quick suspicion. He recalled Walton's 
spectacular stunts in Cuba as representative of the New 
York Momina Glory, He had been the "bright, particu- 
lar star" of a brilliant constellation of correspondents, and 
his daring e^loits as an ally of the insular insurrection- 
ists had dazzled the people of two hemispheres. It did 
not escape Shoforth's memory, either, that oy some means 
never satisfactorily explained Walton had secured a scoop 
of the story of the blowing up of the battleship Maine, 
despite the fact that every development was being capably 
watched by scores of the most alert and enterprising cor- 
respondents the other papers could command. The 
Morning Glory's chief rival, the World, beaten and hu- 
miliated, was on the street several minutes later, with a 
meager story revamped with hysterical . haste from the 
Morning Glory's detailed^ and elaborate account. Dark 
rumors resulted from this amazing and unprecedented 
scoop. It was whispered on Park Row that the story had 
been set in the Morning Glory's composing room two 
weeks before the catastrophe, complete except for the 
number and names of the victims. Vainly Shoforth 
strove to put down the black possibilities these reminis- 
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cences suggested. The conclusion was too horrible for 
willing contemplation, but it would not be banished. In 
an effort to change the current of his thought, he changed 
the conversation. 

"What's it like?" he asked. 

"It's damnably foul beyond all description," Walton 
declared. His wonderful voice boomed like a cathedral 
bell in a tropic twilight, and rang over that scene of death 
like a golden dirge. 

Words and tone and manner were indicative of deep 
feeling on Walton's part. Shoforth glanced at him 
keenly. 

"Yet I don't doubt the Clarion will have a complete 
and detailed description this morning — its usuEil scoop, 
you know," he insmuated. There could be no mistak- 
ing the innuendo of this suggestion. Walton turned away 
abruptly and left Shoforth without another word. 

With the promptness and independence that charac- 
terized all his work, Shoforth began an investigation on 
his own account, without consulting anyone. He auickly 
discovered that the dynamite had been detonated by a 
shot from a revolver, which had been fired by means of 
a wire attached to the trigger. This wire ran from the 
station platform along a side-track to the Delmonico 
dump, a distance of 250 feet, where it was fastened to 
a rung of a chair. A I'erk oi this chair had discharged 
the revolver into the "plant" of dynamite at the other 
end. 

Without the loss of a moment, Shoforth put his doi^ 
on the scent at the point where he found the chair^ wit 
almost a certainty of picking tip the trail while it was 
fresh. The animals were Dick Carr's famous man4rack- 
ers, and their work was as nearly infallible as a mar- 
velous instinct could make it. 

"Here, w'at fell youse doin' derel" shouted one of 
three armed guards who came running toward him. 

"Tnring to get the trail of the devils who did this," 
replied Shoforth. The hounds, eager to be oflf, were 
straining at their leash. 

"Well, youse git fell outen here — ^let de officers do 
deir own woik. See?" was the order. 
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In vain Shoforth remonstrated. The eflfeet of his pro- 
test was to be threatened with the butt of a carbine in 
the hands of the guard. 

"Youse butt in here ag'in an' we'll clean yer clock/' 
was the warning as he went away. 

Shoforth hunted up Melnotte and appealed to him. 
He found that gentleman's usually elegant person and 
equable temper both considerably ruflaed, which marred 
somewhat his aristocratic aspect. But he still was self- 
contained to a surprising degree. 

"Those men acted under my orders," Shoforth was 
calmly assured. 

"And who are you to issue orders on an occasion like 
this?" Shoforth inquired. "What is the nature and 
source of your authority?" 

"Young man, you'll find out more about my authority 
than you wish to know if you don't restrain your inclina- 
tion to impertinence," Melnotte said sternly. "We're 
not going to be impeded in our work of apprehending 
these assassins by the officiousness of meddlesome report- 
ers." 

"But—" Shoforth began. 

"Oh, see here," Melnotte interrupted impatiently, "I 
don't purpose to bandy words with you. . You might just 
as well understand the situation right now. You should 
know that your method of handling these strike troubles 
is highly objectionable to us, and has made you extremely 
obnoxious. We won't tolerate you any longer. You 
must get out of the district — you'd be wise to leave the 
state. Now, never mind," as Shoforth started to speak ; 
"we think we're very lenient to let you oflf this way — to 
allow you to leave. You ought to think so, too, and be 
thankful. You're lucky not to be hanged — as you will 
be if you stay around here." 

Realizing the futility of further argument, Shoforth 
relinquish^ the . eflfort and went out to look over the 
scene of the heinous happening before returning to Victor. 

Truly, one needed to be strong-stomached to view 
unshaken the terrible tokens of this villainous carnage^ 
and Shoforth was nothing of an apathist. The things 
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he saw sent his fine nerves to the tautness of a straining 
cable. 

"Walton didn't exaggerate the situation any," he mut- 
tered between teeth clenched so tight they ached. "It's 
veritably a valley of Hinnom, defying all description." 

He soon was sated with the seeing of such whisperless 
things, his nostrils were filled to nauseation with the odors 
that made obscene the air, and he was anxious enough 
to get away from these mute evidences of the monstrous 
events of tne morning. With a sigh of relief he reached 
his motor-car and touched the lever that spurred it for- 
ward on the road returning to Victor. 

When the train that, was at Independence at the time 
of the explosion reached Victor, the operator banded to 
the conductor an order from the train despatcher to 
return to Independence. The coroner was aboard on this 
return trip, and upon arrival at Independence he ordered 
the disjecta membra of the victims gathered in baskets — 
the "broken fragments" of this feast of crime. Later 
this gruesome exhibit was forcibly taken from the coro- 
ner's custody by agents of the Mine Owners' Association 
and carted to an undertaker's establishment, to be buried 
without the formality of an inquest. 

Panic prevailed in the camp of the mine owners. 
Most of them lost their autocratic assurance, and not a 
few, being human if not humane, were frantic from the 
haunting norror of such wanton butchery, as well as ter- 
rified by the dread of developments. Some of the weaker 
members of the Association went to pieces entirely, lost 
their heads and made damaging admissions. 

Manifestly, somebody had made a mistake. Whose 
was the blunder did not much matter — ^the consequences 
must be diverted. Popular excitement over the explosion 
ran high, and unless triis flood of feeling could be directed 
in certain channels the result probably would prove dis- 
astrous to the mine owners; for circumstances pointed 
convincingly to the fact that this dastardly deed had been 
committed at their instigation, that it might be charged 
against the striking miners, thereby aflferding pretext 
for a proclamation of martial law. 

Unfortunately for the conspirators, some of the local 
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public officials were not under their domination. The 
coroner declared his intention of holding un inquest and 
instructing a jury to return a finding in accordance with 
the facts of the evidence. Sheriff Robertson expressed a 
determination to bring the assassins to justice. 

Something drastic must be done without delay. There 
had been a lamentable lack of foresight in permitting 
these unamenable men to be elected to office. The only 
thing now to be done was to rectify the error. 

In this crisis there seemed to be only one man capable 
of commanding the demoralized forces of the mine own- 
ers — only one personality strong enough to dominate the 
desperate situation. That man was Daniel Melnotte; and 
he proved himself more than equal to the emergency. He 
coped with conditions successfully, and then had some- 
thing to spare. An admirable autocrat he was, imperious 
and implacable — ^a sort of refined Cromwell. 

Resourceful and relentless^ his action was prompt and 
effective. He formed in Victor a mob of members of 
the Mine Owners' Association, which, with ropes and 
revolvers, called in turn upon Chief of Police O'Connell, 
Sheriff Robertson, the coroner, and other city and county 
officials, and forced them to resign imder pain of death. 
Then, without an election and without authority — with- 
out any lawful process — they installed officers of their 
own choosing. 

Even this, however, was not deemed a sufficient provi- 
sion for security. Melnotte was, above all else, thorough; 
and in C. C. Hamlin, secretary of the Mine Owners' 
Association, he had an excellent executive officer who 
neglected no detail of any arrangement. 

All the thugs and professional "gun-men" in the em- 
ploy of the Association in Victor were quickly rounded 
up and rushed to a vacant lot, the site of the old Victor 
hotel, under cover of a pretended mass meeting, a call 
for which had been hurnedly issued. It was a strategic 
spot, chosen with consummate cunning, for a crushing 
coup. Directly opposite was Miners' Union hall, where 
the strikers had their headquarters and were holding a 
largely attended meeting. Just around the comer was 
Ruble's armory, where Company L of the state militia, 
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under command of Capt. H. G. Moore, was stationed on 
waiting orders in preparation for the proceedings that 
followed. 

Hamlin mounted a freight wBgon and began a highly 
inflammatory harangue, inciting his hearers to violence 
against the strikers. 

"Fellow citizens," he exclaimed, "it's up to you to drive 
these Federation criminals to the hills with guns 1" 

These words seemed to be a preconcerted signal to 
begin a merciless massacre, for no sooner were they 
uttered than revolver shots rang out on all sides and a 
mighty shout went up. 

"Death to the dynamiters !'' yelled the mob of hired 
murderers. 

Then followed a banquet of blood sufficient to satiate 
the most sanguinary, whereat the corporation cormorants 
feasted to fullness. The cold-blooded thugs in the employ 
ojf the Mine Owners' Association fired indiscriminately 
into the crowd. Unarmed men were shot down like 
sheep, and when the fierce fusillade ended ten minutes 
later the vicinity was a veritable shambles. 

This was the cu6 for the soldiers. They came from the 
armory on the double-quick ; a detachment was drawn up 
in front of Miners' Union hall and details were sent to 
the roofs of opposite and adjoining buildings, the deploy- 
ment being such as to command the hall from all quar- 
ters. Then at the order of Capt. Moore the rifles raked 
the building at every point. After several volleys had 
been fired tne strikers m the hall were ordered to come 
out, which they did. They were thereupon arrested and 
imprisoned, without warrant and without cause, and sub- 
jected to the most barbarous brutalities. 

Immediately following this demonstration of diabolism 
was begun the writing with letters of blood in the lan- 
guage of agony the most appalling chapter in all the 
hateful history of the Industrial Inquisition. 

The Federation men were helpless beneath this heel 
of the Mine Owners' Association, which knew not the 
meaning of mercy; they were trampled and crushed and 
mangled until the angels well might have wept for their 
condition and the blue of heaven blanched before such 
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sights as it bent above. The hand of hate was upon 
them; they felt the fell clutch of a despotism exceeding 
that whicn curses the realm of the RomanoflPs, and it 
scourged them with more than Cossack cruelty. 

Verily these were evil days for Colorado. Eunomia 
had evanished, and the sore season of the mob's misrule 
was ushered in. Astraea and Themis were gone astray, 
and Metis was no more. Instead, Bellona was wedded to 
Mars, from which union sprang a brutal brood to over- 
run the land as the murderous rodents swarmed the bish- 
opric of Bingen. The mine operators were in complete 
control, owning body, boots and soul a governor of their 
own creation whose brazen brutality can not correctly 
be characterized because of the limitations of lan^age. 
This execrable executive was supi)orted in his policy by 
coadjutive officials of his own Kidney, and his lawless 
hands were upheld by a state supreme court that made 
the ermine an emblem of constitutional debauchment 
and the vileness of whose purchased decisions is not 
matched in all the annals of judicial venality. His 
adjutant-general was a perverted person strangely aspir- 
ing to the sobriquet of the **Weyler of Colorado"; who 
posed as a professional "bad man," but whose courage 
was purely putative; a creature so far beneath the con- 
tempt of any really brave or honest man that none cared 
to stoop to bestow it.* 

A stratocracy, arbitrary and absolute, was established 
in Teller and San Miguel counties. The state troops 
were "farmed out" to the Mine Owners' Association, 
which agreed to defray all expenses of the military oc- 
cupation since it merely served the Association's private 
purposes ; but later it repudiated its written contract and 
defaulted payment, throwing the burden upon the state, 
which, its officials having been party to an illegal trans- 
action, was without recourse. 

Soon the "bull-pens" were filled to congestion. Men 
charged with no crime were crowded into these foul 
military stockades, where they were subject to the unre- 
strained will of a brutal soldiery. The prisoners were 
so packed in these places that they could not all lie upon 

••See Appendix, Note 1. 
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the floor at the same time but had to take turns at sleep- 
ing and sitting or standing. There being no sanitary 
provisions, they were forced to wallow in their own excre- 
ment. Vermin swarmed over their bodies and tortured 
them to wakefulness. Guards walked upon these pros- 
trate prisoners, beating them with the butts of their 
rifles or jabbing them with bayonets, and the wounds thus 
inflicted, becoming infected from the abounding filth, fes- 
tered and enlarged until septicemia's lingering agony was 
relieved by death 'and the gangrened corpses were carted 
forth like carrion and dumped into ditches. 

The fetor of these "bull-pens" would have made the 
historic "Black Hole" of Calcutta seem salubrious by 
comparison, arid the conditions therein never were par- 
alleled by the convict camps of Siberia or the war prisons 
of the Southern Confederacy. 

But lest the intolerable indignities and crushing cruel- 
ties of the soldiers be not sufficient, the mine owners 
mobilized all the "gun-men" in the affected districts, 
besides importing many desperadoes, and had them .depu- 
tized as "peace" officers. The inhumanities of this ele- 
ment shamed even the soldiers, and their orgy of outrage 
continued throughout the summer and fall and extended 
over the winter of 1904-5. 

Arrests continuing, the capacity of the "bull-pens" 
soon proved inadequate and the disposition of the rap- 
idly increasing number of prisoners became an impera- 
tive problem. The solution^ was deportation. From the 
Cripple Creek district these innocent victims of the mine 
owners' vengeance were corraled in freight cars and under 
military guard taken across the state line into Kansas, 
where they were unloaded upon a desolate plain, far 
from food or shelter, with the warning that they would 
be shot on sight should thev dare return to their families. 

The office of the Victor Record, which had championed 
the cause of the strikers, was attacked and the printing 
plant demolished. The stores of tradesmen friendly to 
the miners were looted and closed. 

In Telluride a mob of this commissioned scum of the 
mining camps, headed by Bulkeley Wells, a millionaire 
mine owner, who afterward was adjutant-general of the 
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state, invaded the homes of strikers and their known or 
suspected sympathizers, assaulted them atrociously, drove 
tender women and children unclothed into the wild storm 
of E winter night, then marched the men bare-footed 
through the snow to the railroad yards, where, with less 
considferation than would be shown a consignment of 
cattle, they were loaded into box cars End shipped to a 
distant point, there to be dumped upon the desert with 
the inevitable edict of permanent exile.* 

Subsequently this mob was given license for a satur- 
nalia of savagery, resulting in excesses too horrible for 
the telling. Orders were issued that doors of all domi- 
ciles shomd remain unlocked day and night, ostensibly 
that search for refugees might more readily be made 
but in reality to place unprotected women at the mercy 
of drunken and licentious ruffians. These homes were 
plundered, and the persons of the occupants, regardless 
of sex, searched for valuables. Youth nor age nor weak- 
ness was spared. Refined women and children were im- 
pressed into slavery and forced to perform the most de- 
grading services for these filthy brutes. 

Prior to deportation, inofiFensive citizens, guilty of no 
crime except sympathy with the strikers, were strung up 
by the thumbs, their toes barely touching the ground, 
and while their bare backs were being lashed to lacera- 
tion with rawhides, their defenseless wives and daugh- 
ters were ravished before their horrified eyes as they 
shrieked forth impotent protest from the hell 6f their 
helplessness — a combination of physical torture and 
mental agony which even the master-malignancy of the 
dreaded Tomas de Torquemada never dreamed. 

Pre^ant women (quadrupedal brutes respect and pro- 
tect this condition in their kind) were barbarously mal- 
treated — ^beaten and kicked into insensibility and rav- 
ished — ^with the result that babes were still-bom and the 
mothers died in parturition. 

Other women were stripped stark naked and marched 
up and down the streets, prodded from behind with 
bayonets the while, for the diversion of drunken soldiers 
and deputies. This form of amusement was made more 

•Sec Appendix, Note 2. 
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enjoyable hj forcing the handcuffed husbands of these 
women to witness their shame. 

^ Another favorite form of amusement was the mutila- 
tion of children of miners in ways that are unprintable. 
Frequently this practice was varied by breaking their 
limbs with heavy blows. Many died from their injuries, 
and many others were made cripples for life. 

"And these things happened," Shdforth said while his 
heart was hot with passionate protest, ''not in Russia — 
there their perpetration woula precipitate the long-re- 
tarded revolution, dethrone the despot and deliver the 
populace — ^but in the United States, where an enslaved 
people are made content with their condition by being 
taught the fiction that they are free ; where passive servi- 
tude perennially gives to liberty the lie; where a chief 
executive has usurped the functions of both the legisla- 
tive and the judicial branches of government and appro- 
priated to himself powers which even the arrogant Hohen- 
zoUem never dreamed to assume. Yes, they happened 
in a country whose colonists rebelled against a trifling 
tax on tea, which few of them used, while their patri- 
otic descendants, in the grip of the grafters, submit 
uncomplainingly to a tax on every necessary of life in 
order to maintain the costliest government on the globe. 

''And," he added, while the black bitterness of it all 
engloomed his soul, "the federal government that sent 
troops to Chicago to break a winning strike, now punc- 
tilious regarding states' rights, when appealed to for pro- 
tection against these appalling outrages, not only sug- 
gests the impropriety of such action but disclaims author- 
ity for interference!" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WHICH IS ONE OP HISTORY. 

It raises armies in a nation's aid. 

But bribes a senate, and a land's betrayed. 

— Pope. 

For gold his sword the hirelin|r ruffian draws; 
For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws. 

— Samuel Johnson. 

Blessed paper credit I 
Gold, imp'd with this, can compass hardest thingrs. 
Can pocket states, or fetch or carry kings. 

—Pope. 

This yellow slave 
Will knit and break religions; bless the accurs'd; 
Make the hoar leprosy ador'd; place thieves. 
And give them title, laiee, and approbation, 
With senators on the bench. 

— Shakespeare. 

Judges and senates have been bought for gold. — Pope. 

What power has law where only money rules? — Petronius Arbiter. 

I have taken the money: I have sold my authority for a dowry. — Plautus. 

Colorado was converted into an abattoir. 

Crime was no longer a felony, and murder was merely 
a pastime. 

Personal property belonged to whoever was strong 
enough to take it. 

Justice had been jugulated, and law was something at 
which to laugh. Coui^ were made the mere instruments 
of private interests. 

An amazing decision of the supreme judiciary, written 
to order for the money-masters, clothed with plenary 
power a governor who was the groveling creature of crim- 
inal corporations. 

Existence under such conditions was nothing less than 
a realized nightmare, and the state of affairs gave a new 
word to the vocabulary — "Peabodvism" — describing all 
that was disgraceful and detestable in administrative 
methods. 

63 
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Outside the experiences of the eaxly Christian martyrs, 
history fails to parallel the heroism and sacrifices of the 
Socialist comrades during this darkest period of perse- 
cution. 

The one touch of comedy in the situatiojQ was the spec- 
tacular performance of Joe Barnes at Telluride, which 
for a considerable time was a continuous affair. Barnes, 
of all men in the district perhaps, was most obnoxious 
to the operators, and he was one of the first to be deported 
by Bulkeley Wells. But Barnes wouldn't stay deported. 
He conceived that temporarily his lofty mission in life 
was to make existence unendurable for fiulkeley Wells, so 
he returned to Telluride and applied himself to the task 
with remarkably assiduity. 

How to gain ingress to the well-guarded town was the 
first problem for solution in his entertaining program. He 
bethought him of the Greek trick played upon the valiant 
Trojans and, feeling that he would like to trv some "horse 
play" himself, decided upon a variation of that success- 
ful stratagem. Being possessed in very great fullness of 
the Celtic gift of persuasive speech, he experienced no 
extraordinary difficulty m inducing a farmer he fell in 
with on the road to aid him in getting through the in- 
hibitory lines. On the farmer's wagon was a big water- 
barrel, wherein Barnes stowed himself and over which his 
agricultural accomplice threw a tarpaulin. Thus disposed, 
he passed the pickets without discovery. 

He instructed his ally to drive into an alley near the 
house of A. H. Floaten, into which he managed to slip 
undetected. 

From the sanctuary of his friend's home Barnes for 
several weeks wrote daily letters to Bulkeley Wells, defying 
him to discover his hiding-place and affledn deport him. 
This continual baiting fairly maddened Wells, and he 
swore with all his rather robust powers of profanity that 
he would unearth and properly punish his tormentor. 

"I'll get him yet, and I'll get him good," he declared 
in his extreme exasperation. 

Barnes was a faithful correspondent, and Wells' lack 
of appreciation of his epistolary efforts failed to discour-. 
age nim or engender neglect. The taunting daily mes- 
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sag© arrived without intermission, until a derisive public, 
property despising the object of this contemptuous sport, 
vented its gaiety in vigorous guflPaws. This ridicule 
goaded Wells to greater activity, and he ordered a minute 
search made of every house in town, of course including 
Floaten's — ^but he failed to find Barnes. 

"You're a rude fellow," then wrote this waggish wight, 
in punning mood, "and instead of seeking to deport me 
you should learn how properly to deport yourself . I think 
1 shall have to start a 'Correspondence School of Deport- 
ment' for your benefit." 

When it became certain that Tloaten's deportation had 
been decreed, Barnes, upon whom the amusement of har- 
rying Wells already was beginning to pall, decided it 
was time for him to decamp. 

His manner of escape was as audacious as his method of 
entry. In the bottom of a buggy, covered with Mrs. 
Floaten's skirts, he was driven through the main street 
of Telluride and six miles into the country, where he left 
the vehicle and his heroine-protector and started on foot 
for Silverton, where he wrote another irritating letter to 
the outwittea Wells. 

Meantime there had been fought a state political cam- 
paign renowned in the records of public infamy for its 
unprecedented prostitution of official power, ending with 
an election marked by the most shameless ravishment 
of civic rights ever dared even in a state where constitu- 
tional constupration is a part of the general order. 

Force and fraud combined to defeat the ends of de- 
cency, and the will of the people was wantonly set aside. 
Adams was elected governor, but Peabody was seated in 
the executive chair. 

No more convincing evidence of how desperate was the 
situation and how detestable was Peabody could be pro- 
duced than this preference for Alva Adams. 

"Anybody but Peabody!" was the despairing cry 
of a prostrate people writhing beneath the heavy heel 
of the confederated corporations. 

The administration at Washington lent its powerful 
aid to Peabody. From the bottomless barrel of the 
corporation cabal the slush fund was poured forth unceas- 
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ingly to seciire his re-election. Every device known to 
degenerate politics was employed to compass this end. 

It was hopeless — impossible. The people absolutely 
refused to vote for Peabody. and the most recklessly 
liberal manipulation of the oallots could not avail to 
count him into ofiBce. 

With the exception of Peabody, its head, the entire 
Republican ticket was elected. The repudiation was un- 
mistakable and utter. 

Then the corporation composite, personified in "Boss'' 
Evans, sternly resolved to put a stop to the foolish child's- 
play of permitting the people to express their pleasure 
at the polls, now mat such mdulgence had resulted in a 
choice it did not approve. 

Ordinarily there would have been no objection to 
Adams, who personally was acceptable to the corporations 
and quite as ductile as Peabody. But there had arisen 
certain complications, purely political in character and 
rather annoying to a strictly Dusiness man like Evans, 
which disqualified Adams and rendered it necessary to 
seat a Republican in the governor's chair. That vener- 
ated institution, divinely immune from criticism for its 
crimes, the state supreme court, had spit contemptuously 
upon the constitution and, as one Democratic editor ex- 

Eressed it, "claimed the dishonored prerogatives of be- 
eaded kings.'' It set aside the election, taking the choice 
of chief executive from the people and giving it into the 
hands of a partisan lerislature, which, by grace of Chief 
Justice Gabbert, who msfranchised ten Denver precincts, 
had a Republican majority. 

The division of the assembly was distinct, indicating 
clearly the respective economic interests represented. The 
Denver utility corporation members favored the seat- 
ing of Peabody, while the Smelter Trust and the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. men opposed him. It was up to. the 
corporations to unite these factious legislators; tneir in- 
ter^ts were common, but the man Peabody was a dis- 
agreeable factor. 

At length, at a midnight meeting in Evans' office, it 
was decided to unseat Adams and inaugurate Peabody, 
who would resign and, after having performed a certain 
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specific official service for the corporations, be succeeded 
by the duly elected lieutenant-governor, Jesse McDonald, 
millionaire mine owner of Leadville, thus providing a 
Republican governor. 

The outside state corporations were for directly declar- 
ing McDonald governor, but to this the Denver corpo- 
rations would not consent. The question of the legality 
of their franchises, aggregating a value of more than 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS, and for which 
they virtually had paid nothing except for the votes of 
corrupt councilmen, was soon to come before the supreme 
court. The 4egislature had passed a bill increasing the 
membership of this bench from three to seven in order 
to insure the corporations a perfectly safe majority. The 
Denver corporations had selected their two men for these 
appointments — Goddard and Bailey — and Peabody agreed 
to name them for place. 

There was no reason to suppose McDonald would not 
make his appointments entirely to the satisfaction of the 
Denver corporations. But of Peabody they were certain, 
and there was quite too much at stake for them to con- 
sider anything except a certainty. 

The agreement provided that before Peabody was in- 
ducted into office he should write his resignation, Ef- 
fective within twenty-four hours, which, to guard against 
his very probable treachery, was to be placed in the hands 
of the state leaders who were directing the anti-Peabody 
forces. 

When this decision had definitely been made, at 2 
o'clock in the morning, a cab was called and a committee 
sent to wait upon Peabody at his home. The former 
and future governor was called from his bed and the 
situation stated to him. He agreed to the arrangement 
ajid signed the ready-made resignation which was handed 
to him. 

At noon the next day the legislature, according to 
agreement, voted to oust Adams from office and declared 
Peabody elected. Immediately the result was announced, 
Peabody, who was waiting in an anteroom of the capitol, 
was sworn in as governor, and almost simultaneously with 
this ceremony his resignation, to take effect twenty-four 
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hours later, was filed with the secretary of state. As soon 
as the hand uplifted in the oath of office was lowered, it 
sent to the senate the nominations of Goddard and Bailey 
for the supreme bench, which were promptly confirmeoL 
Next day McDonald was inaugurated and the corpo- 
ration game had been played to a finish. 

Adams had not relinquished his office without remon- 
strance. He wished very much to be governor. He was 
like a protesting and tearful small boy whose piece of 
pie is being taken from him by a gang of larger boys. 
Havine control of the military, he determined to retiun 
his office by force of arms. At this evidence of resis- 
tance a committee composed of Dave MoflFat, who got his 
start in life as a professional bunco-steerer and never 
altered his methods except to extend their scope ; Franklin 
J. Hearne, president of the Colorado Fuel & iron Co., and 
Dennis Sheedy, a millionaire mine owner of Denver, called 
upon him with the information that unless he surrendered 
gracefully they would accomplish his financial ruin. As 
a result of this persuasive assurance, Adams rose to lofty 
heights of patriotic self-forgetfulness and pjroclaimed 
through the nress that rather than plimge his beloved 
state mto a bloody civil conflict he would submit to be- 
ing robbed of the office to which he had been elected. 

Thus was a state stolen and deliberately delivered into 
the grasp of corporate ffreed. 

And likewise was laid the foundation of a conspiracy 
so stupendous that it stupefied all who contemplated the 
amazing proportions of its purpose. 

In the putrid soil of this political Sodom were sown the 
seeds that soon were to "blossom in blood and flower in 
flame." 



CHAPTER IX. 

WARNED BY A WOMAN. 

Whilst thdt for which all virtue now is sold, 
And almost every vice,<i— almighty gold. 

—Ben Jonson. 

One of those terrific storms tjiat occasionally come to 
Colorado had descended upon Denver like the Spirit of 
Destruction. The ejffect was that of elemental warfare, 
a cataclysmal conflict of primeval forces. Lightnines 
leaped from the night's black bosom to stab the dark- 
ness like flaming swords; and a^ain thej would dart 
from all directions in zigzag flight, Tike the ja^ed tongues 
of gigantic demons, until all the world was m a glare as 
from the final conflagration. The thunders rumbled and 
reverberated like the hoarse grumblings of an angered 
god, then clashed in a climax of fury that tore the heavens 
to tatters and flung them to earth in ravelings of rain. 

While the storm was at its height a lone pedestrian, 
wrapped in a rain-coat and with head bowed to the blast, 
hurried down Eighteenth street, which thoroughfare was 
deserted by all others. The tempest tore at his cravenette 
with felonious fingers, vainly striving to strip it from him ; 
then, as if in baffled rage, buffeted him almost to the 
gutter for its ruffianly revenge. Watchers snugly 
ensconced in sheltered window-nooks observed his passage 
and, made cosier by the contrast, wondered what urgent 
mission could call him abroad in such wild weather. 

The man was William D. Haywood, secretary-treasurer 
of the Western Federation of Miners, and an aggressive 
Socialist agitator; He had been to visit a sick comrade, 
and now was hurrying homeward to his family, from 
whom he never remained over night when such absence 
could possibly be avoided. No parent ever was more 
devotea than was he to his two daughters, Vemie and 
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Henrietta; and to his invalid wife, helpless in her wheel- 
chair — ^unable even to feed herself— he was husband, 
father, nurse, and all else that need can make the heart 
of a noble man for the afflicted object of its love. Every 
night for years he had lifted that frail form gently in 
his great arms and tenderly tucked her into bed, just as 
a mother would minister to her child. And this night, 
as always, the pathetic picture of his helpless helpmeet,- 
patient beneath the weight of the endless chain of her 
unremitting torture, was ever before his eyes, and he 
was eager to be with her and soothe her sufferings with his 
unfailmg sympathy. 

"JJeva, my poor darling," he murmured, as he struggled 
through the storm, "can there never be foimd a relief 
from those racking pains-^can science and skill provide 
no remedy?" 

These thoughts of his family made him very tender 
toward all himifinity, and his heart ached for the un- 
fortunates — ^the outcasts and the poor. Particularly did 
his thoughts dwell upon the lamentable lot of the Little 
Sisters of the Night who ply their pitiful traffic regularly 
along Eighteenth street, where the shadows give them 
friendly shelter, but whence they had been driven by 
the storm. He was not permitted to forget their presence, 
however, for their hot, incessant eyes glowed from the 
gloom of cavernous doorways, whereto they beckoned the 
belated passers-by with urgently amorous gesture. 

Haywood had just crossed Curtis street when a shrill 
feminine shriek of pain and fear rose above the small 
nocturnal noises and mingled with the mightier sounds 
of the storm. Then a woman darted from a doorway, 
closely pursiied by a man. In the middle of the^ street 
he overtook her and with a truculent blow in the face 
felled her to the pavement. 

The terrified scream that followed this last assault 
aroused Haywood to immediate action. He sped toward 
the spot like a human hurricane, and hurled himself 
upon the bipedal brute. His hard fist shot out like a 
stone from a catapult, and th^ fellow dropped to the 
flushed street as if stricken dead. 

Haywood half expected the woman to turn upon him. 
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He knew well the perverse moods of the Lower Life, End 
how its women will fiercely defend the male creatures 
who beat and rob and enslave them. The fellow at his 
feet he recognized for a typical pimp — ^that vilest of 
human vermin that crawls through the cloaca of the 
under-world. It is this refuse of the race, the garbage 
of creation (despised even by the police who prey upon 
the very same victims), who live loathsomely in idle- 
ness upon the shameful earning of the Scarlet Woman. 

"Capitalists of a sort in their small way are they," 
reflected Haywood, "producing nothing themselves, and 
exploiting their slaves to the full extent of their earning 
capacity. And revolting as they are, the^jr typify per- 
fectly the principles upon which the entire system of 
capitalism rests. Indeed, their real dishonor is less than 
that of their compeers in more reputable lines of com- 
merce, for they prostitute a lesser part of society." 

But in 'the woman Haywood found something of a 
surprise. There was that about her which distinsuished 
her from her class, even though a life of iniquity had set 
its indelible seal upon her, as always, that none who was 
squandering his manhood might ever mistake her calling. 

Young she was by the reckoning of years, yet with a 
face which showed that she long before had passed the 
virginity of vice. A face of rarely delicate beauty, haunt- 
in^y handsome, and reminiscent of refinement; a face 
from behind the mockery of whose painted mask looked 
forth the pale ghosts of lost possibilities — ^the remaining 
wraiths oi better things. 

The brute who had been felled by Haywood's fist re- 
gained his feet and slunk off like a frightened rat, glad 
of escape and too cowardly for any thought of retaliation. 

Bruised and bedragglea, the woman had risen from the 
wet asj)halt, and Haywood, regarding her incuriously 
for an instant, was about to pass on, his protecting pres- 
ence being no longer needed; but he paused from an 
impulse oi courtesy to listen to her thanks. 

"You have saved my life," she said, and in her musical 
voice was none of the degraded quality of the demi-monde. 
"He swore he would kill me — and he would have kept 
his word. Not that normally he has the nerve to murder — 
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but he is a dope fiend, and was crazed with the drug. It 
waa the usual trouble," she cmlained, drearily; "he 
wasn't satisfied with the money I gave him — saia I was 
^holding out.' " 

She came closer, but with respjBctful manner, her pro- 
fessional demeanor for the time discarded. When she got 
a fair look at Haywood's face, she gave a start. 

"I know you" — she spoke with suppressed excitement. 
"You're Bill Haywood. I've heard you speak — ^heard 
you talk about Socialism. Would to heaven we had it 
now, and there might be hope even for me ! But it will 
come too late for my relief and redemption," and she 
sighed hopelessly. 

"You have done me a very great service this night," 
she went on, with genuine gratitude in her tones. You 
thought it worth while to stop in this storm to defend 
a woman of the town from a brawling lover,' " and she 
shuddered at the word. "You did this merely from a 
manly impulse to protect the weak, and without a thought 
of reward or even of thanks. But I will be able to repay 
you amply and in a way of which you little dream. The 
day is not distant when you will know the worth of the 
gratitude of Marguerite Howard." 

"What do you mean by that?" Haywood inquired, 
with manifest interest. 

"The time for explanation is to come," she answered 
him. "It would do you no good now to know the truth. 
But I can tell you that you are momentarily menaced by 
a deadly peril, knowledge of which would not avail to 
protect you. This danger I am helpless to avert, but it 
is within my power when the blow has fallen to save 
you from the fearful coil of consequences. You will 
come to your Gethsemane, but when the hour is darkest 
arid your agony deepest, remember that you will be turned 
back from Golgotha by the hand of Marguente Howard." 

With this she was gone, leaving Haywood to puzzle 
over her enigmatical words. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE PRESS CLUB LEVEE. 

The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease. — Pope. 
The press is the fourth estate of the realm. — Carlyle. 

It was an epochal event in the history of the Denver 
Press Club, and was being appropriately and adeg[uately 
celebrated by the membersnip of that convivial or- 
ganization. 

Josiah M. Ward, dean of Denver's Fourth Estate, was 
taking leave of the City of Lights to enter upon the 
work m New York City. Every fellow of the craft in town 
felt that in some way he owed Joe a debt of gratitude, 
and like conscientious persons they proceeded collectively 
to liquidate. 

Joe Ward was accounted one of the ablest city editors 
that ever held down a local desk in Denver — or any other 
city, for that matter. Not that he confined his excep- 
tional talents to the local room, for both the news desk 
and the managing editor's sanctum had known his pre- 
siding presence, ^ut it was on the city tripod he was 
transcendent. He was possessed of a peculiar affinity for 
news potentialities, aside from their ordinary values and 
relativities. He had a divining sense that was nearly 
diabolical. He could with amazing quickness dissect a 
piece of news — not only its physical parts, but its psychic 
components — and with a certainty that gave one the 
shivers. He could instantly discover more sensational 
possibilities in a seemingly ordinary story— could dig be- 
neath the surface and uncover more spectacular features 
from its app£U*ent commonplaces — ^than a veteran re- 
porter can find things to kick about. Whether the proc- 
ess was analytical or intuitive, the result was sufficiently 
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remarkable to suggest uncanniness and almost to inspire 
awe. 

Joe was a product of the Pacific coast, and many of the 
better features of Pacific coast journalism were the prod- 
uct of his prolific genius. For twelve years he had oeen 
city editor of the San Francisco Examiner, a co-worker 
with Sam Chamberlain, Alan Kelly, Arthur McEwen, 
and others of that coterie of Califomia newspaper makers 
who later revolutionized the work in tiie East. Afterward, 
he did as much as any other to develop Denver journal- 
ism, and his extraordinary exploits are treasured among 
the traditions of the craft in the Rocky Mountain region. 

But surpassing all other of his achievements. Ward 
was author of ''Come With Me Into Babylon," a novel 
of profundity and power, a recondite performance quite 
remarkable for a busy newspaper man. Aa becometh 
a worthy parent, he was exceeding fond of this offspring 
of his genius. So, whenever a reporter coveted a place 
on the local staff of the Post, if he were knowing he 
would station himself by the portals of some soft-£ink 
emporium frequented by the observant Josiah, with a 
copy of "Come With Me," etc., ostentatiously tucked be- 
neath his arm, and lol his desire straightway waa grati- 
fied. In consequence, the Post always had a local staff of 
superior numerical strength. 

Were brevity characteristic of a space writer, Joe might 
be described aa corpulent, convivial and cranky. He was 
the best-loved and worst-abused city editor m Denver. 
His reporters would "cuss" him or fight for him with 
equal readiness — and as a rule with equal reason. Gruff 
he was, and often extremely exasperating, but his heart 
was a nugget of gold and through his nature ran a vein 
of the virgin metal. 

Joe's performance on the Post had attracted the at- 
tention of the "crowned heads" in the East, and the opu- 
lent owner of one of Gotham's iaundiced journals nad 
proposed that he give epileptic exhibitions on Park Row 
at a compensation he could not consistently overlook. In 
accepting the offer Joe frankly wrote: 

"I have small respect for your yellow journalism, but 
I have a large desire for your yellow gold." 
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So a farewell levee waa held by the Press Club. The 
affair was managed by John Craig Hammond, admit- 
tedly an authority and an adept in such matters, and the 
chief feature thereof was the presentation to Joe by the 
club members of a magnificent gold watch and cnain. 

It was a goodly company that had gathered to bid, 
Josiah godspeed, the greater number being reporters, as 
a matter of mathematical necessity. And it is difficult to 
find a more '^desirable citizen" as a class than the rep- 
resentative American reporter. The local room is 
the storm center of a newspaper establishment, and 
whoso withstands its buffetings needs must be of 
-staunchest fibre. It has been said that of the three 
departments of newspaper work, the business depart- 
ment gets all the money, the editorial department gets 
all the glory, and the reportorial department gets all 
the hard work. Which, of course, while clever, is not 
strictly true; although so far as the business department 
is concerned it so nearly approximates the truth that 
the discrepancy is scarcely worth discussing. 

Strange it is that the American reporter, one of the 
most positive forces in our national life, has been given 
no adequate portrayal in literature. The explanation of 
this neglect must be that none fully knows the reporter 
except himself, and he is quite too modest for self-deline- 
ation. He is boldly individual, a character-repousse upon 
the monotonous expanse of a mediocre time. T^ose 
qualities essential to success in his work, together with 
tne effect of training, have produced a type so distinctive 
as to approximate race differentiation. To attain to any 
rank he must have initiative and intuition, tact,^ discern- 
ment, coolness, discrimination, adaptability, diplomacy 
nerve, discretion, judgment, decision^ readiness and re- 
source; he must be alert and aggressive, self-reliant and 
self-sufficient. He has been pretty .accurately described 
by an English writer in the following verse : 

"Enslaved, improvident, elate. 
He greets the embarrassed gods, nor fears 

To grasp the iron hand of Fate, 
Or match with Destiny for beers!" 
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Walter Juan Davis was there— of course; Walt Davis, 
the most genial genius known to Denver journalism since 
the days of Eugene Field. Walt is ubiquitous, omni- 
present, all-pervasive. You can't escape him — and don't 
wish to. You can safely count on finding him anywhere 
except at a Prohibition picnic. Should you fail to find 
him — ^which never happens — ^you would start out to hunt 
him up. You meet Walt everywhere. At the portals of 
some popular gin-mill you part from him with cordial 
leave-takmes and many mutual assurances of imalterable 
esteem, and with his affectionate "A rivederci" still echo- 
ing in your ears you encounter him at the entrance to 
the very next gilded den of drink you are forced to pass. 
His inevitability disturbs your orthodox mind with doubts 
about there bemg two distinct places of ultimate abode, 
for it is imthinkable that, however your ticket might 
read, you ever could reach a region where you wouIdn^t 
meet Walt Davis. 

But why waste words on Walt Davis, for who doesn't 
know him? Yet it is impossible to ignore him, verbally 
or vinously. He is historic — some say prehistoric. His 
age is a matter for conjecture ; he looks to be in his prime, 
but there be those wno whisper that he is preserved in 
alcohol and is physically immortal — as he is intellectually. 
On the strength of this, he may be referred to indefinitely 
in the present tense. For himself, he dismisses the ques- 
tion of authentic age and declares he discovered the 
fountain of perpetual youth in Kentucky. Furthermore, 
he solemnly asserts that water is an improper and in- 
jurious beverage and that it should be utilized ex- 
clusively for ablutionary purposes. He points out the 
fact that it is full of ^erms. and so pronounced is his 
disapproval of this insipid out insidious fluid that he 
will not even use it as a "chaser." To such abstinence 
he confidently ascribes his life-long immunity from 
typhoid. 

"Why, water rots your shoes," he is accustomed to as- 
sert. "If it will do this to tough leather, think, then, of 
the effect it must have on the tender tissues of your 
stomach 1" 
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Davis is so picturesque and so inescapable that he is 
reckoned a part of Colorado's scenery. He is unique and 
universal. In the fullness of his renown, ordinary fame 
seems to him a thing pitifully circumscribed and pa- 
thetically provincial. Upon coming to Colorado, tourists 
ask first to see Walter Juan Davis; when he has been 
pointed out, then they go to see Pike's Peak. 

Every swinging door between Welton and Wyiikoop 
opens automaticaUy at Walt's approach, and he is wel- 
comed by every bartender in the territory sandwiched by 
those streets, not more for his custom tnan for his com- 
panionship. 

He distributes his patronage widely and impartially, 
giving as his reason for disregarding the modem tendency 
toward concentration in busmess, the very plausible pos- 
sibility that were he to bestow his trade upon a single 
saloonist that favored individual soon would become 
such a capitalist that he would forsake the liquor busi- 
ness for some more extensive field of commercial ex- 
ploitation. 

Joe Ward's estimate of Walt Davis was once given in 
these words: 

"Walt would have been a great winner if he hadn't 
made the mistake of trying to open the jax;k-pot of life 
with a corkscrew." 

This afternoon Walt, seated at a table in a rear room at 
the Press Club, was seen scribbling thoughtfully on a sheet 
of beer-stained copy paper, and those who saw wondered 
at his unwonted industry when oflf duty. Explanation 
was forthcoming, however, for soon Walt appeared in the 
parlor and regaled the company by reciting that classic 
bit of autobiogriaphic verse, * You're Drunk." Since 
that day, emblazoned on burnt leather, it has been scat- 
tered over the continent and sent to the remotest comers 
of every land where men are wont to quaflf the flowing 
bowl, and unanimously adopted as the official anthem of 
the bibulous brotherhood. The Elks buy it inordinately, 
and it has become as familiar to all worthy convivialists 
as is any "Mother Goose" melody to avid childhood. But" 
on this occasion it was fresh from the fount of inspira- 
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tion. Lest they should in time become lost, the lines are 
herewith presented for preservation : 

When your heels hit hard 

And your head feels queer. 
And your thoughts foam up 

Like the froth on beer; 
When your legs are weak 

And your voiee is strong. 
And you laugh like hell 

At some damn fool song — 

You're drunk, b'gosh, you're drunk! 

The "Two Dromios" were there— Guy LaCJoste and Ed 
Bingham. The latter, long an exile, had strayed from 
the jungles of Park Row for a brief return to "that dear 
Denver." This pair had jointly written "Art Thou the 
Man?" a novel of the Denver Tenderloin, that they might 
share the shame of its production. Still disposed to col- 
laborate in crime, they locked arms unsteadily while they 
sang that touching ballad, "The Darby Ram," in a man- 
ner that gave an excellent satisfaction. 

During this performance, that fascinating feuilletonist, 
Fred White, dropped in and carefully selected the most 
comfortable chair in the room. "F. W. W." had a large 
repute as a musical critic, and he listened gravely to the 
"rambling" duet. 

James Barton Adams was there— Adams, the "Pioneer 
Poet," as much a part of Colorado as the air or the alti- 
tude, and as eminently distinctive in his particular field 
as is Riley in the province of Hoosier delineation. He had 
just returned from a vacation of several months among 
the rose-gardens of southern California, but he was de- 
lighted to get back to Denver. With that strange spirit 
which animated Job's comforters, he sought to dieer 
his friend's departure by singing the charms of the city 
he was leaving. He had prepared a panegyrical poem 
which he read for benefit of the regretful Josiah. The 
lines were as follows : 
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ONLY ONE DENVER ON EARTH. 

When a fellow gets back from vacation and sees 

Once again the big town of his love, 
And feels once again the enlivening breeze 

That sweeps from the mountains above; 
When he meets with embraces like hugs of a bear 

That lessen his usual girth. 
He's ready to kiss the big Bible and swear 

That there's only one Denver on earth. 

On pinions of silence his memory flies 

Back over the trails he has trod. 
The beauties beneath semi-tropical skies 

Where flowers bespangle the sod; 
Great cities of grandeur that never can wane, 

Proud temples of fabulous worth. 
Yet, roused from his dreaming, he hums the refrain: 

"There is only one Denver on earth." 

No skies are so fair as the arching of blue 

That smiles on the Queen of the Plain, 
No mortals more brave than the subjects so true 

Who nerve her strong arms in her reign. 
Where torrents of business flow on with a roar. 

Or 'round the home's hallowed hearth. 
She's a model of pride and a queen to the core — 

There is only one Denver on earth. 

The Prodigal, that Ahasuerus of the Fourth Estate 
whose moody wanderi4:igs had made hhn known in 
nearly every newspaper office throughout the land, was 
again in Denver on one of his penodic "last returns," 
and he also was present. 

*^*Ah, well/' he sighed, made pensive by Adams' poem, 
''Denver is a dear mistress, despite her debauehment, and 
none there be who can cheerfully forsake her. And soon 
or late, those who do go return to beseech her forgiveness 
and beg to be restored to her favor/' 

The JProdigal had been in town for some time, hav- 
ing arrived New Year eve, when he had commemorated 
his advent with a piece of verse in which penitently he 
vowed anew his devotion and constancy to the fair city 
of his fondest love and pledged himself to roam no more — 
and meant it, at the time. This production he had 
guarded from prying eyes with a brooding distrust, ap- 
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prehensive of invidious comparisons and sarcastic ref- 
erences to Patti's infinitely recurring "farewell tours." 
But Adams' poem encouraged him to present 

BACK TO DENVER. 

O Rome | ♦ ♦ ♦ City of the Soul I The orphans of' the heart must turn 
to thee. — Byron. 

Denver, delectable city! 

I come at your calling, tho' late, 
With a feeling of infinite pity 

For dwellers outside of your gate. 
Tho* tardy may seem my returning, 

I come, now my errantry done. 
With all of a prodigal's yearning 

And more than the love of a son. 

Yea, more than a mistress, a mother 

You are to the orphan of heart; 
My homage shall you, and none other, 

Know while the days come and depart. 
Municipal queen, you are royal 

In all of your compassing charms 
That I cherish with love that is loyal 

And wide as your welcoming arms. 

Tho* Winter's cold chastity cover 
The earth with a virginal seal, 

1 speak with the lips of a lover 

Warm words that no frost can congeal. 
The swift seasons change in my dreaming. 

And passes the pallor of snows. 
And the gold of the harvest is gleaming 

Where the grace of the summer-time glows. 

I take from so regal a donor 

The gifts that are good — aye, divine — 
And drink to your health and your honor 

In air like a wonderful wine. 
The dream of the poet discloses 

The beauty December would hide — 
In the bloom of your redolent roses 

The world blushes fair as a bride. 

At no time had Joe been hilarious over his prospective 
hegira, and the effect of these literary offerings was to 
augment his depression until his doleful demeanor was 
the cause of considerable remark. 
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"Most lugubrious looking cuss I ever saw," commented 
J. Edgar CliflFord, whose own sorrowful expression re- 
sulted from his experience in the show business. "Onlv 
countenance I can recall that would at all compare witn - 
Joe's for sadness was that of a man who was eating his 
heart out with grief over the death of his mother-in-law." 

Bob Beere, the reporter-revolutionist and a right joyous 
Jacobin, was there — all there. He had reached that point 
in his potations where he felt an irresistible impulse to 
make a speech. 

"Comrades and compotators — " he began, rising to his 
feet. 

"Sit down, and shut upl" ordered George Hull, tug- 
ging at the orator's coat-tails. "D'ye think we're all a lot 
of Socialists and dipsomaniacs?" 

Before they succeeded in subduiiJg him, Beere had 
managed to mutter something about "the system" and 
"capitalist robbers." 

'VRobbers?" echoed Walt Davis, whose ear had dimly 
caught the word. "Do you know what a robber is? 
Course not, you embryonic 'cyclopedia of economic mis- 
information. I'll tell you, though. A robber's a man 
who jpours out a drink of whiskey, and when you say 
'stop,^ stops." 

The reading of the poems had turned the conversation 
to literary topics, and Shakespeare came under discus- 
sion. 

"That's riffht, what Walt says about robbers," remarked 
Jack Connolly, who couldn't help looking like Jim Oor- 
bett. "The real robber isn't the fellow who takes your 
money. Shakespeare says, 'Who steals my purse, steals 
trash,^ which causes the suspicion that Bill was in the 
newspaper business before he met the Frohmans." 

"What do you think of Shakespeare?" Tom Hunter 
inquired of Joe Dickson, who alternated in assisting Otto 
Floto on sports and helping Charlie Bryson mangle copy. 

"Oh, I don't know," Dickson returned doubtfully. 'To 
tell the truth, I never read but one thing of Shake- 
speare's — let's see, what the hell was the head on it — oh, 
vunno, that long police story — 'The — 'The — oh, yes, 
'The Rape of Lucrece.' " 
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"Well, and what did you think of it?" smiled his 
questioner. 

"Think of it? Hell, I didn't think anything of itl" 
replied the irreverent and inelegant Dickson. Why, I 
could boil the damned thing down to a stick and a half." 

From Shakesperean literature to the modern drama was 
an easy and a logical transition, and the standard stage 
productions of the season were discussed in critical de- 
tail. 

"Ever see 'Ten Nights in a Bar-room'?" Frank Farrar 
facetiously inquired of Walt Davis. 

"No," Walt confessed, "but I've often seen ten bar- 
rooms in one night." 

This conversation by the cognoscenti had caused a 
temporary suspension of irrigating operations. 

"Somebody order up the drinks right sudden," growled 
the insolvent Dickson, with thirsty impatience. "What 
the devil d'ye think we are, anyway — a drove of drome- 
daries?" 

"Here's to our red noses!" proposed Walt Davis when 
the refreshments arrived. 

"Dickson's all right in some ways," was Dave Wilson's 
commendatory complaint, "but he has a most distressing 
habit of borrowing money and never returning it." 

"Merely the eccentricity of genius," explained Walt 
Davis. 

Will Emmons, the renegade, who, seduced by the 
siren voice of George Vallery, had deserted the Free Do- 
main to join the forces of Plutus as advertising manager 
of the Colorado Midland, made his appearance. He had 
just returned from piloting George Gould's party on an 
mspection trip over the Midland, which was a Gould 
property. He was welcomed eflFusively by the gang, for 
^ since he and George Gould had been photographea to- 

f ether by Joe Langer of the Post, Emmons had always 
een good for a "touch." 
"Have a drink, Walt?" he invited. 
"Sav, now, some of you young fellows can ask the 
most foolish questions 1" Davis declared. "Do I resemble 
a Rechabite, or look as if I were suffering from an at- 
tack of adipsy?" 
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Emmons promptly disclaimed any such unworthy 
thought, and while the drinks were en route he told of 
the trip. 

"For my own personal association," he concluded^ with 
a furtive glance at Beere, as he raked a match on his sole 
and lighted a Manuel Garcia, "I must confess that I 
prefer the plute to the proletaire. As a rule the former is 
a good fellow, and he sure knows how to treat his finau; 
cial inferiors who are his intellectual superiors; but 
social intercourse with the horny-headed son-of — er — of 
toil, isn't always so satisfying. He usually has a grouch 
on, and what he doesn't know about gentle courtesy would 
fill several large volumes on etiquette. It's interesting, 
too, to watch the plute at his pleasures. No wonder the 
average person has such a vast respect for wealth. A 
great deal of divinity doth hedge about a man who can 
order around his special train like a duke does his dog- 
cart and have an engine for his horse and a palace car 
for his carriage. I'd like to travel that way myself, but 
can't hope to do so till I have a railroad of my own. So 
I was curious about these men who could touch a button 
on the car side (a ring somewhat different from Alad- 
din's) and a slave would appear with icjed champagne, 
and — say, is that Jap servitor trying to poison me? — ^this 
sample of spiritus frumenti is something fierce — worse'n 
the 'spirit of 76,' " and again he glanced apprehensively 
at Beere. 

■ "Oh, you fastidious fellows who train with the Gould 
gang and get your depraved palates delicately adjusted 
to the flavor of champagne and other ladies' beverages 
don't know what the real raging strong drink is," was 
Walt Davis' contemptuous comment. "You ought to 
order Mellen's food, anyway. Now, when I worked in 
Tucson — " -*- 

"Oh, chisel it outf" groaned Paul Gregg, whose animal 
pictures made Frederic Remington look like a "nature 
faker." "All you guys with copper-lined stomachs 
who've been down in Greaserland make a practice of 
bragging about how much mescal you could put away, 
while—" 

^7* that Bof Davis flared. "Guess you know as much 
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about it as a Gila monster, don't you? Well, let me tdl 
you that in my time in Tucson no grown man except a 
^greaser' would think of touching mescal any more than 
he would of tanking up on innocuous pulque or — or 
benedictine. Why, we fed mescal to bottle-reared babies. 
I won't undertake to describe the quality of the liquor we 
drank down there in those days, further than to say that 
the most humane impulse it generated in the mind of a 
cultured gentleman was a wild desire to murder his 
mother; but you can gather some idea of what it was like 
when I tell you that we used aqua fortis for a 'chaser/ " 

The day was that fateful January 23 which saw the 
assassination of Grank Duke Sergius in St. Petersburg. 
The afternoon papers had jjlayed up the tragedy with a 
lavish expenditure of red ink in the head3ines. The 
affair, of course, was the subject of considerable con- 
ment at the club. 

"In these days of imported fashions and deported 
workingmen, the Muscovite method of dominicide by 
dynamite may yet be introduced into Colorado/' the pes- 
simistic Beere gloomily predicted. 

"Well,'* remarked Frank Webster, "the unfortunate in- 
cident serves rather forcefullv to recall Count Munster's 
famous description of the Kussian government as *an 
absolutism tempered with assassination.' " 

"It was *23' for your Uncle Seree, all ridbt," remarked 
Willie Collier,^ glancing at the calendar. Being a police 
reporter of long standing, he had a ghastly conception of 
what constitutes humor. 

"It must have been a great shock to His Grace," grave- 
ly opined Frank McClelland. "They say he was all 
broken up." 

"He'll have a devil of a time pulling himself together 
when Bro. Gabe toots his trumpet," suggested 'Gene 
Taylor. 

Thus carelessly did they indulge their grisly jests, for 
the Russian tragedy seemed so remote that it was scarce- 
ly real. Little dia thejr dream that this dynamite ex- 
Slosion in another hemisphere was to have its echo of 
eath in Denver that would shake the foundations of the 
Fourth Estate and bring sorrow to the heart of every 
member of the craft. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE MYSTERIOUS MESSAGE. 

A chiel's amang you takinar notes. 
And, faith, he'll prent it. 

— Bums. 
He comes, the herald' of a noisy world, 
With spatter'd boots, strapp'd waist, and frozen locks; 
News n-om all nations lumbering at his back. 

— Cowper. 

An organization ostensibly designed for the promo- 
tion of feUowhood among the cmt, and really main- 
tained for the benefit of such, but chiefly supported, as 
was proper and becoming, by tribute levied upon various 
plebeian votaries of Mammon (impossible bounders in 
Bohemia's world) who were willing to pay exorbitantly 
for the privilege of unmerited association with intellectual 
aristocrats — such was the Denver Press Club. 

This method of maintenance, while it entailed the 
annoyance of admitting these representatives of Philistia 
to a pseudo-fellowshij), also enabled a body of right good 
Bohemians to revel in luxurious quarters while reliev- 
ing them of that financial responsibility they find so 
irfiome and at times impossible. Notwithstanding that 
corporate financial independence which comes of pluto- 
cratic patronage, the formal rules of this organization 
were more rigidly enforced than is the custom with most 
press clubs, and those geniuses who scorn such sordid de- 
tails as payment of dues, the nominal amount of which, 
like a "kept" shop-girl's salaried situation, serves as a robe 
of respectability, were unceremoniously cast into the outer 
darkness. Next to actual virtue, a convincing appear- 
ance thereof is the thing of ^eatest value. 

In truth, although the legitimate members of this press 
club which regretfully but profitably tolerated the 
unqualified, made right honorable endeavor to maintain 
a semblance of the state, Bohemia was a condition foreign 
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to Denver, the communii^ being hopelessly given over 
to the hosts of Philistia. The wherefore of which lament- 
able surrender of a rightful sovereignty by those of the 
blood roval to the overfed usurpers waa conclusively ex- 
plained by Jack Hammond. 

"Civilization out here is too conventional," he declared, 
as he smoked his cigarette down to its cork tip and threw, 
away the butt. ''Being yoimg and inexperienced, it 
lacks self-confidence and fortifies itself with all the for- 
malities. So, the exactions of existence here are not 
compatible with the bona fide Bohemia. Vagabondia 
can not abide the atmosphere of the drawing-room, and 
loses its virtues when it masquerades in full-dress. It is 
strangled as with an iron garrote by the rigid restric- 
tions of artificial society. 

"It's all off with your Bohemian when he reaches a 
point of prosperity where he can order a cab when it 
rains instead of waiting under an awning till the clouds 
roll by. 

"George M. Baxter, in his 'Bohemia and Its People,^ 
says, 'I unagine that it is a monstrous hard thing for a 
rich man to be a Bohemian — although I have Known 
several fortune-favored persons who possessed the essen- 
tial instincts, and might have been of the inner circle 
had they not been provided with a plethora of gold.' 
Which comprehends all I would say on that phaae of 
the subject. 

"The free spirit of dear Bohemia, wherein a dime is 
a fortune and a doughnut a feast, languishes, too, in the 
enervating environment of luxury," Hammond went on, 
his speech drawing brightness from the sparkling Moselle 
he was drinking. "The tribe can't thrive in fienver — 
there's a dearth of rathskellers. Here your newspaper 
worker needs must dine at Tortoni's, or at Clarke's at 
the very least. How can the true spirit of the Vagrom 
Ones survive such dietetic innovation ; how may the tra- 
ditions of the tribe outlive this gastronomic revolution?" 
(Cries of "Damfino — ^refer it to Beerel") 

"No, there's no Bohemia in Denver to-day," Jack con- 
tinued with oracular confidence. "Once there was, per- 
haps, in the olden time — surely there must have l^en 
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for Eugene Field ; but the spirit of that day has departed. 
Now the Goths and Vandals, with their barbaric riches, 
have overthrown the honorable order. Where shall we 
hopefully seek the true Bohemia? You won't find it 
along Larimer's sordid way, that's sure. And Champa 
and Curtis know it not. True, counterparts of Den- 
nett's dot the city to redeem it partly from the Vulgar 
Rich; but where in Denver will you match the demo- 
cratic Dolan's, where all Park Kow, from managing 
editor to copy-chaser, goes for its *beef and Boston'? Ah, 
Dame Denver," he apostrophized, "your Bohemia is quite 
too gilded for the genuine brotherhood !" 

For this, as for all other of earth's perplexing prob- 
lems, Walt Davis had his unfailing solution — a saturated 
solution. His life-motto and working-maxim was, 
"When in doubt, take a drink." And all persons and 
things invariably adjusted themselves to his prevailing 
mood, as when in his report of a G. A. R. parade he 
referred to the "ranks of battle-scarred veterans," and 
the compositor, with an almost human intelligence, set 
it up "bottle-scarred," and the proof-reader, with his 
proverbial sense of eternal fitness, passed it along. 

"Were you ever a soldier, Walt?" Bob Seymour 
inquired. 

"Sure, he's always been a soldier," volunteered War- 
ren Gilbert, the long cartoonist, who put: a laugh into 
every line he drew. "He can do more soldiering than 
any other reporter in Denver. Haven't I been out with 
him on assignments?" 

"Yes, I was a^ soldier once," Walt admitted. "I wasn't 
on the firing line, though — managed to hold my job. 
It was my duty to look after the ammunition — to get 
grape-shot and set the can-astir." 

A solemn silence fell upon the company like the pro- 
verbial funeral pall, to be broken at length by Joe Ward 
himself. 

"Any fellow who'd perpetrate a pun like that," Joe 
declared with judicial deliberation, "oughtn't to be 
allowed anything to drink but water for twenty-four 
hours 1" 
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"And then he ought to get shot with a high-ball," 
Jack Tiemey supplemented. 

None but the elect was in evidence at the club this 
evening, the only alien to the Fourth Estate present 
being Lord Dunraven, who was there as the guest of 
Guy LaCoste. But Dunraven was sib to Bohemia's 
brotherhood, being the best of good fellows and a most 
democratic aristocrat. He was recently arrived from 
California, where he had gone to look after some land 
investments, and he told of his experience in a snow 
blockade at Tennessee Pass on the coastward trip. 

"My man Hawkins hadn't been in the states before — 
he's with me but a short time" — said his lordship, "and 
he was tremendously impressed with the immensitjr of 
everything over here, in contrast with the^ 'tight little 
island' whereon he had always lived. With the first 
day out of New York he became noticeably thoughtful 
and unusually taciturn. He obviously was awed by the 
majesty of the Allegheny mountains, and overpowered 
by the astounding magnitudes and 'magnificent dis- 
tances' as we sped across the states. Hawkins had not had 
an idea the world was so large. All the way from Chicago 
to Denver he appeared to be in a 'deep brown study.' 
When we reached the Rockies, he foimd them so stag- 
geringly stupendous that he seemed stricken with inar- 
ticulate astonishment. When we got stalled at Tennes- 
see Pass he was still gazing out upon the white vastness 
in dumb amazement. Also his face was troubled and 
he appeared to have something weighty on his mind. 
Several times he essayed to speak, but before the thought 
was revealed he wrapped it again in the shroud of si- 
lence. At length the relief of speech became imperative, 
and he blurted out: 

" 'Sye, Hi dawn't think that bloomin' Cawlumbus 
did so blarsted much w^en 'e discovered this bloody 
cawntry. 'Ow hin th' bleedin' 'ell could 'e 'elp hit?' " 

"Ah, yes, it's a big coimtry, and a great one," and 
Gen. Frank Hall, the veteran mining editor, sighed 
reminiscently. "But in this era of rapid transportation 
you can't properly appreciate its physical proportions. 
Now, in the good old days of ox-wagon travel you can 
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bet we knew what mileage meant. We m^y have been 
a trifle slow, then, but we always got there. Why. when 
a couple started out on a wedding trip in a prairie 
schooner' it was always expected that they'd come back 
with two or three children." 

Roy Giles was scribbling on the back of a wine list, 
and The Prodigal, glancing carelessly at the scrawl, read : 

"A drunkard will get sober, but a fool will never get 
wise." 

Roy could testify to the truth of the first proposition, 
having tried it. 

"That apothegm reminds me of an experience," re- 
marked The Prodigal, who lived largely in the past. 
"Returning to New York from Denver some six years 
ago, I drifted into the office of the Morning Telegraph 
in quest of a job. The management had taken advan- 
tage of my absence to reorganize the executive staff, and 
I found a new face at the city desk. It wasn't a beauti- 
ful face. It was the face of Hamilton Marshall. 'Ham' 
had at diflferent times in his distressful career been city 
editor of every paper in New York, to the considerable 
benefit of the paper's news prestige and a corresponding 
detriment to the morals of its entire staff. ^ There was 
a man with a distinct mission in life, which mission 
was to absorb the greatest possible quantity of various 
kinds of intoxicating liquids — and he fulfilled this mis- 
sion with a conscientiousness beyond all criticism. In 
those days I was perched high upon the water-wagon, 
and was foolishly proud of the fact. Fiuiihermore, be- 
cause of my migratory methods my acquaintance in 
Park Row at that time wbs extremely limited; I had 
not before had the misfortune to meet 'Ham,' and knew 
nothing of his personal habits. So in enumerating to him 
the multifarious reasons why he should give me a job, 
I mentioned incidentally that I was addicted to sobriety. 
This statement was in the nature of a personal affront, 
and like a flash came the comment, 'I'd a damsite rather 
have a drunkard who can do things than to be afflicted 
with a sober dub.' But I got the jm)." 

The expanding spirits of the revelers chafed within 
the confines of the club-rooms, and they sallied forth 
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to the wider freedom of the streets. They made the 
rounds of their favorite resorts, and when the circuit 
was completed foimd themselves in a famous abiding 
place of cheer and fellowship. 

"Ah, ha I" chortled Walt Davis, as his glance followed 

the waiters who, in response to Charlie Sprague's order, 

were carrying about among the company bottles whose 

heads were wrapped in towels, "that's a hint of the shape 

' you fellows '11 be in tomorrow." 

But this last extravagant order marked the exhaus- 
tion of the ganefs excnequer, and the financial com- 
mitee of the whole was reorganized into a committee on 
ways and means. From the extent to which liquid sup- 
plies were being purchased, it might have been supposed 
that Joe was outfitting for an expedition into the neart 
of Sahara instead of to a well-imgated community like 
New York. Personally, Joe was in no condition to cope 
with so grave a situation. However, others of the party, 
foreseeing such a crisis, had previously outlined a finan- 
cial policy for the evening without taking him into their 
confidence. 

"Haven't jrou something you can pawn, Joe?" insin- 
uatively inquired Col. Raymond A. Eaton, who had been 
a good newspaper man till Charlie Wantland tempted 
him with money. 

Joe reflected laboriously, in an attempt at an im- 
promptu inventory of his personal possessions which 
might be available for pignoration. Suddenly an idea 
struck him, and he lurched perilously. 

"Gotta wasch," he confided, with a knowing leer. 

"The very thing!" exclaimed the artful Eaton, in 
affected surprise that he hadn't thought of it before. 

So the splendid token of the club's esteem was hastily 
hypothecated and the proceeds applied to the purposes 
of entertainment. As a matter of fact, it had at no time 
been intended that Joe should take the watch to New York 
with him. The donors were not minded to squander 
upon such a bauble so much real money which might 
be judiciously invested in intoxicants. So it had been 
agreed at the outset that when the watch should have 
served sufficiently its purpose as an expression of frater- 
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nal esteem it was to be converted into cash for immediate 
expenditure in further conviviality. 

The time for toasts now was at nand, and many were 
the fine sentiments gloriously baptized in generous 
beakers. And when the juleps came on, frigid and fra- 
grant (nay, chide not nor chortle, good critic— the joy- 
ous julep hath all seasons for its own), the bruised mint 
breathing upward upon them deliciously like a decum- 
bent woman from wnere it was tenderly tucked beneath 
the bits of ice that clinked such clear music against the 
goblet's graven side, the boys were in a high state of 
spirituous sentimentality, feut a discordant note was 
sounded when Joe Dicfeon arose with glass uplifted. 

"Here's to woman — ^the cradle of our aspirations and 
the grave of our hopes," he proposed, with a bitter cyni- 
cism which was a pretty clear clue to what had driven 
him to drink and the newspaper business. 

"Why, you rum-soaked wreck of returning reason — " 
began the indignant Giles, who was newly married and 
had all the neogamist's sensitiveness to any reflections 
on the sex. 

•r "Oh, be optimistic, Joe," interrupted Walt Davis. 
"Always look on the bright side. If there is no bright 
side, scour it. Things could be worse — ^she mighf ve 
married you, you know." 

i There weren't many misogynists present, and the 
company pelted the cynical Dickson and the satirical 
Davis with their chivalrous protests. 

"An unmarried man is a piece of human rubbish on 
the dump-heap of Time," declared Harry Wilber. 

The bachelors were a bit abashed at this, but they 
were game. 

"As a rule, the man who finds marriage a failure has 
failed at everything else," announced Will Emmons, 
whose own Hymeneal happiness inclined him to arro- 
gance on the subject. 

"There ye ax-re, contindin' feriver about th' female 
crayther," remarked Teddy Carrigan in a brogue as 
rich as a fine brocade. "Woman was made fr'm a rib, 
an', begob, she's bin a bone av contintion iwer since." 

The crowd, now considerably diminished by the deser- 
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tion of those on the morning papers who had been obliged 
to go to the office to get up copy on their evening assign- 
ments, returned to the club, as royal a lot of roysterers 
as ever made a night vivid with vermilUon. 

"We'll finish the festivities under own own vine and 
prune tree," said Walt Davis. 

Herbert Graham came in and threw himself dejectedly 
into the only unoccupied chair. His face wore an expres- 
sion of supreme disgust. 

"Hello, pert, what's up?" inquired Joe Dickson solic- 
itously, quick to detect that something was wrong with 
his young friend. 

"My city editor's a chump I" blurted the boy. 

"Of course — they all are, was Joe's sapient comment; 
"otherwise they wouldn't be city editors. But what's the 
specific offense? — Here, waiter, s'more of the destroyer 
of human happiness." 

While they drank, Graham told his troubles, which 
did not differ materially from those of most cub report- 
ers, and concluded with the declaration : 

"I haven't any respect for a man who doesn't know 
more than I do — ^that's the very least that can be expected 
of him." 

"You must learn to submit cheerfully to discipline in 
this business, my boy," Dickson counseled between puffs 
at his perfecto. "You should always respect the authority 
of your superiors, you know, and — ^How's that? Who — 
me? Oh, I haven't anjr superiors." ' 

As the wassail waxed it lost more and more of restraint, 
until the program was resolved to a symposium of mgue 
songs, "gamey" stories and apochryphal anecdotes. 

Suddenly it occurred to some of the party that the 
spirit of the occasion was a bit too blithesome to comport 
with its melancholy object, and they thought it becom- 
ing to bemoan orally Joe Ward's approaching departure 
for the approximate Orient. 

"If this sort of thing keeps up, the New York papers 
'11 get all our good desk men away from us," complained 
Col. John Irby. 

"Well, heaven knows they need 'em bad enough!'* 
avowed Jack Hammond, who had been modestly pes- 
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simistic regarding newspaper conditions in the East ever 
since he left New York to take charge of the city desk 
on Hearst's Chicago American, later to follow the "course 
of empire" to Colorado in a hunt for health. 

[This is perhaps ua good a place as any to remark that 
Joe Ward did not go to New York. The latest tidings 
from him were to the eflfect that he still was holding 
down the city desk on the Post. Various and conflicting 
reasons were assigned for his change of plan, none of 
which would Joe nimself deny or verify. Some said his 
love for Denver was so great that when the test came 
he could not bear to divorce himself. Others declared 
that the surprising discovery of how much the fellows 
really thought of him had caused him to reconsider and 
remain; while not a few gave as a contra-cause an al- 
leged pique at the joyous character of the farewell festivi- 
ties where he had expected evidence of a very wide woe. 
Considerable credence was given the theory that he 
had remained in hope of redeeming that watch, which he 
never has done. One weak-wittea joker suggested that 
the want of the watch had caused him to miss his train. 
It was darkly hinted in certain quarters that he never 
had intended leaving town, but that the whole thing 
was a scheme of Joe^ to get the boys to ^ve him a big 
"blow-ouV' and afford him a sensation similar to that 
of the fortunate individual who reads Wg own obituaries. 
The true explanation probably could be found in the 
business office of the Post] 

Just then Walton came in. They welcomed him 
warmly, for he was vastly popular. But he was mirk 
of mood and failed to respond fully to the general spirit 
of rejoicing. Declining to drink, he picked up the after- 
noon papers and scanned with every appearance of 
anxiety tne accounts of the assassination oi Grand Duke 
Sergius, although he doubtless had read them before. 
His obvious depression, so very unusual, served as a 
damper for the gaiety of the gang. To relieve the con- 
straint, Henry Spencer, the Republican's fiercely funny 
cartoonist, paused in the making of an excruciating 
caricature of Joe Ward, and, as Walton threw down the 
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papers with impatient gesture and an air of increasing 
gloom, quoted from Mary Clemmer's "The Journalist": 

"'Only a newspaper, quick read, quick lost. 
Who sums the treasure that it carries hence? 

Torn, trampled under feet, who counts thy cost. 
Star-eyed intelligence?'" 

Which sentiment was supplemented by Albert Steele 
with a further stanza from the same source : 

"*To serve thy generation, this thy fate: 
"Written in water," quickly fades thy name; 

But he who loves his kind does, first and late, 
A work too great for fame/" 

Then Walt Davis, his mercurial temperament acutely 
affected by the subtle dispiriting influence Walton had 
introduced, and mellowed by, his potations to a proper 
melancholy, favored the company with one of his char- 
acteristic outbursts. His soul was wrung with anguish 
for the sad fate of his "old friend," the late Russian 
grand duke, and he sobbed out his sorrow on Walton's 
shoulder. 

"Just think what they've done to my old room-mate 
Serge !" he wailed. "You couldn't tell the royal remains 
from a can of caviare." 

"Old Walt's cutting into the grape rather deep tonight," 
remarked Jimmy Kelley. "Don't think I ever saw him 
so thoroughly stewed before. Here, Mikado" — ^to the 
waiter — "bring us some of the stuflF that breaks up 
homes." 

"Yes, he's pretty well lit up," Will Shepherd agreed. 
"His emotions are always a reliable gauge for his capac- 
ity." 

Davis, auricularly alert, caught the words, and he wBs 
stirred to wrath by what he termed the "base and base- 
less slander." 

"Do you insinuate that I'm inebriated?" he demanded 
fiercely, pausing in his jeremiad. "Let me tell you some- 
thing, young fellow: I'm immune from the evil effects 
of intemperance — was long ago inoculated with the in- 
toxication virus. In fact, I oelong to the same lodge 
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with both Bacchus and Gambrinus. But I wBsn't feel- 
ing very well this afternoon, and to make sure of myself, 
before coming to the club I tested my capacity by taking 
on everything from a load of grape-shot and a tub of 
suds to a horn of 3-Star Hennessey. So I have confi- 
dence in my ability to handle intelligently the entire 
line of liqui-os dispensed in my direction tonight." 

Then, returning to his interrupted lamentations, Walt 
wept many and very bitter tears. 

"Walt mustVe thought a lot of Sergius," ventured 
Martin Dunn. 

"Yes, it would seem they were boozem friends," said 
Charlie Bonfils, dodging the decanter thrown at him 
by Joe Ward. 

"Why don't you drown your troubles in drink?" sug- 
gested Clarence Lyman, sympathetically. 

"No use," Davis dolefully made answer. "I've tried 
it, and it only soaks 'em and makes 'em expand." 

This touch of sympathy had the unfortunate eflfect of 
tapping afresh the fountain of sorrow within Walter's 
sensitive breast, and once more he wept copiously. 

"I wouldn't take it so hard if I were you," said Tom 
McGill in an attempt at consolation; "perhaps he's bet- 
ter oflF." 

But Walt did'nt seem to be largely reassured by this. 
Besides, his grief was too great for any comforting argu- 
ment to assuage. 

"It's an outrage I" he indignantly exclaimed. "Why, 
Serge 'U have to make his heavenly debut on the install- 
ment plan. Pieces of his personality will be sifting 
through the golden gates for the next fiscal quarter. 
When a fresh consignment arrives Peter will be heard 
to Say to the porter, 'Who's that out there?' and the 
reply will be, 'Oh, another basketful of Sergius.' 'How 
much of him does that make now?' Pete'll ask the book- 
keeper. 'Five bushels,' he will be informed, after a 
reference to the records. At this Pete will become a 
trifle impatient and will say, 'Now, see here. Serge, I'm 
a good fellow all right, but— well, you must stop com- 
ing here, that's all. You complicate the bookkeeping — 
^you've run over a page already.' Then Serge will — " 
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But Walton was in no mood for more of this, and 
disengaging himself from Walt's embrace he rather 
forciUy seated that emotional individnaly whereat the 
mourner grew more lavishly lachrymose. 

"But it teaches a lesson, he declared, mopping his 
eyes with a muflBer. "It shows that a man should always 
take his wife with him. Now if Mrs. Sergius only had 
been l^ere, why — ^* 

• "Oh, you're full of absorbent cotton, Walt," was Dave 
Wilson's unfeeling interruption. 

Walton turned to take from the Japanese attendant a 
letter addri^sed to him at the club. It bore the St. 
Petersburg postmark. The servant smiled at the incon- 
gruity of the incident. 

"Mikado's acting as Nick's messenger boy," said "Doc" 
Sowers. "It'll be vodka and saki for ours the rest of the 
night." 

Walton's hand gripped the missive tensely, and his 
face was hard as if graven from granite as he tore open 
the envelope. As he read the few lines on the sheet, the 
breath whistled with the quick intake through his quiver- 
ing nostrils. None present had ever before seen a look 
like that on Walton^s face, and they wondered. There 
was not the trace of a tremor, but the set features, now 
stem as steel, might have been those of a death-mask; 
and in the eyes was an expression men do not care to 
look upon more than once m a life-time. 

Rader, his chosen chimi, who shared his suite at the 
Metropole, noted Walton's strange apijearance with- ap- 
prehension and came c[uickly to his side. But Walton 
seemed oblivious of his friend's proximity, and as he 
passed out Rader heard him mutter: 

"It can be done." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



AT THE GATE OF DEATH. 



Mtsrder most fouI» as in the best it is; 
But this most foul, strange and unnatural. 

— Shakespeare. 

Assassinations are detestable things. — Oliver Cromwell. 

Afl Frank Stennenbere, former governor of Idaho, 
stepped brisklv homeward from his office the evening 
of December 30, 1905, he was humming a happy tune. 
Life looked well to him and the world seemed good. 
On his face was the flush of abounding health and in 
his step the spring of an ascendant vigor. 

A great, hearty, open-natured, whole-souled fellow he 
was, cordial and companionable. Somewhat narrow in 
his notions, though, this Steunenberg, and rather easily 
enlisted in anj^ cause of the ruling class regardless of 
its rightness; but he was popular and prosperous, and 
well satisfied with his success. 

He lived on the outskirts of Caldwell, in a modest lit- 
tle home that by no means measured up to his con- 
siderable wealth, and with no very near neighbors. He 
was 'distinctively a domestic man, devoted to his familv. 

This particular evening Steunenberg was in especially 
ebullient mood. He had done an unusually good stroke 
in business during the day, and his mind was filled with 

Eleasant plans. Beneath tne street lamp before his gate 
e paused to wave a greeting of cavalier gaiety to his 
wife, who was fondly watching for his coming, framed 
in the front window, whence the grateful glow of his 
happy hearthstone sent out to him over the snow a glad 
welcome to its warmth; then blithesomely he blew a Kiss 
to the baby in her arms, whose chubby nands were pat- 
ting a merry message on the pane while it squealed with 
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glee in the very abandon of fresh life's abundant over- 
flow. 

Aglow with parental pride and ardent with husbandly 
affection^ eager for the comfort and cheer awaiting him 
within, impatient for the dear embraces that were ever 
the reward of his daily return, he sprang lightly forward, 
opened the gate, and then — 

There was a flash of flame that searched the heavens, 
a crash that was more than thunderous, a shock that 
shattered the windows fiftv feet away and flimg a shower 
of splintered glass over the mother and her child, who 
had been thrown to the floor and stunned by the force 
of the concussion, and Frank Steunenberg had disap- 
peared. 

What was found of the body was shattered and scat- 
tered — ^frightful fragments of what but a little while 
before had been a potent, pulsating man, plunged deep 
into the endeavors of the present and eagerly planning 
the future — a human being, filled with all life's hopes 
and longing and desires — ^husband, father, neighbor and 
friend, loving and beloved- — ^an actor and a factor in 
the affairs of that community which now stood stunned 
and speechless in the presence of the terrific tragedy of 
his taking off. 

An examination readily revealed the fact that Steu- 
nenberg had been killed by the explosion of a dynamite 
bomb planted in the path and connected with a wire 
attached to the gate in such a manner that when it was 
opened it would detonate the deadly contrivance. 

All the front fence and the sidewalk were blown away, 
and a great hole gaped in the ground where the bomb 
had been. 

The entire north-western part of the nation was 
aroused by this atrocity. Idaho, in particular, where 
Steunenberg was well liked in spite of his weaknesses, 
vowed vengeance on the murderers. Rewards sufficient 
to tempt the best detective talent were immediately of- 
fered, all the machinery of the local authorities was 
put at once into motion, and every resource of the state 
administration was brought into requisition in an en- 
deavor to apprehend the assassins. 
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Denver dailies, of course, sent sneciai men to the scene, 
and Walliser went for the Post Before starting he asked 
Joe Ward for an opinion in the case; but that prodigy 
of deductive ability for once was profoundly puzzled. 

"But you can bank on it that the Federation fellows 
didn't do it,'' was the decision he handed down, after 
confessing his lack of anv conclusive theory as to the 
identity of the culprits. ^They may be Bs oloodthirsty 
as the mine owners would have us befieve, for all I know ; 
but they're a wise bunch of gazaboos at that, and it's a 
cinch that just at this juncture their cue doesn't call for 
any such Fourth of July stunt Bs this. And if it's true 
they're not on the level, the more reason for 'em to do 
the 'Little RoUo' act. 

"Of course, it might be the cattlemen.* You know 
Steunenberff was the biggest sheep grower on the range. 
But if the Deef barons nad decided that the best inter- 
ests of the live-stock industry made it their duty to put 
out Steunenberg's light — ^to make him their mutton, as 
it were — ^they'd have done it less ostentatiously. Their 
policy in these small matters is to attract as little atten- 
tion as possible. Their method always has been, instead 
of employing high explosive experts, to hire a fellow like 
Tom Horn to shoot em ; which is cheaper and causes 
less comment, besides making a cleaner job for the un- 
dertaker. Though, for that matter, why the Jiell any 
duck should use dynamite merely to murder one man, 
unless he's a damned Russian and doesn't know any other 
way, is more'n I can understand. It's a whole lot more 
elaborate and expensive than a bullet and not a bit 
more effective. It's too much trouble in the first place, 
and in the last place it leaves too much evidence." 

"Doesn't seem to be much evidence lying around loose 
in this case — at least not enough to base a theory on. 

*Feud bitter and relentless as any cherished hy mountain clans, result- 
ing in much bloodshed, has existed between the cattlemen and the sheepmen 
since the first flock fed on the western plains. The cattlemen always have 
been the aggressors in this warfare, and the reason for their enmity is 
that sheep destroy the grass and pollute the water, ruining the range for 
cattle grazing. The cattlemen have been the stronger and more determined, 
and are gradually driving out the sheepmen. Thus, even in the blind and 
bloody conflict of rival capitalistic interests can the social philosopher observe 
the infallible operation ox the evolutionary law of the survival of economic 
fitness. 
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And they hanged Tom Horn, you know," and with dis- 
creet moderation Walliser grinned his delight at having 
scored one on his clever chief. 

"Of course" — ^the subtle Josiah resimied his reason- 
ing — "many members of the Cattle Growers' Associa- 
tion are also members of the Mine Owners' Association, 
and they may have thought it an excellent plan to kill 
two birds with one stone by removing Steunenberg from 
the range in such a manner as to make it appear that 
the deportation was eflFected by the Western Federation 
of Miners. However, such a combination of interests 
involves too many complications and entails top great 
a risk to commend itself to such cautious chaps, so it's 
hardly probable. Moreover, the mine owners wouldn't 
make any important move without old Melnotte's advice 
and approval, and he'd never consent to such a disrepu- 
table deed — ^he's respectable. And Melnotte makes mighty 
few mistakes, I tell you — that's why he remains respect- 
able. A gentleman never gets caught with the goods on 
him," Joe sagaciously observed in conclusion. 

And that morning, while the whole state of Colorado 
was stirred by the sanguinary sensation, Tim McFar- 
lane sat in his home in Denver like one in a stupor, 
with bowed head and drooping figure that bespoke an 
utter dejection. He had just finished reading an account 
of the assassination. 

He was a broken man — ^pallid, pathetic, and tremu- 
lous as with palsy. He writhed and groaned as if in 
agony unbearable. Years seemed to have passed over 
him within a brief hour and left all the weight of their 
despairs upon him. He seemed shrunken and withered, 
like a plant touched by the frost. 

Age sat upon his sunken cheek and looked forth from 
his ashen lips. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

The detective rose, and swayed like a man in a swoon. 
Then he steadied himself, and with a supreme effort 
stood erect. He shook his shoulders as if trymg to throw 
off the incubus of some mighty misery. He raised his 
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head. The shadows of a great gne{ made somber his 
eyes, yet failed to subdue tneir i^rceness. 

Suddenly lifting his clenched hands in passionate 
vehemence he called down all the curses of heaven upon 
the murderers. 

What could it mean? 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

CONCOCTING THE CONSPIRACY. 

He smells the money. — Plautus. 

O cursed htmger of pernicious gold! — Dryden. 

Knowst thou net anv whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt into a close exploit of deau? 

— Shakespeare. 

"Orchard, this is the work of the Western Federation 
of Miners." 

Detective McFarlane made this assertion to Harry 
Orchard, a Thugerton stool-pigeon, in the latter's room 
at the Saratoga notel in Caldwell the second day after 
the Steimenberg assassination. Orchard nodded assent. 

"They did it to get back at him for his course in the 
Coeur d Alenes troubles," the detective supplemented. 

McFarlane, impelled by some powerful and mysteri- 
oas purpose, had Hastened to the scene of the crime, with- 
out waiting to be called into the case, and made an inves- 
tigation of his own accord. Orchard had been there at 
the time of the tragedy, on a private mission for Mc- 
Farlane, passing under the name of "Tom Hogan." The 
detective really believed the statement he made to his 
subordinate. 

"But there's not a particle of proof," he reluctantly 
admitted. "The thing was most cunningly planned, 
and I never knew of a case with a cleaner get-away. The 
trail is covered completely. Now, it's up to us, old man, 
to produce the evidence and swing those fellows." 

Orchard grinned appreciatively. 

"Guess we can do that, all right, Mr. McFarlane," 
addressing liis superior with much deference. "We've 
done enough of tnat sort of thing, I'm thinking, to be 
able to dehver the goods on any old kind of an order." 
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Although he spoke slangily, the stool-pigeon's words 
were those of an educated man. 

McFarlane frowned at the other's flippancy, and an- 
swered him shortly. 

"This is not an ordinary case," he explained, "and 
it calla for extraordinary measures. It's important, and 
it's dangerou9. These federation fellowa are fighters^ 
and they've got the funds. They etand to win out unless 
the thing's cinched at the stark 

"Just who personally pulled oflf this stunt, I don't 
know. There may have been several here; but the only 
one IVe been able to spot for sure is Jack Simpkins — 
he was seen ^bout here for several days just prior to the 
jobj and he seemed to make no effort at secrecy. Any- 
way, though, the thing was engineered from Denver, 
and what we want to do is to nau Mover and Haywood 
for complicity. The mine owners stand ready to pay big 
money to get those fellows out of the wuy, and this is 
a fine opportunity, 

"Now, Harry, my boy, hoVa your nerve ?'^ 

"Guess it's all here/^ Orchard allowed, ready for any 
rascaUty that promised good pay. 

"Well, you'll need it all for the stunt I've cut out 
for you/' McFarlane warned him» "What I want you 
to do is to confess to the murder of Frank Steunen- 
berg, implicating Jack Simpkina and others. Declare 
that you were hired to do it by a secret 'Inner Circle' 
of the Federation which plots such crimes, and that in 
carrying out the plan you acted under direct orders 
from the Federation officials. Also, you must confess 
to ha\nng committed all the recent crim^es that can rea- 
sonably be charged against the Federation, That'll be 
Tftbout VlL" 

Orchard, conscienceless conspirator though he was, 
hardened by participation in many heartless plots, wa"^ 
completely taken aback by this astounding proposal so 
coolly presented. He looked at his audacious chief as 
if he thought the latter had lost his senses. He could 
only gasp hia astonishment. 

"Looks like a rather large contract, eh?*' and a faded 
smile flitted across McFarlaue's lips but found no reflec- 
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tion in his troubled eyes. He was listless as with a 
great wearine^. There were purple puflPs beneath his 
eyes, and flabbiness marked his cheeks. When he spoke 
again his voice was dispirited, monotonous. "But you'll 
be well taken care of — and well paid." 

"And after you've corroborated my confession in 
order to make a case against the Federation, who's going 
to get my neck out of the noose?" Orchard inquired, 
with not unnatural concern, having found his speech. 
Thug though he was, he was quick of thought. "Seems 
to me," he commented by way of complaint, "you're 
laying out a pretty good load." 

"Oh, that'll all be arranged," McFarlane airily as- 
sured him. "Gooding's behind us, you know; and the 
state authorities both here and in Colorado '11 back us 
for all that's needed. Besides, the mine owners will go 
the limit in this game, and that means a-plenty for us. 
Oh, you'll be protected, all right. Of course it'd never 
do for Gooding to pardon you — ^wouldn't be good poli- 
tics; so that mustn't be expected. But your trial 
wouldn't come oflf till the other fellows were hanged, 
and an escape could be ribbed up for you. Then you 
could light out with a fortune from the treasury of the 
Mine Owners' Association in your pocket. Looks good, 
doesn't it?" and McFarlane smiled encouragingly. 

Orchard, apparently not greatly impressed, appeared 
doubtful, ana considered with some deliberation. When 
he replied, made bold by self -concern, he spoke with con- 
siderable candor. 

"Oh, I know you'd never let me swing," he conceded, 
confidently. "Ive been in on too many of your big 
'plants' — and can prove 'em — for you to aflford to throw 
me down and let me 'peach.' feut this escape game 
would have a bad look — it's a raw frame-up for fair — 
and," suspiciously, "are you sure I mightn't be croaked 
while making my get-away?" 

Orchard had no faith whatever iu McFarlane's sin- 
cerity and trustworthiness — ^he was too familiar with the 
detective's treacherous traits to place the remotest re- 
liance on his apparent good intentions. The trick was 
trite, and more tnan one of McFarlane's "dummy" con- 
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fessers had, at a significantly opportune time, committed 
suicide or conveniently died of some strangely sudden 
illness. 

"That'll be about enough of that line of talk,'' Mc- 
Farlane said, severely. ''You're going to get a square 
deal, right enough. However, if your nerve s on a vaca- 
tion, you'd befit lay down. But you'll never have an- 
other such chance for easy money. Now, will you take 
on this job or not?" 

The decisiveness in the detective's tone proved he 
meant business and would tolerate no trifling. Orchard 
remained reflective for a time that exhausted McFar- 
lane's patience. 

"You're getting yellow, that's what's the matter," the 
latter sneered. 

The taunt never touched Orchard- — ^he wasn't super- 
sensitive. But the appeal to his cupidity did. Rapidly 
he revolved in his mind the chances of McFarlane s 
playing fair with him, and he thought he saw a plan 
for insuring that crafty plotter's good faith. 

"I'll do it," he agreed. 

"Now, who can we get to make a corroborative con- 
fession?" McFarlane went on, without a break, swift, 
as ever, to complete his plans. 

Orchard meditated for a moment. 

"That fellow Adams, who used to travel with me quite 
a bit down in the Cripple district, would be just the 
mark for that part of the play," he decided. 

"Steve Adams?" McFarlane interrogated. "I happen 
to remember him, although he never was rung in on 
anything. Where's he now?" 

"Last I heard of him he wBs over in Oregon on a 
ranch." 

"Think he'd stand hitched?" 

"Reckon so. If not, you could rope and hog-tie him. 
But he needs the mazuma, and I guess you'll find him 
gentle enough." 

"You and Adams 'd make a mighty good team for 
this turn," McFarlane mused. "You're both known to 
be members of the Federation, and you've been seen 
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together in Cripple Creek enough to make the play seem 
plausible. 

"Well, get busy, Orchard," he added, with a faint 
return of his old alertness, as he rose to leave. "Go out 
and get chemicals and otner materials enough to make 
your room look like an anarchist laboratory. And don't 
forget to spill enough of the chemicals about to make 
a fierce smell and cause things to look like the real busi- 
ness. There's nothing like being realistic in such jobs 
as this. 

"And, remember," was his parting adjuration, "I'll 
be ready to pinch you tomorrow." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE KIDNAPING. 

Stone waits do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a ca£;c ; 
Minds junoccDt and quiet take 

That for an htrmitage^ 

■"-Lovcbct 

Eternal spirit of the chainless mind ! 

Brightest in dungeons. Liberty I thou a.Tt, 

Foj- there thy habitation is the heart — ■ 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind j 

And when thy sona to fetters are consigrj'd — 

To fetters fititi the d^mp vault '6 daj^le&s gloom-^ 

Their country conquers with their martyrdom. 

— ByroiL 
A prison harms not a brave man. — Al-Jalim, 

A jail was made for malefactors i but^ if innocent *nd good men be 
thrown therein^ it must lose that appellation and be anything else than a 
jaiL — Garths 

Driven to desperation by continued failure to crush 
the Western Federation of Mineis^ but still resolute and 
still resourceful, the mine owners decided upon a laat 
daring stroke that was the limit of lawlessness. No 
scheme of such amazing audacity had ever before been 
conceived. It v^ns determined to abduct Charles H, 
Mover and William D. Haywood, leading spirits of the 
Federation and its active executives, together with George 
A, Pettibone, former member of the executive board of 
that organization, take them from Denver to Idaho, and 
there hang them, after the pretense of a trial, for alleged 
complicity in the Steunenberg assassination. 

The plot was born from tlie crafty brain of Tim Mc- 
Farlane, who laid his plana with devilish cunning, ar* 
ranging each detail with minutest care- It was a clever 
conspiracy without question, bearing j)lainly the imprea? 
of a Machiavelian mind ; and one which, abetted by the 
officials of two states and backed by unlimited funds^ 
was difficult to combat and overcome, 
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No mere shameless ravishment of constitutional rights 
was ever recorded in any country. According to pre- 
arrangement with the Idaho authorities, requisitions for 
the t&ee men on false warrants were oflBcially endorsed 
by Gov. McDonald prior to the arrests, which premature 
proceeding had the effect of nullifying the documents. 
The aflSdavits on which ttie warrants were based, which 
charged the men with being fugitives from justice in 
Idaho, a thing preposterous m the face of incontrovert- 
ible facte, was frankly admitted to be a perjury. Al- 
though the sworn statement of the prosecuting attorney 
of Owayon county, Idaho, set forth that "the said Moyer, 
Haywood and Pettibone were in the state of Idaho the 
day of the murder of said Frank Steunenberg," candid 
confession was made of the truth that Haywood and Pet- 
tibone had not been in Idaho for several years, while it 
had been many months since Moyer was in the state; 
but it was brazenly explained that such misstatement was 
a formality essential to the effectiveness of the affidavit. 
As if perjury by a public official were not as certainly a 
felony as when committed by a private citizen, and mani- 
foldly more reprehensible I 

Every precaution was taken to prevent the victims of 
the conspiracy having recourse to legal process in an 
effort to conserve their constitutional righte. Although 
the requisitions of Gov. Gooding of Idaho were honored 
by Gov. McDonald of Colorado (himself a member of 
the Mine Owners' Association) according to previous 
agreement, and extradition papers issued Feb. 15, 1906, 
the arrests were not made untu late the evening of Feb. 
18 — Saturday! The reason for this delay was readily 
discernible. The proceedings were illegal, and an appeal 
to the local courte could reasonably be emected to result 
in the release of the prisoners. After tne coiirts were 
closed Saturday, there could be no hope of judicial inter- 
ference and relief until Monday, which interval afforded 
the conspirators sufficient time lor the consummation of 
their diabolical scheme. 

The arreste were made by the military authorities, 
instead of by civil officers as should have been the case. 
The men were taken into custody at different places 
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between the hours of 9 and 11 in the evening, under 
circumstances that would prevent their families hearing 
of what had happened. Moyer, the Federation's presi- 
dent, was taken from a train at the Union Depot, where 
he was starting for Butte, Mont-, on business of the 
organization ♦ Pettibone waa arrested at his home while 
hia wife was at the theater, ^ Haywood, the la.^t of the 
trio to be arrested, was taken in charge as he was leaving 
the Federation headquarters on Larimer street. 

After the arrests, every right which the law vouch- 
safes to a prisoner was ruthlesslv violated. The accused 
were not allowed to consult with counsel nor permitt-ed 
the privilege of communicating with friends. Their 
anxious families were left in ignorance of their condition 
and whereabouts. Even the fad of the arrests was denied 
to newspaper reportei-s who called at the jail. 

At an early hour Sunday morning the prisoners were 
taken from jail with the greatest secrecy and smuggled 
into the trai noshed at the Union Depots where they were 
put aboard a special train that was in waiting, gener- 
ously placed at the service of the Mine Owners^ Associa- 
tion by the management of the Union Pacific railway. 

Guarded by a company of Colorado state militiaj under 
command of Adjutant-General Bulkeley Wells, himself 
a large mine owner, this ^'Kidnapers' Special" was rushed 
across the state and over the line into Idaho at record- 
breaking speed. It was given the right of way over 
everjrthing else on the line; and to avoid the remote 
possibility of a writ of habeas corpus being served at any 
point along the route, no stops were made, except to 
take coal and water, between Denver and Boise* Not 
a stop was made in the state of Colorado. 

Upon arrival at Boise, the prisoners were not taken to 
the county jail, but were placed in solitary confinement 
in the penitentiary. It required th-e utmost efforts of 
their attorneys at a later time to seeiure a court order for 
their transfer from state's prison to jail, 

Harry Orchard, in accordance with his agreement with 
MeFarlane at the hotel in Caldwell, made^ a categorical 
confession of great circumstantiality, covering 150 type- 
written pages, in which he declared he had murdered 
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Steunenberg, with the aid of Jack Simpkins, at the insti- 
gation of an alleged "inner circle" of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, the active members of which were 
Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone. Incidentally, he con- 
fessed to twenty-five other murders and a multiplicity 
of attempts at murder which he asserted were planned 
and directed by this same "inner circle." 

The authorities were jubilant over the success of their 
crime, and not a little vEuntful. That cunning old 
spider, McFarlane, especially, was elated that his plexi- 
form plans had worked out so well their retiary results, 
and he loudly boasted that "these men will never leave 
Idaho alive." Gov. Gooding stultified his official self by 
pronouncing the prisoners guilty and declaring that 
they surely would be hanged. The legislature appro- 
priated $104,000 from the state funds for expenses of 
the prosecution, in order to help fulfill th^ promise of 
death. 

Blank indeed with the blackness of despair wbs the 
prospect of these helpless victims of plutocracy's bloody 
plot. 

Despite the extreme efforts at secrecy, the kidnaping 
exploit was immediately known in the newspaper offices, 
and city editors of the morning sheets were making 
frantic endeavor to get the particulars. The informa- 
tion was given by Walton, whom McFarlane had been 
obliged to take into his confidence concerning the arrests, 
as well as to the future plans of the conspirators. Wal- 
ton had immediately apprised his friend Rader of the 
Rocky Mountain News, and had likewise favored Bob 
Beere of the Post, for whom he had formed a pronounced 
liking. 

It was Beere who wBs making the most determined 
effort to get the details of the affair, and he was just 
the fellow to be depended upon to get them if they were 
at all obtainable. 

Joe Ward was greatly exercised over the situation. 
Although an afternoon paper, the Post got out a Sun- 
day edition; but having no Associated Press franchise 
for a morning issue, it figured on "making good" (and 
doubtless did) with strong local news and superior state 
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service. So the mandate went forth in the city room 
that the full story must be landed; which meant that 
if it were not forthcoming several clever young men 
would be looking for jobs Monday morning. 

Ward's quick, shrewd orders scattered the entire 
available portion of the staff in every direction whence 
information could logically be looked for. The result 
was uniformly unfruitful. The governor was inacces- 
sible. The military authorities were mute. The mine 
owners pretended ignorance. McFarlane could not be 
found. The jail functionaries lied with a cheerfulness 
that under less exasperating circumstances would have 
been positively charming. 

As his various satellites made their imvarying reports, 
Ward waxed sacrilegious of speech and gave an exceed- 
ingly thorough demonstration of the profane possibili- 
ties of the English lan^age when manipulated by a 
really capable man ; for m this as well as other impor- 
tant departments of journalistic endeavor, Joe was gen- 
uinely gifted. 

. "Never before in my life was I so comprehensively, 
conscientiously and intelligently cussed," cleclared Bod 
Smith afterward, in telling about it at the club. 

"What's Joe fuming so about, now?" inquired Rob 
Harvey, the police reporter, who, briefly relieved from 
his long Saturday watch at headquarters, had just come 
in. 

"Guess he smelt some of the breaths around here and 
thought the place needed fumigating," replied J. Emer- 
son Smith, whose propensity for paronomasia was his 
only pronounced symptom of degeneracy. 

At the city desk Beere was attempting consolation, 
with no very startling success. 

"Anyway, we'll have as good a story as any of the 
others,^' he argued. 

"It's not the working policy of this gaper to be 'just 
as good,' " snorted Ward; "the aim is Ito be always at 
least a little better. It's exclusive stuff we want. Any 
dub can take what's handed out to him or look after 
routine. What I'm badly in need of," he added sar- 
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castically, "is a few bright young fellows who can dig 
and pan." 

"Ill tell you what," declared Beere with sudden de- 
termination to his raging chief, "if you'll let me follow 
up this story and cut out my own work, I'll agree to 
give you the biggest beat of the year for Monday^ noon 
edition." 

And he looked quite as if he would do it, too. 

"All right — ^0 ahead," consented the Jovian dispen- 
ser of reportorial destinies; "but," he added darkly, 
"you know what'U happen if you fall down." 

Beere hunted up Walton ana explained the situation. 
Being nothing of a journalistic panhandler, he was not 
accustomed to asking favors from fellow-craftsmen; but 
he felt that the present extraordinary circumstances jus- 
tified a departure from accepted professional ethics. 

"I want to go to Boise on that special," he stated with 
great positiveness, "and I expect you to square me for 
the trip. I know you've a forty-horsepower drag with 
the plutes and can do it, so I don't stand for any 'bull 
con' about it." 

"Impossible," protested Walton with sincerity. 
"They re letting me go because they have to, but I 
couldn't ring in a friend jon the ride." 

"But I don't even know when the train leaves," com- 
plained Beere, merely to prolong the argument in faint 
nope of a solution for his quandary. 

"Why didn't you ask, then?" inquired Walton with 
a show of impatience. "I'm giving you all I've got, 
ain't I? Scheduled to start at 5 o'clock. Prisoners won't 
be taken direct to the depot; they'll be driven to the 
Fifteenth street viaduct, and there taken down to the 
tracks and sneaked through the yards to the train. It 
wouldn't do any harm for you to be on hand to see 'em 
pull out," he suggested, "but I can warn you that you 
won't be permitted a word with the prisoners." 

"Well, so long," said Beere, with an admirable assump- 
tion of mingled indifference and self-confidence. "Ill 
see you in Boise Monday momiiig. 

"If you do," predicted Walton, with a doubting smile, 
"you'll some day be a member of the 'Third Army.' " 
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Beere next went to Bulkeldy Wells, with a request for 
permission to accompany the party. The adjutant-gen- 
eral was brutally insolent in his refusal, enraged by this 
evidence that his plans were known to the press. 

Like a strenuous racer of steel groomed for the sweep- 
stakes of the rail, the engine that was to haul the "Kid- 
napjers' Special" backed in upon a siding below the 
Union Depot and was coupled on to the coaches. There 
it stood panting as if with impatience, chafing under 
the restraint of a closed throttle, quivering with eager- 
ness to be oflf over the iron trail. 

From the sheltering shadows of a string of box-cars 
on another siding, a lithe form crept stealthily across 
the snow-covered tracks, flitting furtively over the nar- 
row lanes of electric light that interspaced them, imtil 
it crouched for concealment against the trucks beneath 
the tender of the waiting engine. When the engineer, 
with oil-can and torch, descended from the cab for a 
last lubricating touch before the start, the clandestine 
one shrank further into the shadow; then, as if still 
fearful of .observation, retreated to the rear of the tender 
and slipped between its end and the platform of the first 
coach. 

The engineer climbed back into his cab and opened 
the cylinder-cocks, which hissed a deafening exhalation 
that forced an upward shower of cinders from the road- 
bed and enveloped the forward part of the train with 
steam; but there was no warning whistle and no pre- 
monitory clang of bell as the great driving-wheels 
clutched the rails and slowly began to revolve. At this 
opportune moment of obscuring steam, just as the metal 
monster gathered itself for a forward leap, the man in 
hiding darted from his dangerous covert, sprang up the 
steps of the coach, clambered to the top of the tender, 
then lifted the cover of the tank manhole and dropped 
into the water, carefully replacing the lid. 

"Br-r-r-r-r-rl" shivered Bob Beere, for he it was, as he 
felt the violent shock of sudden immersion to his chin 
in icy water. "Many's the time I've been 'tanked,* but 
never before with water. Wish Walt Davis were along — 
this'd give him an attack of hydrophobia, for sure." 
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It was an arctic hell infide that tank, and more than 
once did Beere's fortitude nearly forsake him. He was 
seized with cramps, and the agony became almost un- 
bearable. He set his teeth and clutched the edge of the 
manhole for support. With the great speed at which 
they were going, the violent lurching of the engine set 
the interior of the tank awash like the hold of a water- 
logged vessel in a choppy sea; the water dashed over 
his head, and strangled him ; he was repeatedly thrown 
off his feet, and had all he could do to keep from drown- 
ing. 

Within his watery prison the rumble of the train was 
a deadened roar that sounded but dimly on his failing 
senses, as the miles were swiftly measured off. 

To the exhausted Beere it seemed an eternity before 
the whistle shrieked its call for a water-stop. Then he 
knew he must get out of the tank, for if ne remained 
until the water-crane was lowered he would be drowned 
like a rat. Moreover, he was ea^er enough to escape 
from this freezing peril in which his foolhardiness had 
placed him. "^ 

Desperately he strove to raise the heavy manhole 
cover, but it was above his head and his depleted strength 
was insufficient. Despair, however, gave energy to his, 
struggles, and in response to a supreme effort into which 
was put all his remaining power, the heavy weight was 
lifted and pushed aside. 

Without waiting to replace the cover, Beere dropped 
to the ground as, with the viperous hiss of escaping air, 
the quick clank of setting brake-shoes, and the grating 
protest of sliding wheels, the train came to a stand- 
still at the tank. 

While the engine was taking water, Beere shivered in 
hiding behind the pump-house and swiftly considered 
what he should do. The place was an isolated water- 
station amid a waste of sage-brush, with not a dwelling 
in sight to relieve the desolation of the prospect. He 
couldn't stay where he was, that was certain; so, having 
no alternative, it was equally apparent that he must go 
on with the train — ^but how, was the problem. Now 
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that it was daylight, a return to the tender was quite 
out of the question even did it not mean inevitable death. 

Naturally quick of decision, his newspaper training 
had further ecjuipjjed him for prompt action in emer- 
gencies, and his mind was made up when the engineer 
signaled for the start. 

"I'll ride the rods into Boise," he asserted gamely, 
but gritting his teeth at the grim prospect. 

It was a rash expedient, and one resorted to only by 
those in desperate need of transportation. 

As the train pulled out Beere made a dash for it, 
grabbed a "gunnel" and swung underneath with the 
agility of an acrobat. The momentum of the train 

f;ave greater force to the spring he made, so that his 
eet touched the truck safely. He worked his way hand 
over hand until he could squeeze Ijis body between the 
truck-frame and the brake-beam and settle himself upon 
the rods. 

Some of the soldiers observed the act, and laughed; 
they felt sure the reckless tramp had been ground be- 
neath the wheels, and they hurried to the rear platform 
for a glimpse of the fragments left behind on the track. 
Trainmen, conversant with the traveling methods of the 
more daring class of hoboes, would have known better 
and instantly divined the purpose of that desperate dive 
— that it meant "riding the rods." 

When the guards saw no "mangled remains" they 
became alarmed, thinking Beere had boarded the train ; 
so they passed through the coaches looking for him, and 
were puzzled mightily by their failure to find him. 

It was a precarious perch Beere had found, and the 
extreme of discomfort. He was numb with cold, and 
his clothing soon was frozen until he felt as if encased 
in metal armor. The speed was terrific and the draft 
beneath the train was like a polar blast. He locked 
an arm over an iron bar, lest in his lethargic condition 
he should fall from the truck to destruction; the limb 
stiffened and held him securely without volition. 

As the train plunged over the plains of Wyoming, 
Beere suffered all the agony of a thousand deaths and 
knew the fearful tortures oi a frozen Tartarus. A sep- 
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tentrion wind swept down upon him; it smote him with 
brumal brutality and held him helpless in its gelid grip. 
The other extreme tormented him also, for mostly the 
track was bare of snow, and where there had been no 
moisture to give its congealed cohesion the fiery alkali 
dust filled his lungs and made them a furnace, and 
scorched his eyeballs, and coated as with caustic the 
coagulum on his cracked and bleeding lips; biting, blis- 
tering, this acrid alkali covered every exposed part of 
his person with a touch as comforting as caiitharides. 
The sand-blast of the draft etched painful patterns on 
his unprotected face, and his entire Dody felt the bruis- 
ing blows of heavy gravel upward hurled. The road^ 
bed passing so swiftly beneath him was a vague blur 
to his blinded vision, while there beat upon hisr aching 
ears like metallic blows the mighty roar of revolving 
wheels. 

"Hey, Jack, what's that on the truck?" an inspector 
tapping the rear wheels of the last coach of the "Kid- 
napers Special" called to a companion on the other side. 

It was 4 o'clock Monday morning, and the train had 
just arrived at Boise. 

"A stiff, by thunder I" exclaimed his mate, thrusting 
his torch through the axle-guards and letting its flam© 
flicker over the Dody of a man resting oh the rods. 

With difficulty they pried the rigid^ arm from the 
iron bar it embraced, and dragged the ice-covered form 
from beneath the car. In the round-house, with heat 
and liquor they thawed him to consciousness while 
awaiting the arrival of a doctor. When his clothing 
was dried he limped painfully to a cab that had been 
called and was driven to the Idanha hotel. 

"Good morning, general," he greeted Bulkeley Wells, 
while Walton lodged on with a malicious grin. 

But the general only glared. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A DEFENSIVE ALLIANCE. 

The newspapers I Sir, they are the most viiUinoiis^— licentio«»--»1joini- 
nable — inftmal— not that I ever read themr^no — I mike it a rule never to 
look into a. newspaper, — Sheridan (The CritiCj Act I, Scene 1)» 

With an aaxious countenance and carrying in his 
hand a sheet of Associated Press '^flimsy," Fred D- War- 
ren, managing editor of the Chicago ExpresSf passed 
through the local room, glancing abstractedly at the 
city desk, presided over by a confident young man in 
shirt sleeves who unfailingly justified himself* The 
pla^e was a humming hive of human activity. Hum- 
ming? Roaring! The confident and coatless young 
man who habitually Justified himself was the center 
about which swirled this mighty- maelstrom of endless 
endeavor. He was a bewildering battery of quick ques- 
tions and rapid replies as he swiftly handed out assign- 
ments, issued instmctions and received reports— writing, 
talking, listening, thinking, planning and remembering 
simultaneously. Alert and ambidextrous, he wrote orders 
and spoke orders continuously and without confusion. 
His desk was the objective point of many messengers who, 
divested of their proverbial sloth, hurried back and forth, 
streaming in and out, like strae:glerg from an army of 
energetic ants. A desk telephone at his elbow jangled 
its discordant demand, while on his other side the speak- 
ing-tube buzzer sounded its sonorous summons. From 
one he took a memorandum message and into the other 
he shouted a sharp order, just as the office fire-gong 
clanged forth its clamorous alarm that sent reporters 
scurrying to the street. And pervading this devilish dis- 
sonance, insistent and incessant, like the subdued reso- 
nance of the surf on a distant rocky shore,^ was the inde- 
fatigable click-click of countless typewriters. It was 
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tense, strenuous, nerve-racking, heaxt-breaking, life- 
shortening — ^a strain without req)ite and diurnally re- 
peated. 

The city desk is the most exacting department of a 
metropolitan daily. It requires more executive ability, 
and more force, strength and stamina, to be a good city 
editor than to be president of the United States; while it 
demands a lot of qualifications which presidents do not 
need and jjrobabljr do not possess. Moreover, instead of 
being provided with official scapegoats for his own blim- 
ders, the city editor is fully and solely responsible for 
the mistakes of his subordinates. It was from this severe 
school Warren had recently graduated into his greater 
professional prominence. 

In the Express office there were no traditions, and 
precious few hampering precedents. Warren was an en- 
terprising explorer, a Columbus ever searching for new 
continents of journalistic possibilities for his daring ex- 
ploitation, so his editorial vessel voyaged always under 
full sail and with anchor mislaid. He was an originalist 
whose contempt for the methods of the mere copyist 
could not be reduced to definite dimensions. Upon his 
accession to managerial powers he had straightway 
trampled upon traditions and with the hammer of icono- 
clastic initiative shattered about every precedent in sight. 
With the true instinct of the craft, he thought much 
more about what was to be done tomorrow than of what 
had been done yesterday : holding it better to make his- 
torv than to be governed by it. 

Crossing a corridor, Warren entered the private of- 
fice of Gen. Roger Hollister, publisher and owner of the 
paper. 

The bluff old general looked up as his managing edi- 
tor came in, and his glance rested on the young man a 
bit fondly. Warren was a prote^ of his who nad dis- 
tinctly "made good" purely on his merits, without any 
advantage of personal favor, and the general was not a 
little proud of his journalistic ability and achievements. 
He^ frequently wbs irritated by his lieutenant's radical 
social theories and what he considered his political va- 
garies; but as the latter never mixed his personal opin- 
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ions with his professional duties, no friction had resulted 
therefrom. 

Between these men was a considerable contrast. 

Gen. HoUister was a splendid specimen of an obsoles- 
cent type; as rarely good to look upon as a magnificent 
buffalo bull. He was of antique and heroic mold — mas- 
sive, virile, rugged, golhic, leonine — a man whom Plu- 
tarch might have described ^or A^an Dyke delineated. 
He rolled his apeech resonantly like verbal thunders, 
and his manner was ponderous with power. Forceful, 
arbitrary, full of explosive energy, with an affinity for 
command^ he ruled ruthlessly yet benevolently; a phi- 
lanthropBt by nature made a capitalist by circumstances. 

Warren was clean -cut^ physically and mentally. In 
molding him Nature had used her materials judiciously. 
His was a concentrated in di vidua lity^ intenee and im- 
perative. He was a grave-featured, earnest-eyed, low- 
voiced, quiet-mannered young man, full of reseive force, 
who succeeded unobtrusively in having his own way 
most of the time. Whereas the general carried his point 
by the sheer compulsion of over*riding natural force, 
Warren achieved the same result without apparent ag- 
gressiveness. His less militant methods were none the 
less effective. He went about his work with the noiseless 

fjreciaion and unostentatious power of a well-oiled Cor- 
iss engine. He wrought invisibly but with discernible 
results. He kept his own couni^e! and bided his oppor- 
tunities. He knew well the value of sccretiveness^ and 
was so linguistically gifted that he could remain silent 
in seven diEFerent languages. He had a stubborn nose^ 
a masterful mouth, and a jaw as square as the base of 
the pyramids; a face denoting fjugnacity and deathless 
determination. Into the dark hair aboUt his temples the 
hands of too early care and responsibility had sifted the 
ashes of premature age* A person larj^elj capable in all 
life's practicalities, yet strangely conceiving that he had 
a mission above End beyond that of money-gnibbing. 
On this occasion Warren regarded the general with 
^troubled eyes, perturbation in his pose. To him it was a 
Supreme situation , gravid with grave consequences; and, 
ordinarily sure of himself, he now felt his confidence faih 
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"Officers of the Western Federation of Miners arrested 
in Denver for the Steunenberg murder and taken to 
Idaho," he said, laying the telegraph "flimsy" on the 
general's desk. 

"Well?" the other inquired, without interest sufficient 
to read the report. 

"I wished to see you before ordering a special, so I'd 
know how to handle the story," Warren explained. 

"Why^ handle it for the news, of course," returned the 
general impatiently; "why do you bother me about it?" 

"Well," said Warren, "the A. P. gives a very guarded 
report of the affair which shows no unusual features; 
but I have private advices to the effect that the arrests 
amount to kidnaping and are part of a colossal conspir- 
acy of the Mine Owners' Association to 'put away' these 
men, in which they are being aided by the officials of 
both Colorado and Idaho." 

"All right," commented Gen. Hollister indifferently; 
"get the full story — it looks like pretty good stuff" — ^and 
he returned to some business papers he had been exam- 
ining when interrupted. 

But Warren had a particular point to gain, and for 
once he was fearful of failure. He doubted his ability 
to obtain Gen. Hollister's consent for handling the 
stoTv the way he wished to handle it. 

"But there's more to it than an orfinary news story," 
Warren eagerly explained. "We ought to play it up 
strong for a sensational feature. It's the most startling 
outrage ever perpetrated by subsidized and criminal offi- 
cials. It means judicial murder! It's an atrocious at- 
tempt to crucify Labor on the cross of capitalism, and — " 

The general was on his feet in a fury. 

"Damn your Socialism I" he thundered. "You'll get 
none of it into this paper, I can tell you." 

He raged up and down the room like (forgive the out- 
worn simile— none other will fit) a caged lion. 

Warren was infinitely politic and incredibly patient. 
He waited until the storm of wrath had subsided, ithen 
placidly proceeded to explain the situation. 

The general's face softened as he looked at the 
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younger man, and when he spoke there was less asperity 
in his voice. 

"But these miners are reputed a lawless lot," he con- 
tended. "How are we to know that they're not really a 
gang of organized murderers, guilty of all the crimes 
charged against them?" 

"I know these men under arrest," Warren replied 
earnestly. "They're my comrades, and I'd stake my life 
on their innocence." 

The general regarded the speaker keenly. He knew 
from repeated emerience how accurate ms judgments 
were apt to be. HoUister was a representative capitalist 
of the more respectable school, and a man of parts; po- 
litically orthodox and economically conservative, but 
withal possessed of a rugged sense of justice. 

"Pernai)s you're right, he conceded. "Yes," he con- 
tinued, "since considering the circumstances, I really be- 
lieve the boys are innocent. Anyway, they're entitled 
to a fair deal, and, by God! I'm going to see that they 
get it." He went over and gave Warren his hand. "Go 
ahead and handle it in your own way," he said. "There'll 
be no politics in this/' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ORDERED TO THE FRONT. 

The earth-god. Mammon, reigns supreme. — Schiller. 

Money, Paul, can do anything. — Dickens (Dombcy & Son). 

White man sell anything for money; white man sell himself for money. 
— Cetewayo. 

Everything, virtue, glory, honor, things human and divine, all are slaves 
to riches. — Horace. 

Take heed that thou seek not riches basely, nor attain them by evil 
means. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 

In consequence of gold there are no brothers, no parents, but wars and 
murders arise from it. — Anacreon. 

' Waxren returned to his desk and touched the button 
of an electric call-bell. 

"Send Shoforth," was his crisp command to the copy 
boy who responded to the ring. 

Shoforth soon appeared, alert, expectant, and ready 
for any emergency. He was a medium-sized young 
man, with a lithe, supple figure; erect as an Indian and 
as swart. He had fine, expressive eyes, and insubordi- 
nate hair that tumbled down over his forehead like a 
cascade of jet and which he shook out of his eyes and 
vainly endeavored to discipline by tossing it obliquely 
upward, a little trick he indulged with such frequency 
as to make it a mannerism. His compact physique was 
as resilient as rubber, and he stepped as if shod with 
steel springs. He was the ideal correspondent, vigilant 
as a weasel and virile as a live wire. 

He was an anomaly in newspaperdom. He had been 
educated for the Methodist ministry, but discovered the 
mistake before it was everlastingly too lat«. But from 
the austere atmosphere of the theological seminary to 
the Bohemian environment of the Fourth Estate he 
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brought an asceticism quite unusual to that untram- 
meled domain. He was not addicted to tobacco, he did 
not indulge in intoxicants, he eschewed profanity, and 
even the superlative charms of draw-poker failed utterly 
to Bllure him. But because his record redeemed him 
from any suspicion of being a mollycoddle, his 
more convivial confreres forgave him these personal 
shortcomings; £md his work commanded such universal 
and profound respect that he was immune from that 
chaffing which would inevitably have been inflicted 
upon any other fellow of the craft betraying puritanic 
tendencies. 

"But the law of average rules in the moral realm, bs 
elsewhere," remarked a reporter of philosophic bent and 
skeptically incUned, "and the absence of certain vices is 
sure to be offset — or compensated for, as you will — ^by the 
possession of others of equal consequence. I put it this 
way for the reason that 1 recognize virtue only as a neg- 
ative quality. Now, I'm willing to wager that Shoforth, 
the teetotaler and traitor to our dear Lady Nicotine, is by 
no means a modern Joseph, and I dare say that in a 
clinch with him Mrs. Potiphar wouldn't gather any rem- 
nants for her rag-bag." 

Shoforth took himself, the world and his work rather 
seriously, it may be added that he was an earnest student 
of Socialism and enthusiastic in promoting the propa- 
ganda. 

Succinctly Warren stated the situation and gave his 
instructions rapidly and briefly. 

"You're to start for Boise on the first train," he in- 
formed Shoforth. "Here'st your transportation and an 
order on the business office for $200 expense money. 
When you need more, draw on the office. 

"Rememberj^ you're to spare no emense— I needn't 
tell you to spare no effort — to get the facts, which is all 
we want ; but we want them luUy. If these men are 
guilty, they shall not be shielded. If they're innocent, 
they must be saved, if it's possible to human power. In 
any contingency that may confront you, don't forget 
that you have behind you all the prestige and finances of 
the Express, And I feel sure that in a crisis you could 
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depend even upon the Old Man's personal infiuencOi 
wnich is all-sumcient; for you know he can make or un- 
make public men, from a president of the United States 
to a Cnicago alderman." 

Shoforth was known to the x)ffice as the "War Cor- 
respondent"; not that he ever had reported any military 
operations other than those by state troops i^ainst 
strikers, but because whenever there was an eruption of 
the social volcano he was despatched to the place of dis- 
turbance, while 'pacific assignments of importance in- 
variably were given to other correspondents. He was 
always accoutered for marching orders, keeping a ready- 
packed suit-case at the office. So a short time after re- 
ceiving his directions from Warren he was speeding west- 
ward on his historic emedition. 

Soon he had the truth about the great conspiracy, siip- 
ported by convincing proof, and this was laid before the 
public in amplitude through the columns of the Express. 

This expos6 caused consternation in the camp of capi- 
talism, and in an effort to offset the effect another con- 
spiracy was hatched — a "conspiracy of silence" that ef- 
fectually tied the countless tongues of type. The press 
for the most part ignored the case ; a few. papers mentioned 
it briefly, but only to misrepresent. In many instances 
these papers had received a cash subsidy; others were in- 
fluenced by various considerations. But the effect was to 
keep the people outside the area of the Express' circula- 
tion, in ignorance of the true status of the case. 

It was not an easy task which Shoforth had under- 
taken, but one direfuUy beset with difficulties and dangers. 
As soon as his manner of handling the situation was 
made known by the publication of his first story from 
the field, he was marked for the wrath of the mine owners. 
He became the object of a sleepless surveillance. Wher- 
ever he went, at whatever hour, his steps were hounded 
by dogs of detectives, and he walked diumally in the 
ehaxiow of death. Only by unremitting vigilance and 
keeping every faculty forever alert was he at all able to 
safeguard himself. Kepeated attempts were made upon 
his life, and on several occasions he was severely injured. 

But neither threats nor actual assaults could intinii- 
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date him in the least, and he persisted in his work of 
denuding the murderous conspiracy of its lavish drapery 
of lies, leaving it shivering in all tne dread nakedness of 
its bloody guilt. For Shoforth came of stem fighting 
stock, and fearlessness was his heritage. His father, as 
chief of police of San Antonio in the days when the 
Alamo City was the toughest town in Texas, did much 
toward maMng the great South-west a safer and more 
respectable place of residence. His civilizing pi;ocess was 
based upon the simple principle of elimmation. He 
counted seven notches on his gun, which record did not 
include "niggers" and "greasers," for any self-respecting 
Texan would scorn to disfigure his armament by regis- 
tering such removals. 

Remaining in Chicago, Warren set to work in earnest 
on the rescue movement. If such a contradictory term 
may be allowed, he went about it with equable impetu- 
osity. He labored with exhaustless enthusiasm, doing the 
work of a dozen men. He seemed a human dynamo, 
generating electric energy of boundless extent, which he 
radiated, aiflfused, transmitted through every medium that 
would serve as a conductor. From his fountain pen a 
steady stream of protest and appeal poured througn the 
channel of the Socialist press. J. A. Wayland, the re- 
doubtable "One-Hoss Philosopher," pioneer propagandist 
of Socialism, gave him carte blanche in the columns of 
the Appeal to Reason, which in consequence became the 
recognized organ of rescue and achieved results that made 
its renown co-extensive with the Cause. He utilized the 
columns of the Express to the uttermost for his purpose, 
without exceeding the limitations of editorial policy ; the 
facts were remarkable enough without any frills, and the 
leritimate news developments were sufficiently startling. 

Inevitably, all this agitation attracted wide attention 
and aroused an intense interest, which quickly was re- 
solved into a popular demand for justice. Contributions 
to the defense fund poured in until soon the sum was 
more than sufficient. The few papers unfettered by any 
capitalistic collar readily gave consideration to the case, 
while those that were thus hampered did so reluctantly — 
forced into the fight by the imperative necessity for pre- 
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serving their news integrity, grown out of the public's 
clamorous demand for reports on the progress of the 
plot. 

The first papers to come to the front were those of 
the Scripps-McKae League, which with their enormous 
combined circulatiqn did splendid service for the prisoners. 
One of their most capable correspondents, Jacob Waldeck, 
was sent to Idaho to find out the facts and tell the truth — 
and did it. The puissant pen of the League's editorial 
writer, Charles Grant Miller, impaled the capitalist crimi- 
nals whilst he scathed them with his scorn. The League 
entered into the campaign of agitation with energy and 
ardor, collecting money for the defense and otherwise 
aiding the rescue movement. 

The Hearst papers were first to follow suit by sending 
to Boise their special correspondent, Clement J. DriscoU, 
whose excellent reports were reinforced by a series of 
Arthur Brisbane's remarkable editorials. 

The "conspiracy of silence^' was broken. The tongues 
of type were loosened. The conspirators were confounded, 
dismayed; and stripped of their mantle of mendacity, 
they stood revealed only in the garments of guilt; cower- 
ing in vain for concealment where truth's light had lifted 
the sullen shadows of crime. 

For Warren it was a tremendous triumph. 



CHAPTER XVn, 

DEBS THE DELIVEBEE* 

KeroltitionB produce great mmds.—Lord Palmerston^ 

Revolutions arc not made with rose-water. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

A man may joyfully revolt from an unjust ruler»— Ahr^datus. 

The gods favor those who engage in a judiciouB revolt a gainst a ty Tan- 
nic al government— A rsaces I. 

Revolutions are not made; they come. A revolution is ^5 tittural « 
growth as an oak j it comes out of the past ; its foundations are laid iar 
back. — Wendell Phillips. 

Then a Presence arose, colossalj eommBnding. It 
loomed majestically, like some heroic figure stepped forth 
from bravest history^ It toweied above tyranny, and ca^t 
lis shadow across the continent — a magnificent menace* 

It was Debs, the spirit of revolution incarnate. 

When he pointed an accusing finger, guilt quailed bb 
before the Judgment; and distant despotism cowered be- 
neath the condemnation of his countenance. 

HiB fiery French blood, legacv from his Alsacian an- 
cestry, leaped through his veins like lava from Vesuviu:!=i. 

His heart was torn with pity. His soul was wrung 
with anguish. And the cry that came from the deeps of 
his being was a cry for deliverance* 

He issued a proclamation in behalf of the Idaho pris- 
oners which must remain forever famous — that daring 
document^ "ArousOj Ye Slaves T- 

It was the most militant message ever penned. Ita 
every word was a call to conflict. Each sentence rang 
with the clash of arms and resounded with the tramp of 
revolutionary troops. 

Following are a few specimen passages taken at ran- 
dom from this remarlcable manifesto: 

127 
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"Nearly twenty years ago the capitalist tyrants put 
some innocent men to death for standing up for labor. 

"They now are going to try it again. Let them darel 

"There have been twenty years of revolutionary educa- 
tion, agitation and organization since the Ha^market 
tragedy, and if an attempt is made to repeat it there 
will be a revolution and 1 will do all in my power to 
precipitate it. 

"The crisis has come and we have got to meet it. Upon 
the issue involved the whole body oi organized labor can 
unite and every enemy of plutocracy wiu join us. From 
the farms, the factories and the stores will pour the 
workers to meet the red-handed destroyers of freedom, the 
murderers of innocent men and the arch-enemies of the 
people. 

"Moyer and Haywood axe our comrades, staunch and 
true, and if we do not stand by them to the shedding of 
the last drop of blood in our veins we are disgraced for- 
ever and deserve the fate of cringing cowards. 

"We are not responsible for the issue. It is not of 
our seeking. It has been forced upon us; and for the 
very reason that we deprecate violence and abhor blood- 
shed, we can not desert our comrades and allow them to 
be put to death. * * * 

"They have driven us to the wall, and now let us rally 
our forces and face them and fight. 

"If they attempt to murder Moyer, Haywood and their 
brothers, a million revolutionists, at least, will meet them, 
with guns, * * * 

"The worm turns at last, and so does the worker. 
* * * 

"If the plutocrats Begin the program, we will end it. 

"Get ready, comrades, for action r 

It was hostile, but it was historic. 

It was like a bugle-blast in battle. It was suflScient 
to thrill the most stolid nature and stir the most sluggish 
blood. . 

The effect was electricial ; the response was immediate 
and immense. It exceeded Debs' expectations or desires. 
The address was designed to arouse the comrades to a 
realization of the danger and cause them to prepare foT 
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the crisis — ^to provide against a probable exigency. But 
men sprang to instant action — organized, armed, and 
made ready for the march. Debs had loosed a lion he 
could not control. 

The situation was critical, desperate, and demanded 
some supreme action to save tlie day. And the hour 
produced the man. Fred Warren measured up to the 
emergency.^ With an- instinct that was infallible and a 
comprehension complete he estimated the danger and 
realized what was needful to divert it. So he wrote for 
the Appeal to Reason his renowned editorial, "Ballots 
or Bullets — ^Which?" This later message^ whirled oflf 
from a Goss perfecting press at the rate of 2o,000 an hour, 
was scattered over the land like a mighty storm of paper 
snowflakes. It was eloquent and it was effective, it whs 
strong, temperate, logical and convincing; and it served 
to soothe and reassure, counteracting any excess of ardor 
excited by its precursor. ^ Its compelling words clutched 
the rebels and held them in leash nke a restraining hand. 
The effect on the tempestuous feelings of the comrades 
was like the call of "Peace, 'be still! on the waters of 
Galilee. 

These two appeals — ^Debs' and Warren's — ^were to the 
situation as positive and negative poles, each comple- 
mental to the other; and eaph was historic, even epocnal, 
in the Social Revolution. Debs' communication was a 
challenge and an alarm; Warren's dehortatory editorial 
was an assurance and an achievement. The one was im- 

Seratively demanded to arouse the workers from their 
angerous apathy; the other served admirably to restore 
the prudential balance. 

But, although the threatened catastrophe wBs averted 
and the incident was closed so far as the Socialists were 
concerned, this was not the end of consequences. An 
idea had been introduced Uke a loosed lion to the mind 
of a man in Chica^. who was busy planting seeds that 
were early destined lor a harvesting bitter and bloody. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PHILOSOPHIZES. 

The burglar works just as hard as the capitalist; the difference is that 
we put the burglar in jail. — Rose Pastor Stokes. 

It is well if the mass of mankind will obey the laws when made, without 
•cmtinizing too nicely into the reasons for making them. — Blackstone. 

"Well, Shoforth, whereto are you rambling this fine 
large afternoon?" and with this hearty hail the individ- 
ual addressed received a resounding whack between the 
shoulder-blades that nearly loosened his lungs from their 
moorings. 

Turning, Shoforth beheld a jaunty personage known 
to his familiars as "Honest Bill" and known to the police 
as a professional crook ; in fact, one of the most expert 
"dips" that ever removed a "sparkler" from the front of 
a prosperous citizen or relieved a yokel of his plethoric 
"leather." Shoforth had known him long; he was one 
of his "specimens" in a course of human nature studies, 
and he regarded him with all the interest an entomolo- 
gist would bestow upon a rare insect. 

McFarlane once appreciatively described him as "a 
mitt artist who can pick the gold filling out of a back 
tooth while you laugh, and you'll never know it." 

"Just taking a turn for the air," said Shoforth, a Uttle 
wearily, although really glad to meet the pickpocket 
for the needed diversion his companionship afforded. 
They were in Denver, where Shoforth had gone when 
shortly after the kidnaping of the Federation officials 
the news center of the conspiracy shifted from Boise to 
the Colorado capital. 

"Then suppose you take a turn up the hill with me," 
suggested His Honesty; "the air is delightfully abund- 
ant up there." 

130 
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Having no objective point for his stroll, Shoforth 
readiljr acquiesced. They were on Fifteenth street in 
the vicinity of the "loop," and they boarded a Seven- 
teenth street car. 

"Where're you bound?" inquired Shoforth, without 
much interest, as they settled themselves in their seats. 

"Eighteenth and Sherman," returned "Honest Bill." 
"Thejrre laying the corner-stone of the Shriner's Tem- 
ple this afternoon. Quite an impressive ceremony, I 
understand. Wouldn^t miss it for anything. How? 
No, I'm not a Mason. Glad of it — 'cause Tm going 
out to work the crowd. Just watch me for a while after 
the barking begins, £md I'll give you an interesting and 
instructive exhibition of scientific manipulation. Might 
be worth something to you, too, should you ever decide 
to do a turn in this line yourself. It'll be an artistic job, 
strictly hand-done," he explained, with some enthusi- 
asm, i 

"Honest Bill'' was a debonair devil, with a fascinating 
personality; quite as dashing as Dick Turpin and with 
all the daring and resourcefulness of Jack Sheppard. 
He was a crook, of course— criminal, if you will — ^but 
he violated laws frankly, and stood to t£u^e the conse- 
quences; he committed no crime under legal protection. 
And he lived a clean life, free from hypocrisy and pre- 
tense. 

During the ride Shoforth discouKed, as usual, on his 
specialty of economics. "Honest Bill" was complaisant, 
but appeared not to be profoundly impressed. 

"Sure there's something wrong with the system," he 
obligingly conceded. "Here am I, a Harvard man and 
a Ph. B., making my living nipping leathers. Not 
from choice, mind you, but as an alternative of some- 
thing worse. Is that all right — say? Not on your nitsky I" 

"Your course isn^t calculated to improve conditions, at 
any rate," Shoforth criticised. 

"Well," and Bill grinned good-naturedly, "I'm no 
political Don Quixote to tilt with my tongue against 
these economic evils. I'm practical. I'm an individ- 
ualist who concerns himself only with his immediate 
and personal interests. Don't think I'm kicking, just 
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because there was a touch of pessimism in what I said. 
Fm getting on fairly well." 

It was threshing over old straw, and Shoforth sighed 
with discouragement. 

"Why don't you quit the game, Bill, and lead an hon- 
est life?'' he asKed for the hundredth time since making 
the crook's acquaintance. He felt a genuine interest in 
the fellow and had a deep desire to reorganize him. 
And he searched his mental repository for some new rea- 
son to advance as to why Bill should change his occupa- 
tion — and failed to find it. 

"Quit the graft? What, me?'* and there was griev- 
ance in his tone. "Not on your natural existence I Why, 
pal, it's my bread and butter — ^with, of course, a portion 
of pie on the side. And it's mighty little pastry your 
upnght workingman is masticating these days of 'un- 
paralleled prosperity,' let me tell you. As for 'leading 
an honest life,^ that's impossible to any of us under the 
existing order, and you know it as well as I do, so what's 
the use of giving me any of your gospel guflf about it. 
Under present conditions we must be eitner dishonest 
with others or dishonest with ourselves. So far as I'm 
concerned, I'm on the dead level with myself. Which 
is consoling, for I've got to live with myself, but I can 
always get away from my fellowmMi — unless he hap- 
pens to be from the front ofl5ce," he qualified, grimly. 
''Then I can get away only by being honest with him 
and splitting the swag. 

"Oh, now, forget it, Shoforth," he advised, with a 
show of impatience, as the other attempted to argue the 
point. "I've gone over the ground repeatedly with you, 
with myself, and with others. I considered the ethics of 
the thing with my own conscience, and if I hadn't 
come to a satisfactory conclusion I'd have made a change 
— for I'm conscientious above all things else. There's 
nothing more immoral in my mode of existence than in 
any other means of livelihood the present affords. In 
fact, it's much less immoral than many methods of 
greater popularity." 

, They had dropped off the car at Sherman avenue and 
were walking over to Eighteenth. 
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It was eaxlv for the exercises, which did not begin 
until 2 :30 o'clock, and Bill would defer his professional 
operations until llie program was well under way and 
the attention of the crowd fairly fixed. 

"I'm not an enemy of society, as many of its members 
are pleased to regard me," continued 'the crook. "I'm 
not m revolt against the Established Order. I'm merely 
conforming to conditions as I find them. As a practical 
philosopher, I'm an egoist. Desiring to be good to 
myself, wishing to slide through life with as little fric- 
tion as possible, I wisely follow the line of least resistance. 

"The present social system is essentially predatory. 
Its members are divided into two distinct classes — the 
robbers and the robbed. There can be no other classifi- 
cation, whatever the contention of mouthing moralists. 
The choice is that of being the despoiler or the victim. 
And it's a question with many as to which is the more 
immoral — ^proprietor or prostitute. 

"Speaking with exactitude, there's no such thing as an 
honest man. Conventionally speaking, the only honest 
man is he who subsists entirely by his personal exertions. 
He who profits in the least from the labor of another is 
dishonest, robbing that other of his surplus labor value. 
But I don't think less of this labor thief than I do of his 
victim. The relative ijosition of the latter, as a rule, re- 
sults solely from inferior intelligence; and I can see no 
merit in the fool over the knave. 

'T maintain that I'm philosophically justified in my 
manner of making a living — of doing business, I may 
say. My methods don't radically diverge from the ordi- 
nary lines of tolerated commercial transaction. The 
difference is a matter of accepted custom that has 
crystalized into institutional permanence. I'm quite as 
honest as the next man — ^more so, in fact. I'm a robber, 
and admit it. Other men are robbers, and deny it. 
They are guilty of the added offense of hypocrisy. We 
all would be honest if we^ could, but the system won't 

Sermit it. To take anything from society without ren- 
ering an equivalent is robbery. Of this predatory proc- 
ess there are three chief degrees — grand divisions, as^ it 
were — namely, profit (which term in its generic sense in- 
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eludes rent and interest) , gambling and theft. The first 
is respectable, the second is disreputable, the third is 
felonious. But they are not essentially different, the 
effect in each case being the same — the transfer of prop- 
erty value from one person who possesses it to another 
person who hasn't earned it. One is quite as immoral as 
either of the others, when neither is attended by the pain 
and injury of physical violence. 

"The only matter with me is that I'm a non-conform- 
ist. My methods are irregular; or, as my more scrupu- 
lous confreres of the medical craft put it^ in describing 
some enterprising practitioner who's getting the goods 
away from them, rm 'not ethical.' 

"Instead of being organized on ethical lines, which 
would admit of altruism (that is, co-operation), society 
follows the old forms of primitive savagery — competi- 
tion. It is feudalism as truly as in the distant days of 
lord and liege, when the most honorable service was not 
to produce but to prey. The condition of the subject class 
is not more tolerable when they are designated 'citizens' 
than it was when they were called 'retainers' — for the 
reason, doubtless, that they were not allowed to retain 
anything of value. 

"Your sapient philosopher will meet this with the as- 
sertion that the process is natural, therefore righteous, 
for 'struggle is the law of life.' I wonder why such 
statements, without any philosophic foundation, are ac- 
cepted so unc[uestioningly? The error results from mis- 
taking activity for conflict. Action is the real law of life, 
and it properly assumes the expression of conflict only 
in primordial forms. For example, let us look upon the 
operation of law in its supremacy and perfection. Action 
there is, ceaseless and comprehensive, as the planets 
swing each in its allotted orbit. ^ The result is perfect 
order throughout the macrocosmic mechanism. JSut if 
for an infinitesimal instant there should be a halting of 
this harmony of motion, should there be conflict — a col- 
lision — as an ii^mediate consequence the universe would 
be reduced to grey chaos. Instead of being the law of 
life, conflict is the red law of death. Action fashions the 
alphabet of life; conflict spells destruction. 
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"Struggle, in truth, was the integrity of the primeval 
process, that the survival of the strongest might establish 
a suflSciently stable basis of being. The pity is that we 
have not yet evolved beyond the brutality of such ele- 
mentary ethics, which only the inflexible law of neces- 
sity can justify. For, that which is necessary, being 
therefore inevitable, invariably is right, whatever it^ ap- 
parent injustice. 

"So much for the moral phase. Now for the legal 
aspect. 

"AH statutory law (I'm neither a Socialist nor an An- 
archist, by the way — I'm simply a philosopher) neces- 
sarily is invasive, and to that extent is immoral. How- 
ever, it sometimes serves commendably as a counter-ir- 
ritant to greater immorality. As one poison frequently 
neutralizes another in the human system, so in the social 
system law may act as an antidote for other evil. In the 
primitive social state, dependent upon man's lack of de- 
velopment — the immaturity of human character — the 
tribal law was essential to the integrity of existence. 
That this rudimentary institution remains, surviving in 
the statutes of the present, proves merely that we still 
are in u measure subject to those crude conditions, that 
society has not evolved beyond the embryonic stage and 
that the rational economic idea has not risen far above 
the horizon of humanity's dawning intelligence. 

"Law, like water, infallibly seeks the level of its 
source. The ruling class, logically, creates the laws, and, 
consistently, fashions them for its own benefit. While 
the tribal law aimed at no advantage, but was intended 
to insure the greatest good to the greatest number, the 
statutes of modem society are so constructed as to give 
the greatest goods to the smallest number. . 

"Thus every law of property rights was enacted in the 
interest of the rich or ruling class. Formerly, only the 
ruling class was invested with property rights, and to 
this day in Russia the Jew, because of his commercial 
genius, has not been relieved of such disability. Law 
protects the plunderer in predaceous operations and se- 
cures him the continued possession of his spoils. Your 
habits of thought may impel you to combat this^propo- 
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sition, but an analysis of the facts will convince you of 
its verity. 

''The morality of society as now organized may ac- 
curately be estimated by the fact that the impelling mo- 
tive of its individual members is to separate one another 
from their possessions, whether these be the product of 
toil or the result of peculation. All other acts, em- 
bracing the different varieties and gradations of crime, 
are merely ancillary and contributory to this paramount 
purpose. 

"mt to return to ^he question of class legislation. 
Since the earliest evidence of class cleavage, the right of 
robbery has been recognized as a strictljr class privilege 
and reserved to the ruhng fraction of society. This pro- 
vision was economically consistent, since the practice 
could not be universal and there was no other logical 
scheme of restriction. Thus in feudalism, in the predal 
prerogatives of the 'robber barons,' we find the genesis of 
the system of 'special privilege' of the present. An insti- 
tution that in cruder times was maintetined by force of 
arms, now is sustained by statutory provision. This is 
civilization. 

"By means of purely legal distinctions, the ruling 
class nas sought to secure to itself a monopoly of crime, 
and the presumption of small competitors is severely 
punished whenever the culprit is apprehended. That 

E articular method of transfer and acquisition commonly 
nown as 'stealing,' for example, and which — if you 
will pardon me — -I practice with some proficiency and 
profit, is placed under the legal ban and drastically deaJt 
with, while the legitimacy of all other forms is recog- 
nized. Yet every actual economist admits that all pront 
is predatory. JNow, only occasionally, when afflicted 
with kleptomania, is a member of the ruling class ad- 
dicted to stealing. Then it is indulged in merely as a 
recreation, with no serious thought of making it a pro- 
fession. And never do these dilettant operations meet 
with the approval of other members. 

"So, virtually, the laws that hamper me in my voca- 
tion protect only the property of the rich. For, while I 
make no sentimental discrimination, according to the 
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law of natural selection I seldom steal from other than 
the rich, for the very obvious reason that seldom do any 
but the rich have anything worth stealing. This term of 
valuation is, of course, purely relative. I calculate the 
risks of any of my jobs, just as any ordinary business 
man computes his e:q)enses or estimates the risk on an 
investment. I simply apply common-sense commercial 
methods to my operations. If the margiu of profit is not 
sufficient to justify my investing my chances of personal 
liberty or risking the expense of a criminal trial, I pass 
up tne job. How does that differ intrinsically from 
other and more conventional business transactions of the 
<Jay? 

"It is simply that the System, for purposes of privi- 
lege, makes a distinction witnout a difference. Any act of 
acquisition other than useful labor is robbwy; and all 
forms of robbery are fundamentally the same. The 
theoretical difference consists merely of a choice of 
methods. 

"This inhibitory rule applies to all other crimes in the 
category, the same as to stealing. The variety of murder 
technically designated as 'homicide' is severely punish- 
able under the statutes. But the millions of murders 
committed by the masters in the process of extracting 

Erofit from the wage-slave are scarcely regarded as repre- 
ensible, or at most are deemed but mild misdemeanors. 
This results- from the palpable fact that no member of 
the ruling, or law-making, class can possibly fall victim 
to this form of murder. It is^ not in the nature of things 
that a capitalist should slave in a sweat-shop or reside m 
an^ unsanitary tenement or toil in an insecure factory 
building or operate a dangerous piece of machinery. 
Were such the case, these forms of murder would be 
made felonies. 

''Then take the violation of female virtue. The rapist 
in the ranks of the serving class is crudely criminal, re- 
sorting to the brutal expedient of physical force, and 
very properly is punished for his ruffianism. The rich 
ravisher is more refined in his methods. ^ Instead of 
physical violence, he uses the force of other influences — 
either the exigencies of employment or the direct induce- 
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ment of money*. It should be remembered that in a less 
civilized age, before concupiscence had felt the refining 
touch of commercialism, rape was not a crime but an act 
to excite the admiration as a proof of manly prowess. I 
mention this only to emphasize the intimate relation be- 
tween the interests of the ruUng class and the evolution 
of statutory morality. 

"It must not be supposed, however, that the members 
of the subject class are protected in their small posses- 
sions purely as an incidental effect of the unavoidably 
uniform operation of a law designed exclusively for the 
benefit of the ruling class. 

"No statutory law, ostensibly intended for general ap- 
plication, can be infallible in its operation. To be such 
would bring it within the odious order of 'class legisla- 
tion,' resulting in that lamentable evil known as 'special 
Srivilege.' . I'herefore, in consequence of 'these small but 
eplorable defects, a certain proportion of the subject 
class, from time to time, by incredible effort and inordi- 
nate self-denial, acquire a superfluity of wealth — that is, 
something in excess of the actual requirements of sub- 
sistence. This is palpably an economic error, but due 
to the inade5[uacy of man-made law. Economic law is of 
impeccable integrity, and its results can be determined 
with mathematical exactness, just as mortality^ averages 
are calculated with infallible accuracy by life insurance 
experts. Moreover, industrial methods are so elastic, 
flexible and adjustable as to cover every contingency and 
accommodate every demand, adapting themselves to tHe 
consequences of every changing condition. By means 
of this convenient conservation, this misdirected surplus 
wealth (when not intercepted by some gentleman of my 
guild) eventually finds its way into the hands of the 
class that properly should possess it, just as surely as any 
money won at Monte Carlo in time returns to the Casino 
coffers. Hence statutory safeguards must be placed about 
these diverted values to reserve them for those to whom 
belong the legal right of appropriation. ^ 

"This legalized monopoly of larceny is loyally upheld 
by the pillaged class, who, with characteristic aversion 
to the unaccustomed, bitterly resent being robbed by 
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other than the familiar methods prescribed by precedent 
or by any hand than that of those whose inherent right 
to such action they recognize and respect. 

"What say? Effect on my character? M'm — m'm. 
Well, no, can't say my occujjation's exactly edifying. 
But then it affords a certain independence that makes 
possible a degree of self-respect to which the man with 
a master is a stranger. I hold that it's less demoralizing, 
less disintegrative of character and destructive of man- 
hood, than the utter debasement of wage^slavery. 

"Anyway, a large percentage of the wage-slaves, in ad- 
dition to the degradation of their servitude, are active 
accessories in the crime of robbery, just as much as is the 
apprentice to a bank burglar or the outside man for a 
second-story worker — without reaping any of the re- 
ward. The clerk to the chevalier ae Industrie promotes 
his master's predatory schemes but doesn't share in the 
profits; being thereby doubly deserving to be despised in 
that he is both knave and fool. I prefer to be an in- 
dependent operator. I'm on the job of life, and I don't 
purpose to be always the 'fall guy' for the plutes." 

Shoforth reflected in silence on his companion's re- 
markable homily and wondered how much of it was 
straight reasoning and^ how much crooked casuistry. 
Then he gave his attention to Illustrious Potentate Rob- 
ert A. Kincaid, who was introducing the Imperial Po- 
tentate, Henry H. Collins, of Toronto, who delivered the 
chief address. "Honest Bill" looked happy. 

"I'll go through this crowd, like the grace of God 
through a nigger camp-meeting," he said, with confi- 
dence. 

Shoforth, watching the pickpocket curiously, kept 
close to his side. He saw several "plain clothes" men in 
the crowd, but although they could not have failed to 
observe "Honest Bill's" operations they did not inter- 
fere, and Shoforth understood that the crook had a work- 
ing arrangement with the detectives under which they 
received a percentage of his "swag." In other words, he 
was working a concession on a commission basis. 

While his deft fingers were busy demonetizing the 
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crowd, the crook continued to moralize, using the esoteric 
significance of the exercises as a text. 

"All our social and religious life, anyhow, is a matter 
of symbolism, mainly covered with effete and forgotten 
meaning," he avowed. "Men oftentimes bow the head 
before an uplifted cross without any clear comprehen- 
sion of its si^ificance, and the Christian minister sits 
down well satisfied in his pulpit chair covered all over 
with symbols of Syrian Baal worship, complacently be- 
lieving he is surrounded by emblems of the blessed 
Trinity. So the uncovered head and the clasped hand — 
watch me nip that lobster's leather — and the stereotyped 
formulas are gone through with by people who never 
think or care whether they have the meaning or not. 
To the Frenchman the violet speaks of the Napoleons 
and the lily of the Bourbons, and in America — ^lust a 
minute till I pinch this swell party's 'headlight — ^the 
carnation, rather than any act oi superior statesmanship, 
serves to keep alive the memory of the murdered McKin- 
ley. In everything the world is governed by the sym- 
bol, as the rude mming camp was awed and softened by 
the presence of a baby's shoe — wait while I lift that 
yap's yellow 'turnip' — and maybe when Freemasonry 
reaches into the pockets of the past" — Bill ignored Sho- 
forth's quick smile at this aptly suggestive figure of 
speech — - 'and brings out its musty emblems and dusty 
ceremonials, it is better for the world even though iJie 
initiated know little and the profane know less of the 
truths typified." 

Chaplain Uzzell was pronouncing the benediction, and 
Bill's hands were busy while heaaa were bowed. 

As they separated themselves from the crowd and 
started for the car line, Shoforth remarked: 

"I've often wondered how you came by your singular 
sobriquet." 

"Most natural explanation iji the world," the other 
returned. "The gang gave me the monacur because my 
uniform success in getting away with the goods so strong- 
ly suggested the achievements of the many bank presi- 
dents and several state treasurers whose inordinate in- 
tegrity prompted the public to bestow upon them the 
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prefix of 'Honest/ In my case, as in their's, of course, 
the designation is purely an honorary one. 

"Ah, well," he sighed, "I'm about the only one left in 
this country now to wear the title — ^the rest are sojourn- 
ing in Spanish Honduras. 

"Well, I've got to leave you here," he said as they left 
the car at the "loop." "Must go to headquarters and 
diwy with the detectives." 

As they parted, the crook's hand rested upon Shoforth's 
arm with a lingering touch that was almost caressive, 
and the latter's heart warmed toward this fascinating 
fellow with almost a brother's affection . 

A few minutes later Shoforth, desiring to know the 
time, reached for his watch. It was gone. In alarm his 
hand flashed to his trousers pocket. His purse was miss- 
ing. He smiled whimsically. 

"That's a novel object lesson in applied economics," 
he said. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A DARING DEFIANCE. 

Thev are lighting lamps of freedom on a million altar-stones 
With the torches they haye kindled at the blaze of burning thrones. 

— Keman. 

I have ever been of opinion that revolutions are not to be evaded. — 
DisraelL 

Stand your ground: don't fire unless fired upon; but if they mean to 
have a war, let it begin here— Captain Parker, to the Minute-men at Lex- 
ington. 

The working of revolutions misleads me no more; it is as necessary to 
our race as waves are to the stream, that it ma/ not be a stamant marsh; 
ever renewed in its forms, the genius of humamty blossoms. — ^Herder. 

Not since Patrick Henry's deathless defi in the first 
continental congress had such a daring challenge been 
flung into the lace of established tyranny as when on 
Independence Day the Socialist party of Colorado 
nominated William D. Haywood for governor of 
that corporation-cursed, strike-stricken state. Right gal- 
lantly the gage was thrown, and it resounded full brave- 
ly against the brazen shield of plutocratic shame. Hay- 
wood's name was placed in nomination before the con-, 
vention in Denver by John W. Martin, chairman of the 
state campaign committee, in a speech that rang elo- 
quently with the vibrant note of social revolt. 

This nomination marked the nativity of an economic 
epoch. On this historic date, the anniversary of Ameri- 
ca's first demand for freedom, was opened a campaign 
that must remain forever memorable in the revolution- 
ary movement. 

It was a campaign which all history fails to parallel — 
a campaign conducted from a prison cell, its chief candi- 
date charged with a capital crime, his destiny facing al- 
ternately toward the g^ulows and the governor's chair. 

Yes, it was remarkable enough in all respects — this 
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situEtion which, as was so felicitously phrased by the 
brilliant pen of Bruce Rogers, forced a mighty political 
movement to "turn to prison cells for the virile fibre of 
its standard-bearers." 

Many of the flower of Socialism's fighting forces were 
in the field. There was that dashinff campaign guerrilla, 
Frank P. O'Hare, the John H. Morgan of the move- 
ment. Then there was that mental meteor really named 
Morgan — J. Edward — ^who swayed vast audiences with 
the sceptre of his im^perial speech; who single-handed — 
or single-tongued — ^was a Jiost on any hustings. And 
there was that intellectual gladiator, Walter Thomas 
Mills, the acknowledged Colossus of the Cause, whom 
not the most puissant of plutocracy's champions dared 
meet in debate. 

Also there was Arthur Morrow Lewis, degage and 
debonair, with ah artist's face and the eyes of a dreamer; 
yet, withal, one of the shrewdest and^ most practical 
propagandists in the movement. Lewis, who realized 
that men must be induced to read before they can be 
made to think, and who can sell more Socialist literature 
than any other man who ever mounted a soap-box, his 
only rival in this respect being a woman— his wife; 
their combined record of such sales constituting one of 
the real wonders of the Cause and the pride of the na- 
tional ofiioe. Lewis the pungent and pugnacious — ^game 
as a fighting cock and whose tongue is a gaff — ^who wins 
a crowd with his wit that he may feed it with facts. 

Toward the end of the tourney the most chivalrous 
champion of them uU entered the lists — Debs, the cava- 
lier of the Industrial Crusade, the paladin of the Proleta- 
riat, the knightliest figure of the New Revolution. 

And always through the stress and storm of that 
tempestuous campaign the heroic figure of Haywood 
loomed like a light-house above a seething sea. 

The Socialist press, too, proved its power. Its every 
paper, whenever published^ concentrated its efforts upon 
the fight in Colorado. The Chicago Daily Socialist, 
under the brilliant direction of A. M. Simons, one of the 
master minds of the movement, gave splendid service. 
Gaylord Wilshire, the original "millionaire Socialist," 
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and his able associate, Joseph Wanhope, did some won- 
derful work through Wilshire's Magazine, the tremen- 
dous circulation of which made it truly one of the levers 
of the upheaval; and Wanhope even made the far jour- 
ney from New York to Denver to add his eloquent voice 
to the volume of oral agitation. Algernon I^ee's admi- 
rable campaigp in the columns of The Worker amply 
justified that journal's name. And the doughty Appeal 
to Reason, aggressive and alert as always, issued regu- 
larly a special Colorado edition, Which it scattered over 
the state like snowflakes in a storm. 

Primarily it waq a struggle for supremacy between 
Labor and Capitalism, with the corporations and the 
commonalty locked in a death-grapi)le. The immediate 
issue was the lives of the three miners imprisoned in 
Idaho. 

Class-consciousness was the keynote of the campaign, 
and "No compromise I'' was the slogan. Both sides ap- 
pealed openly and directly to class interest. The old 
parties soimded the tocsin that the existence of capital- 
ism was endangered, that plutocracy was in peril ; while 
the Socialists took for their motto the familiar Marxian 
quotation, "Workingmen * * * unite! You have 
nothing to lose but your chains; you have a world to 
gain.'* 

The Socialist campaign was adequately financed. Com- 
rades in all parts of the country contributed generously 
to the cause. 

The slush fund of the corporations was virtually un- 
limited. Standard Oil lifted the flood-gates of its con- 
gested treasury and sent a golden stream into the state 
to debauch the electorate. 

The Socialist campaign committee did able work 
and achieved remarkable results — ^results that startled 
the state and demonstrated that Socialism had attained 
to proportions which made it a political factor seriously 
to DC reckoned with. 

Shoforth, ubiquitous and untiring, acted with the 
committee in an advisory capacity. He was here, there 
and everywhere: planning, suggesting, doing. Always 
audacious, and his every idea as original as a Rookwood 
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VBse, he could be depended upon daily to do some start- 
ling stunt calculated to jar the sovereign suflfragists loose 
from their adhesive political traditions and make the 
eyes of the "plutes" stick out until they could be used 
for hat-racks. And a fresh courage thrilled through the 
Socialist ranks, for every comrade felt there was a new 
Richmond in the field. 

It was the bitterest, most fiercely fought gubernatorial 
campaign ever conducted in Colorado, a state remarkable 
for the rancor of its political contests; and by its very 
nature it focused the attention of the entire nation. The 
opponents of the prisoner-candidate were distinctively 
representative of their different foUowings. The Repub- 
lican nominee, the Rev. Henry A. Buchtel, chancellor of 
the University of Denver, a Hamiltonian aristocrat and 
a doctor of divinity, was eminently a class candidate who 
openly spoke his scom of the masses and ostentatiously 
spumed the workingman as if he were a spaniel. He 
proclaimed from the stump the righteousness of the Pea- 
body regime and pledged himself to a perpetuation of 
the Peabody policy. The Democratic ticket was headed 
by that perennial candidate, Alva Adams, who vocifer- 
ously appealed for votes on the imessential ground that 
he had been ruthlessly robbed of the governorship two 
years before. The fourth candidate, Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey, father of the Juvenile Court, nominally a Democrat 
and presumably too honest to land a nomination, made 
an independent race on a platform of personal popular- 
ity, with Col. "Jack'* Faw of Tennessee for his manager 
and the indefatigable "Doc" Sowers as press agent. 

Every energy of the crowned criminals was directed 
against Haywood. The old-parties' candidates, however 
desperately they might contend against each other, other- 
wise were mere fantoccini moving in obedience to the 
mandates of the magnates. The masters were not con- 
cerned regarding Lindsey's small private campaign ex- 
cept in so far as it diverted votes from the demirep* 
dema^gues and to that extent strengthened the Social- 
ist ticket. But so ardently was the working class advo- 
cating the cause of Haywood that there was an alarming 

*Scc Webster for definition and derivation. 
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possibility that he mi^ht be elected — ^that he wotild re- 
ceive sum an overwhelming majority of votes that they 
dare not count him out; which would mean the destruc- 
tion of the existing oligarchy and the inauguration- of a 
real ochlochracy, with a consequent reign of justice. 

No precaution which might aid in preventing this de- 
plorable consummation was disregarded by the ruling 
dynasty. Socialist meetings were broken up with police- 
men's clubs, Socialist speakers were thrown into jail, So- 
cialist papers were suppressed and Socialist literature was 
confiscated. In Denver, Judge Peter Palmer, without 
constitutional warrant, refused naturalization papers to 
all foreigners who when questioned under oath admitted 
thev were Socialists. 

"No Socialist can become a United States citizen in 
this court!" he arbitrarily declared. 

To the credit of the public conscience be it said that 
his despotic dictum was received with the execration it 
deserved ; and the press, regardless of politics, was a unit 
in its condemnation of this unprecedented barbarity of 
the bench. But the ruling had the intended effect oi re- 
stricting the Socialist vote. 

Debs itinerary included Ft. Collins, where he was the 
guest of A. H. Moaten, candidate for lieutenant-gover- 
nor; and where, with his host and other comrades and 
some non-Socialist neighbors, he discussed the situation 
from the view-vantage of his tour of the state. 

"With a free ballot and a fair coimt, Haywood would be 
elected,'' he confidently declared. "Of course we're not 
to expect any such miracle at this day in Colorado. He 
won't be credited with more than 25,000 votes — ^that's the 
limit, and anything over it is beyond the danger line 
and not to be allows. But we'll teach the plutes a lesson 
they'll not forget for one while, and at the same time the 
workers will learn something, too — what they have the 
power to accomplish if they'll only make the attempt.'* 

"From your observations throughout the state, what's 
the organization of the enemy?" inquired Floaten. 

"Hasn't any," was the sententious reply. "The Reps 
don't need it — ^the voters within their ranks are as se- 
quacious as sheep. As for the Demmies — ^well, harmony 
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is the first essential for organization; and hell's full of 
the kind of harmony that prevails in their camp at 
present. The Democratic idea of a leader seems to be 
not a fellow to follow, but one to throw bricks at. Of 
course, as a rule, he has this building material coming 
to him — ^but that's beside the point." 

"To me it always has been an insoluble problem why 
the proletaire ever should support a candidate outside his 
own class," observed Floaten. "Catch the capitalist, as 
such, voting outside his class! — and why should he? 
Yet these toil-tortured wretches from the shops and 
mines march patiently to the polls and vote to continue 
the rule of their despotic despoilers." 

"Yes," Debs assented, "their inconsistency is inex- 
plicable. The longanimity of Labor is a matter for 
wonder. I think John Oliver Hobbes must have had in 
mind some situation such as this when she wrote, 'The 
generosity and forbearance of the poor is to me astonish- 
mg.' But certain it is that nothing short of a combined 
economic earthquake and social eruption ever will waken 
a majority of the workers. Thank heaven! the rum- 
blings of discontent we now hear are the portents of that 
revolutionary disturbance." 

"The workers don't own their own souls," commented 
a comrade. 

"Souls?" Debs interposed impatiently. "Hell! they 
don't even own their jobs!" 

"The Republicans seem to be sparing no ^expense to 
make the Democratic funeral an elaborate function," re- 
marked one of the party. "They've bought up a lot of 
the 'leaders' — although it may not have been such an 
expensive purchase, at that." « 

"Yes," added Debs, "and most of 'em who haven't 
been bought are virtuously waiting for a bid. They howl 
loud enough about the other fellow selling out; what 
time they're as eager and impatient as those poor old 
maids at the sacking of a Grecian city by the Turks, told 
of by Byron: 

"Who oft were heard to wonder mid the din 
Wherefore the ravishing did not begin." 
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"The Republicans are confidently claiming everythinc 
in sight," said Floaten. "From their estimates you'd 
think there was only one ticket in the field." 

"Well, they'll have a-plenty when the returns are in," 
Debs conceded. "Still, they haven't corraled the entire 
electorate, as their calculations would indicate. They 
haven't copped any Socialist votes, that's a cinch. And 
they've lost a few of their own to Lindsey, too. The ex- 
travagant statements of their enumerators remind me of 
the mistake made by the clerk of an old Scotch merchant 
in computing the profits of his house during the pre- 
ceding year. The old Scotchman, not a little surprised 
at the amount, cast his eye over the figures and ex- 
claimed, 'Why, ye dom scoundrel, ye've added up the 
year of our Laird among the poonds I' " 

"There's never any honey spilt in a political contest 
in Colorado," remarked Floaten, "but as between the old 
parties this is quite the bitterest campaign of personal 
abuse within my experience. Both sides seem Jo have 
exhausted the vocabulary of vituperation, and they've 
charged each other with every crime in the calendar." 

"And the chances are both are telling the truth," 
chuckled Debs. "I don't think either side could recover 
in an action for damages. The situation is suggestive of 
the manner in which that brilliant Mississippian, Sar- 
gent S. Prentiss, once secured the accjuittal of a client on 
trial for libel by making two points — ^first, that the 
plaintiflF's character was so bad it couldn't possibly be 
mjured, and secondly, that the defendant was so notori- 
ous a liar that nobody would believe one word he said." 

"It's puzzling to the people, though, this sort of 
thing," Floaten pointed out. "Whether the statements are 
true or not, they put the leaders in a very bad light. If 
only a small part of what either side says about the other 
is true, all tiieir candidates and half their henchmen 
ought to be in the penitentiary. If they are not true, 
then these men are conscienceless liars — guilty of ma- 
licious mendacity. In either case, they are not fit to fill 
places of public trust. How can intelligent citizens ele- 
vate such men to important office— and expect a proper 
discharge of their duties? I should think the non-So- 
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cialist citizen would have some difficulty in deciding 
which ticket to vote." 

"It's a toss-up," Debs declared. "One's aa bad as the 
other. I wouldn't give a copeck for choice.' It's like 
some of our highroads down Wabash way. 'Stranger, 
which of these two roads is the best?' asked a traveler of 
a chap by the wayside. 'Waal,' answered the discrimi- 
nating agriculturist, 'ther' ain't much difif'rence; take 
which'n ye will, an' 'fore ye've got half way ye'll wush 
, ye'd taken t'other.' " 

"At least there can be no doubt of the honesty of 
Adams' attitude," demurred a Democratic member of 
the' party. "He feels keenly the injustice of having been 
robbed of the governorship two years ago, and there's no 
question about his sincerity in this campaign. In my 
opinion, he's above suspicion." 

"Above suspicion?" Debs scornfully echoed. "He's 
below it!" 

"Come, now," protested the Adams partisan. "You're 
prejudiced. Hasn't Adams come out squarely against 
the corporations in this campaign and faced the issues 
fairly, proving himself a friend of the workingman?" 

Debs smothered a pitying smile for such credulity. 

"My good friend," he replied with great earnestness, 
"Alva Adams is a demagogue who would face in any di- 
rection and assume any disguise to gain votes. He is 
himself a corporationist — a capitalist and an extensive 
exploiter of labor — and it's not reasonable to expect a man 
of his stamp and calibre to prove recreant to his class . 
interests, to antagonize himself. The Adams brothers — 
Alva, Frank and Billy— constitute the most corrupt tri- 
umvirate that ever cursed Colorado politics. Alva may 
face about on the stump as much as ne likes, posing as a 
man of the masses, but it will avail him nothing to turn 
his plutocratic countenance away from public observa- 
tion. He is like Jones, who, when he went to bed drunk, 
turned over lest his breath betray him to his wife; but 
that lady said in her mildest manner, 'You needn't turn 
over, Jones, for you're drunk clean through.' " 

"Well, Roosevelt's popularity is an important factor in 
this state campaign," remarked a Republican present, 
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"and it'll have the effect of giving the election to the Re- 

fiublicans. Why, Mr. Debs, I'll wager that if Teddy tries 
or a third term, even a lot of you Socialists'll support 
him." 

"Sure,'* Debs promised; "we'll all give him a very 
vigorous support — for the ex-presidency." 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE OPHIDIAN TRAIL. 



Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

— Goldsmith. 

A prosperous villain is a disgrace to our laws. — Prentice. 

A power has arisen in the government greater than the people them- 
selves, consisting of many and various and powerful interests, combined into 
one mass, and held together by the cohesive power of the vast surplus in 
the banks.--John C. Calhoun, in the United States senate. May 28, 1836. 

Colorado is the courtesan among commonwealths — ^the 
cyprian of the sisterhood of states — ^helpless mistress of 
the money-power, prostituted to the shameless uses of 
plutocracy.* 

It is a land of sharp social contrasts and striking eco- 
nomic antitheses. On one hand supremest need, on the 
other surpassing greed. Here the wealthy gourmand 
suffers acutely from gout and indigestion, while the poor 
feel the hunger-cancer gnawing forever at their vitals. 

This Centennial State is the paradise of the plutocrat 
and the purgatory of the proletaire. Here Capitalism 
revels in Lucujlan banquets while Labor sits famishing 
at a Barmecide feast. 

Denver is the centre of government and the capital of 
Capitalism. Here the powers of plutocracy are intrenched 
in their insolence. 

With a population of l^s than 200,000, Denver has 
forty-seven millionaires. 

Here wealth is concentrated and want is intensified. 
There is Capitol Hill, with its palatial homes and prince- 
ly incomes; and there is also the Overland cotton mills, 
paying the pitiful southern wage to its hundreds of hope- 
less cnild-slaves. 

*Scc Appendix, Note 8. 
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Next door to a magnificent mansion is a tent with a 
family of sauatter sovereigns, consisting chiefly of un- 
washed and half-naked children, filling it to the boiling- 
over point. Fashionable French flats are flanked by a 
hovel that miserably shelters the proteges of poverty with 
their heritage of hunger. 

Debs has estimated the estate of the "submerged 
tenth," and with his effective alliteration described its en- 
vironment as "squares of squalor and miles of misery.'' 
But that is in the East or elsewhere than Denver. Here 
there is no such segregation, but sc^ualor is sandwiched 
with splendor and oirest destitution alternates with 
aristocratic affluence. The plutocrat is neighbor to the 
pauper and the millionaire elbows the mendicant. 

In the industrial development of this Rocky Moun- 
tain region, with its wars and crimes and savagery, can 
be found the philosophy of the commercial process. In 
the evolution of the mining and the cattle businesses can 
be traced civilization's history and method with the abso- 
lute accuracy of sequential logic. 

It is here, where the sources of production are concen- 
trated and the industrial methods are intensive; where 
the wealth is controlled by a comparative few, and capi- 
talism, consequently, is dominant and despotic, that the 
class-conflict naturally finds its most nearly concrete ex- 
pression. 

Here, too, inevitably, popular government is nearly a 
tradition, and a true Timocracy reigns; the corporations 
control the state and rule the people as completely as any 
absolutism. Here legislatures are bought and courts are 
bribed and public officials are the responsive puppets of 
plutocracy. 

It is here more than elsewhere that natural conditions 
favor monopoly. Here the water supply, so essential to 
every industry and to life itself,^ is narrowly limited in 
its source and natural distribution, making it easy of 
acquirement and control. Water-courses are made ex- 
clusive, ripariao rights are syndicated, and all manner of 
moisture except the very dews of heaven is subject to 
commercial exploitation. This is the crowning crime of 
human greed: the appropriation of- the boon of water, 
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which, with air, is God's free gift to man — all else musit 
be won with labor. Even Earth can not lave her parched 
lips and smile in blossoms her thanks for the blessing, 
until tribute be paid to the brigands who have imprisoned 
the water in reservoirs where they hold it for ransom. 
The air also would be monopolized were sudi a thing 

f)ossible; as it is, the same result is secured by monopo- 
izine the land, that none may have whe'reon to stand to 
breame without paying for the privilege. 

Here it is that the social structure most closely ap- 
proximates the feudal form and mediseval methods pre- 
vail. In a community where "mining king*' and "cattle 
baron" are appUations of common acceptance and uni- 
versal usage, the word "retainer*' might readily be intro- 
duced into the general vocabulary. 

Here, as elsewhere, human nature is evolved from en- 
vironment. Men are what they are because of circum- 
stances, surroundings, conditions. Diflferently situated, 
they would themselves be different; which means tliat 
witn better interests they would have better impulses, 
that with more favorable opportunity they would develop 
^ore favorable character. An action or a policy is crim- 
inal or not according to the individual viewpoint: and 
this viewpoint almost invariably is determined by eco- 
nomic interest. Thus it will be seen that most crime 
has an economic dependence, and that ethics is largely a 
matter of geography and relativity. All of which is to 
emphasize the fact that men in Colorado are not essential- 
ly diflferent from their fellowmen elsewhere, and that the 
cjiminality of the capitalist is not necessarily intrinsic, 
but more probably is the product of a system of which 
he is as surely the victim as is the object oi his oppression. 

However, one thing can be said to the credit of capi- 
talism in Colorado — it is frankly brutal in its crimes, 
foregoing the hypocrisy of pretended humanitarianism. 
It is avowedly antagonistic to the interests of the working 
class, and its course of action has always been consistent 
with that attitude. Although Rockefeller rules Colorado 
through his railroad interests, his control of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. and his affiliation with other corpora- 
tions, which gives him absolute domination of the state, 
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he mEkes here no display of his putative i)iety nor in- 
dulges his favorite pastime of ostentatious "pnilanthropy" ; 
he has built no libraries, endowed no universities, con- 
tributed to no churches. He bestows his benefactions 
only where industrial conditions indicate the need of 
conciliation, and in Colorado no fierce social Cerberus de- 
mands a pacifying sop. 

This explanation of economic conditions is necessary 
to an understanding of the political situation as it con- 
fronted the Socidist state campaign committee ; for poli- 
tics is an economic expression, merely a manifestation of 
the class struggle. 

Here, also, as otherwhere, rival political organizatiolis 
strive for possession of the public^ spoils, and candidates 
contest for public office; but once inaucted into the place 
of executive power — state, county or municipal — which- 
ever candidate may have been successful unfaUingly 
acknowledges allegiance to the bi-party boss and receives 
his authoritative instructions from the headquarters of 
the most corrupt and arrogant corporation in the entire 
commonwealth. 

Five corporations form the political confederacy that 
owns Colorado. Three of these are exclusively Denver 
concerns, but the other two do business also in other parts 
of the state. These corporations are the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., commonly known as the Smelter 
Trust, the property of the Guggenheim family, with 
headquarters in New York and with United States Sen- 
ator Simon Guggenheim as the resident representative in 
Colorado; the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., a Standard Oil 
institution, the strongest rival of the Steel Trust and re- 
putedly independent, but in reality having a working 
agreement with the Trust regarding the territory in 
which their respective products are marketed; the Colo- 
rado Telephone Co., originally a Denver corporation, but 
now allied with other telephone companies throughout 
the state, being a constituent part of that colossal com- 
bine, the Bell Telephone Co.; the Denver Union Water 
Co., and the Denver City Tramway Cfo. 

These corporations have combined their forces for the 
purpose of political domination because of their common 
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interest in controlling the officers and courts of the 
state. 

In state elections Denver is always the strategical point 
for the reason that the city and county of Denver sends 
about twenty-five representatives to the general assembly, 
or one-fourth of the membership of that body. A large 
delegation is sent also by Pueblo county, wherein are 
the great works of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and one 
of tne chief plants of the Smelter Trust. Both these cor- 
porations also operate mines and smelters in all the im- 
portant counties of the state, as Las Animas, Lake, Sum- 
mit, Grand, San Juan, etc. The delegations, from these 
counties, with the Denver delegation, are always suf- 
ficient to insure control of the legislature. 

Herein then is found the reason for the political 
coalition of the corporations. Amidst the factious wars 
of an impotent opposition they work in absolute harmony 
like the mated parts of a perfectly adjusted mechanism. 
The Denver corporations deliver the home delegation, 
while the Smelter Trust and the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. round up the delegations from the state-at-large. 
Funds are furnished to the state and different county 
headquarters direct from the cabal's treasury in Denver. 
The combination has proved altogether effective, although 
at times it has gained its ends only through a tremendous 
expenditure, for as a rule your Colorado lawmaker has a 
proper sense of his value. 

The active management of this political pool is in the 
hands of William G. Evans, president of the Denver City 
Tramway Co. and son of former Gov. Evans. All orders 
are issued and all monies are paid from his office in the 
Majestic building, all deals being put through in a man- 
ner quite as matter-of-fact as if they were legitimate busi- 
ness transactions. He is the political dictator of Denver, 
where he is popularly known as "Boss" Evans and 
merits the title in its most odious significance. He is 
utterly devoid of partisan bias. Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties being equally subject to his sway and each 
impartially scourged with his lash or rewarded with his 
lucre. 
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Notwithstanding, Evans is nothing of a politician; he 
is merely a purchasing agent. He Duys political power 
quantitively, just as he contracts for equipment for his 
tramwajr system. He is quite too crass for any proper 
conception of the finer metnods of political manipmation. 

There is something almost admirable in the adroitness 
and finished finesse of your practiced politician. His 
trade takes on the dignity of a profession, the successful 
pursuit of which calls for some very superior qualities — 
a cleverness, and a capacity, and a felicity of character 
that might well win distinction in the diplomatic service. 
But these things are foreign to the constitution of Colo- 
rado's political caliph, who to perpetuate his rule relies 
solely upon the brutal power of money. 

Except when some extraordinary condition develops, 
the boss does not concern himself with elections. It is 
his business to direct the primaries and see to it that no 
person of probity is nominated on either ticket, and, 
when possible approximately to determine their poten- 
tial market quotations, none who is unreasonably high- 
priced. And he holds his henchmen rigidly responsible 
for the character of these candidates, it being understood 
that no man of incorruptible integrity will be tolerated on 
any ticket. Through his agents he negotiates all pur- 
chases, and when the goods are delivered makes the pay- 
ment. 

It was from this Cimmerian pit of political corruption 
thaf Haywood's candidacy rose on the horizon oi the 
toilers' hope like a star in a storm. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

LAST OF THE BAD MEN. 

The bravest of men have the least of a brutal biillying insolence. — Shaftes- 
bury. 

With the passing of those peculiar social conditions 
which created him a type and made him an indispensable 
factor in frontier life, the "bad man" of the West is dis- 
appearing and soon he will be as obsolete as his contem- 
poraries, the wild buflfalo and the old-time cow-puncher. 
He gave a vivid tone and a picturesque quality to the 
pioneer period, and his vanishment must be regretted hy 
every true lover of romance. For the title %aa man" is 
not mtrinsically a term of reproach but an appellation of 
merit. It was appreciatively applied to an nonored ele- 
ment, entirely distinguished from the desperado and 
bully and outlaw. He was '^bad" only in the sense that 
he was dangerous to the criminal class and detrimental 
to the health of objectionable citizens. He was society's 
volunteer sanitary officer, administering death in allo- 
pathic doses when such drastic treatment was indicated, 
ventilating the anatomy of obnoxious gentlemen, and dis- 
infecting the community with powder fumigation. 

He did his worthy share in the development of a wide 
and golden empire, and now he is being inexorably 
effaced by that very civilization he helped to establish. 
With pathetic inevitability, he is forced to give way be- 
fore the press of progress. Evolution consiste of a series 
of extinctions. So, distinctive and unique, an integral 
character evolved from the imperative demands of en- 
vironmental necessity, a transitory type of an ephemeral 
era — ^with artistically crude attire, a formidable arsenal 
always handy at his hip — ^the *T)ad man" of the border 
soon will be as relatively remote as the armored knight 
of mediaeval memory. 
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A brave figure, standing forth like a statue from the 
marvelous history of an heroic day richly informed with 
gallant deeds, he deserves perpetuation in marmorean 
sculpture and immortal bronze. 

Of all the "bad men" whose daring exploits have en- 
livened the annals of the Rocky Mountain region, in- 
dubitably the "baddest" was Major-General David J. 
Cook, first riaarshal of Denver, first sheriflF of Arapahoe 
county, and when Colorado's capital had attained to met- 
ropolitan dignity, chief of police of that municipality. He 
had been provost-marshal of Leadville in the days when 
that mountain metropolis waa accounted the "toughest 
town on the map," its comparative conditions giving even 
Dodge City in its most spectacular days the seeming 
quietude of a Quaker village. He distinguished himself 
variously as Indian fighter, government scout and de- 
tective, and commander of the Colorado militia in the 
days when it was furnished targets more formidable than 
striking miners. For thirty-five years he was chief of the 
Rocky Mountain Detective Association, operating from 
northern Dakota to south-western Texas, purging the 
country of cut-throats and curtailing the longevity of the 
lawless. Among his achievements during this period 
of activity were those of capturing the renowned bandit 
Musgrove and breaking up his gang, and driving the 
James boys from the Black Hills. He was a great de- 
tective, and, strange enough, an honorable man. 

But his strongest claim to distinction was his remark- 
able record as a "killer." He probably had provided 
more subjects for coronerial inquests than any other man 
in America. But he never had killed a person not in 
urgent need of killing. As moral health officer he was a 
conspicuous success. His powers of diagnosis were simply 
wonderful, and he never prescribed euthanasia except in 
cases where it was the only available remedy. 

With him, homicide was a profession. He was bom 
for the work, and when he had reached a realization of 
his mission in life, after considerable deliberation he de- 
cided against the practice of medicine and determined to 
become a peace officer. 

The construction of the Union Pacific railroad caused 
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the greatest influx of desperate characters to Colorado 
and contiguous territory that ever followed any industrial 
invasion. To deal effectively with this element a man 
of "blood and iron" was demanded, and that sanguinary 
and metallic individual was Dave Cook, who, after the 
period of social reconstructiop which succeeded the com- 
pletion of the railway, became known as "the man who 
civilized Colorado." 

"Although you'd never believe it now," Shoforth once 
observed. "The civilization Cook established in Colorado 
has suffered a decline which makes Gibbon's chronicle of 
the Dago empire read like the account of a splendid 
renascence. Cook's large and lamentable mistake was in 
not using his Colt's civiuzer on the capitalists." 

With Cook, as with Shof orth's father, the Texan chief of 
j)olice, the civilizing method was admirably simple, con- 
sisting merely of the elementary process of elimination. 
He repudiated as an economic fallacy quite unworthy 
anjr capable marksman the popular theorv that the pros- 
perity and progress of any newly established community 
can be estimated from its census returns. He made the 
cemetery the center of civilization, and many were the 
monuments reared to his genius with the gun. 

When sheriff, Cook often went alone after a gang of 
outlaws, and always either brought them in or sent a oray 
back for them. He arrested, scattered or exterminatea 
many of the most notorious bands of road-agente and 
stock-rustlers that ever infested the inter-mountain re- 
gion. His success was in a great degree due to the ex- 
ceeding delicacy of his trigger finger and the readiness 
with which he could get the lange of an adversary. But 
these helpful accomplishments failed to account entirely 
for his continued residence in realms terrestrial. He was 
not more fearless nor a quicker or more accurate gun 
artist than were many of the men he had removed from 
the census returns. He owed his survival chiefly to a 
constitution of such consistence as permitted him to be 
transformed into an open-work lace pattern without any 
serious functional derangement of the physical organs 
as a sequence. 

Cook found another great advantage in being left- 
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handed. Adversaries not aware of this physical peculiar- 
ity watched only his ridit hand, while the potent left was 
getting into action. He always carried a substantial 
walkingHstick, which it was his custom when in repose to 
place against his left hip as a prop, the hand holding it 
touching his gun under cover of his coat. This posture 
was per^tly natural and deceived even the most discern- 
ing who were not familiar with the general's tactics. 
When trouble started the cane would drop, while the un- 
suspected left hand, holding his big automatic funeral 
factory, darted from beneath the coat swiftly as the flash 
of a lizard's ton^e. 

On one occasion Cook was standing in his favorite at- 
titude in a barroom, and raising a glass of liquor to his 
lips, when a noted "gun man" who had been awaiting an 
opportunity to "get" him hauled out his "smoke-wagon.** 
Before the fellow could press the tri^er Cook shot him 
dead without pausing in the act of drmkine. 

Cook was purely irapersonal in his work of reducing 
the population. He killed dispassionately, as a matter 
of expediency, without resentment and without remorse. 
If the best interests of general society required the re- 
moval of some individual member, he would "bump oflf" 
the "undesirable" as a part of the routine business of the 
day. 

in appearance and manner the general failed utterly 
to realize the popular concept of the western "bad 
man," who boycotts the barber and swaggers the streets 
and makes of his mouth a museum of strange oaths. His 
grey hair was conventionally close-cropped, his demeanor 
was dignified, his language was decorous, and he lacked 
the loquacity of that variety of human holocaust most 
familiar to tne reading public. The casual observer would 
not have taken him for a man who hud spent the greater 
part of a long life in converting his f ellowmen into dis- 
solving views. But the discerning person could read a 
relentless purpose in those grim Matures, immovable as 
iron, and aetect a terrible meaning in the tranquil depths 
of those cold grey eyes; and there was a subtle suggestion 
of death in tne stealthy, gliding movement of that leth- 
iferous left hand. 
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A singularly silent person he was (taciturnity being a 
trait common to most men distinguished for bravery 
rather than braggadocio) and it was a matter of extreme 
difficulty to induce him to talk about his exploits. He 
was nothing of the dime-novel hero. Modest and unob- 
trusive, and a practical, hard-working death dissemina- 
tor, he had a boundless contempt for that class of gar- 
rulous "gun gents" who frequent photograph galleries 
and cultivate the acquaintance of newspaper reporters 
and file foolish notches on their weapons. 

At the time of which this is written. Cook was the sole 
survivor of the bona fide "bad men" of Colorado — ^the 
one genuine specimen of his genus remaining. He had 
outlived his occupation, and, a reminiscent Othello, 
lingered in pathetic isolation amidst the scenes of his 
early achievements after his contemporaries were gone — a 
lonesome landmark in the wake of hurrying history, 
with finger-board pointing forever to the past. 

Retired by age from active service. Cook now was at- 
tached to the Denver police department in an advisory 
capacity. Shoforth, a frequent visitor at headquarters, 
formed the acquaintance of the old fighter, wno had 
known his father in Texas, and a close fnendship sprang 
up between them. Shoforth found the general an in- 
tensely interesting character, and was fascinated by his 
thrilling personal history. Doubtless the veteran detec- 
tive's attachment for the younger man resulted from a . 
recognition in him of the same intrepid spirit that had 
informed his own adventurous youth. At any rate he 
took an almost paternal interest in Shoforth and favored 
him with much excellent advice, instructing him in what 
might be termed "trade secrets" of the "killer" and giv- 
ing him a ^eat deal of interesting information regard- 
ing the ethics and etiquette of the gentle art of "gun 
fighting." 

"Always shoot your man first in the belly," he coun- 
seled, almost pleadingly, as a wise elder earnestly advis- 
ing a young man to some commendable action. "What- 
ever weapon he may be holding hell drop instantly and 
clap his hands to his belly. Then you can finish him at 
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your leisure. Wound him anywhere else, and there's a 
chance of him getting you. 

"My God, but it does hurt to be shot in the belly I" he 
feelingly declared. "I know. 

"As a rule, the inexperienced 'gun fighter' makes the 
mistake of aiming first at the heart or head. These vital 
parts are not the best of targets, especially the heart. 
The piercing of that organ with a bullet is a rarer per- 
formance than is genersdly supposed, and always is pure- 
ly a chance result. Anybody fatally wounded in the left 
side of the chest is promptly reported to have been 'shot 
through the heart.' As a matter of fact, not even a skilled 
anatomist can locate the heart with exactness without 
its pulsations to guide him. The apparent position dif- 
fers slightly according to varying proportions of the 
body, and the eflfect of the clothing often is deceptive. 
Any aim at the heart, therefore, must be merely approxi- 
mate. Moreover, it sometimes happens that a person of 
extraordinary vitality does not immediately succumb 
when shot through the heart. I knew of a case where a 
man so wounded kept his feet long enough to reach his 
antagonist and kill him with a club. As for the head, 
not mfrequently a bullet is deflected from the brain by 
a thick, tough skull." 

Despite his daring disposition, and the confidence 
which comes from electric celerity in drawing and an aim 
that never errs, Cook was a discreet man, with no false 
ideas of chivalry to impel him to foolish risks, and one 
of the earliest bits of advice he gave to the reckless Sho- 
forth was this: 

"It's always better to kill two men than to let one man 
kill you." 

Shoforth strove to induce his friend to undertake the 
work of uncovering the conspiracy against Moyer, Hay- 
wood and Pettibone, and sought to enlist his interest 
through an appeal to his sympathies. He found the 
general about as emotional as an Indian cigar sign. 

"No, I'm getting too old to take to the trail again,*' 
the veteran declared, "and I'll never do it unless as a 
matter of personal sentiment. And I'm frank to say I'm 
not at all in sympathy with the purpose and methods of 
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the Federation. This attitude has no relation to the guilt 
or innocence of these men accused of the Steunenoerg 
murder. It doesn't require the penetrating vision of a 
Vidocq or Lecoq to see through tnat frame-up. You see, 
I know McFarlane and I know his methods, and I know 
how he went about the job just as well as if I'd watched 
him make every move. To get the evidence, however, 
might not be so easy. 

"No,'' he added positively, as Shoforth persisted in his 
eflForts at persuasion, "I can't help you out on the case — 
I won't touch it under any circumstances. But if you go 
ahead with it, which I know you're determined to do, 
you're likely to land in serious trouble. If ever you find 
yourself in a tight place, and can let me know, you mav 
depend upon me to do my best to help you out. I won t 
butt in on the case proper, but your personal peril will 
always command my services. Let your friends know 
this, so they'll call upon me in any emergency — for I 
have a hunch, my boy, that you'll need the old man be- 
fore long." 



CHAPTER XXn. 

AN ABDUCTION EXTRAORDINARY. 

The earth yields up her stores, of eyery ill 
The instigators; iron, foe to man. 
And gold, than iron deadlier. 

—Ovid. 

The earth hath lost 
Most of her ribs, as entrails; being now 
Wounded no less for marble than for gold. 

— Ben Jonson. 

Men penetrated into the bowels of the earth, and the precious ore, the 
allurement to every evil, was dug up, though placed by the gods down close 
to Pluto's realm. — Ovio. 

"But comrade, you must be careful. You must not 
disregard the danger or disdain it. These men are des- 
perate and remorseless, and capable of any crime; theirs 
are not idle threats, and they are likely to strike a deadly 
blow at any time. You should take every possible pre- 
caution." 

The speaker was Miss Luella Twining, Socialist candi- 
date for representative in congress from the first Colorado 
district, and her warning was addressed to Gordon Sho- 
forth, who had been telling her about his daily batch of 
minatory mdl which was a consequence of his exposure 
of the mine owners' conspiracy. 

Shoforth laughed lightly. From daily association 
with it he had grown indifiFerent to danger, regarding it 
with that contempt which familiarity is said to breed. 
But Miss Twining persisted in her seriousness and re- 
peated her admonition. 

"All right,'' Shoforth agreed, '111 be careful and not 
let 'em catch me napping. I'm not apt to stumble into 
any traps, you know.*' He always found it less trouble 
to apparently acquiesce in small matters than to ar^e 
them. 'We should find a hopeful precedent in the fiu^t 
that I never have been killed," he added, with a return 
to his bantering air. 
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From the electric dazzle of Seventeenth street they 
turned into Broadway's subdued promenade, and strolled 
south on that thoroughfare. The summer evening was 
deliciously cool, as all evenings are in Colorado however 
sultry the day, and the fine air touched the lips like a 
delicately iced wine. When they were opposite the en- 
trance to the capitol grounds a splendid touring-car, go- 
ing south, sped past them, with its aggressive "chug-chug'* 
and a hoarse "honk I" It was -a powerful machme, but 
graceful as a symmetrical woman of generous propor- 
tions; and Shoforth, who was an automobile enthusiast, 
audibljr admired the strength and speed indicated by its 
trim hues. 

"I'd like to ride in that car," he remarked, with glow- 
ing glance. 

At Fourteenth avenue the chauffeur, a man of gigan- 
tic size, throttled his motor's stuttering staccato, and the 
superb machine, quivering as with indignation at this 
interruption of its flight, came to a stop m front of the 
Capitol Pharmacy. 

The three occupants alighted and began an examina- 
tion of the motors mechanism. Apparently something 
was out of order. The big chauffeur crawled beneath the 
car to pursue his investigations. As Miss Twining and 
Shoforth approached, he emerged. Another member of 
the partj^ stood on the curb by the tank, and appeared to 
be examining the gasoline gauge. 

"Better get some stinkoline from the drug store, and 
fill her up," he said to the chauffeur. 

The latter started across the sidewalk as if to comply, 
just as Miss Twining and Shoforth passed. When di- 
rectly behind the pair he turned like a flash and dealt 
Shoforth a powerfin blow on the back of the head with a 
slung-shot. 

The rolling brim of Shoforth's heavy Stetson served 
as a buffer for the blow, else a fractured skull probably 
would have resulted. As it was, he staggered wildly, but 
kept his feet and reached for his revolver. Instantly 
the other two members of the automobile party sprang 
to either side of him and held each arm nelpless in a 
double grip. Again that thuggish weapon descended 
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upon his defenseless head with cruel force, and a revolver 
shot rang out. Miss Twining gave a piercing scream for 
help. 

"Give the rag a push in the kisser and stop her squawk- 
ing," commanded that one of the party who had spoken 
before and who appeared to be the leader, using the 
patois but not the pronunciation of the under-world. 
Evidently h# was not a common ruffian, yet well ac- 
quainted with the ways of such. 

The giant chauflFeur struck the youn§ woman brutally 
full in the mouth. She reeled back against the building, 
but did not fall. Again her urgent cry for aid sounded 
through the street. 

Hurriedly the three men lifted Shoforth and flung 
him upon the floor of the car. The chauffeur sprang to 
his seat, the others took their places in the tonneau ; the 
chauffeur pulled the throttle lever, grasped the steering 
wheel, and the car dashed off down Broadway at maxi- 
mum speed. 

With marvelous presence of mind. Miss Twining looked 
for the number of the machine as it started. A dust- 
robe negligently thrown over the back of the tonneau 
covered the number — a safer scheme than removing it 
and incurring the risk of being held up by some inquisi- 
tive policeman. 

Miss Twining discredited the traditions of femininity 
by not fainting "after it was all over.'' It would not be 
exactly truthful to say she was "cool" and that she acted 
"calmly." She was considerably excited, of course; but 
she did not lose her wits, by any means. Her lips were 
bleeding and her front teeth were loosened, but she was 
plucky and paid no attention to the pain. Rushing past 
the two bewildered drug clerks whom the shot and 
screams and the sounds of the scuffle had brought to the 
sidewalk, she entered the store, called up police head- 
quarters and reported the affair. 

It was fairly fitting that such an act of violence should 
be committed within the very shadow of that capitol 
which had sheltered so many shameless crimes and whose 
dome was yet to cover many more of evil deeds. 
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Three hours later Shoforth was having an unpleasant 
time in a deserted mine far distant from Denver. He 
was heavily manacled and chained to a huge boulder 
and guarded by a vile-visaged Mexican half-breed into 
whose hands he had been given by his captors. From 
the words that passed between them it was plain this 
guard wBs no stranger to the prisoner, against whom he 
seemed to cherish a special spite, for he subjected him to 
vicious taunts and inflicted upon him all the vindictive 
tortures his devilish ingenuity could devise. 

For a time Shoforth ignored these maddening insults 
and bore the physical abuse with fortitude; but his 
nerves had been shaken to shreds, and at length he was 
goaded into an outburst against his tormentor. • 

At this the Mexican's mood changed from that of 
mere cruelty to one savagely murderous. Forgotten were 
all his refinements of torture in the crude ban)arian im- 
pulse to destroy. With a snarl upon his lupine lips he 
picked up a stone and hurled it at Shoforth's head. The 
aim was true, and blackness settled over the victim's 
senses Uke an extinguishing blanket. 

How long Shoforth remained unconscious he never 
knew. When he regained his senses he was alone and 
in darkness so intense that it seemed palpable, concrete. 
No other condition can bring a sense of isolation so com- 
plete as that which comes to him who is thus buried; no 
sensation of one above ground can approximate this lone- 
liness — not even the feelings of a drifting derelict on a 
sailless sea, not the desolation of the desert nor the mad- 
dening solitude and silence of a pathless plain. To Sho- 
forth it seemed he was entombed in the neart of a dead 
world that had lost itself in illimitable space and, wan- 
dering aimlessly through the voiceless voids, been wiped 
from the map of God's remembrance. 

He was desperately faint from loss of blood and lack 
of nourishment, and a fierce thirst assailed him like a 
consuming fire. He moved his head, and sharp pains 
shot through it as if his brain were being pierced with 
red-hot rods of steel. Gathering the feeMe remnant of 
his failing energies, he tried to sit erect; but the effort 
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proved too great, and he fell back, relapsing into insen- 
sibility. 

When consciousness again returned, the penetrating 
rays of a gparish li§ht tortured his closed eyes like count- 
less pin-pricks of infernal imps. Laboriously he lift^ 
the reluctant lids. 

Above him leered the malevolent face of Tim McFar- 
lanel 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE RESCUE. 



No good man ^ a money-grubber, whether he be king or commoner. — 
Antisthenes. 

We may as well seek companionship from a corpse as a favor from a 
money-grubber. — Socrates. 

Money does all things : for it gives and takes awav, it ' makes honest 
men and knaves, fools and philosophers; and so forward, mutatis mutandis, 
to the end of the chapter.— JL* Estrange. 

"Now, I do wonder what deviltry that damned grea- 
ser's up to." 

So soliloquized 0. Q. Beckwith, manager and part 
owner of the Golden Flint mine, as he watched in the 
brilliant moonlight a stealthily crouching figure make 
its sinuous way through a waste of buffalo grass, leaving 
a waving wake like the trail of a snake. 

Beckwith nearly always had his hand on some sort of 
trouble, holding it to him. If it failed to come his way, 
he went out to look for it with a search-warrant. He 
had just now been experiencing an intolerable interval 
of several days of trying tranquility, and was proportion- 
ately discontent. 

Irritated by these irenic conditions, made restless by 
repose, he haa strolled from his improvised quarters in 
the Golden Flint shaft-house and sauntered down the 
mountain-side, seeking in the ozone of the open nepen- 
the for his nervousness. 

Standing in the shadow of a huge boulder, in pensive 
pose, he was looking wistfully out across the moon- 
smitten mesa, when a dark form darted past him with- 
out noting his presence, having appeared seemingly 
from some nowhere of the night, and, with the crouch 
of a criminal on business bent, plunged among the tall 
plumes of gra^. 
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As the fellow flitted, Beckwith recognized him for 
Manuel Valdez, a hybrid Mexican but recently released 
from the Canon City penitentiary, and as thorough a 
scoundrel as ever stole a sheep or murdered an unarmed 
herder. 

When this mongrel was abroad, mischief was like to 
be afoot, as Beckwith well knew. But he welcomed the 
incident right joyously as an omen that the peace which 
had so sorely oppressed him for several days was about 
to be happily interrupted. 

With the consummate skill of an Indian scout in con- 
cealing his person, he started in pursuit of the yellow 
skulker. 

The direction of the trail assured Beckwith that the 
villainous half-breed had no designs upon the Golden 
Flint shaft-house, so he felt no concern for the «afety 
of that unprotected property. 

The Golden Flint mine lies three miles south-west of 
RoUinsville, in the famous Gilpin county, and is situ- 
ated on the east side of Wide-awake mountain. It was 
in this region that the earliest discoveries of gold were 
made, but owing to deficient transportation facilities the 
country was not extensively developed until the Moflfat 
Road was put through. 

South for a short distance the hurrying half-breed 
went, then turned at right angles and commenced to 
cross the mountain. Familiar as he was with every foot 
of the entire region, the greaser's course puzzled Beck- 
with completely. He was at a loss regardmg his objec- 
tive point and could not conjecture his purpose. On the 
western side of Wide-awake lay the Pine Cfreek country, 
where many mines, now abandoned, had been operated 
twenty-five years before. The place was plentifully 
punctured with forsaken shafts, like cavities left by 
coimtless ulcers on the face of the landscape. The coun- 
try was deserted, desolate — nothing there for a Mexican 
mongrel to steal, no person for him to stab. Yet he 
had a purnose in going there — a purpose evident and 
earnest. That it was no proper purpose was proved con- 
clusively by his clandestine movements. 
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It was a rugged route over which Beckwith's quarry 
led him; but the mine manager, accustomed to the tor- 
tuous trails of the Rockies, was sure of foot as a moun- 
tain-sheep and nearly as tireless, so he followed swiftly 
and without evident exertion, keeping always in sight 
that fleeting form. 

When the Mexican had left the mountain he went 
due west for perhaps half a mile, and paused by the 
mouth of a mine shaft. Stooping still lower than had 
been his posture in flight, he glanced about him as fur- 
tively as any fugitive; then he dodged into the opening 
and began the descent of a rickety ladder. 

Beckwith was interested but perplexed. 

"What the devil is that skulking skunk doing down 
there, I wonder,'' he growled. 

With the instinctive precaution of the man to whom 
danger is a part of the diurnal dispensation, he invol- 
untarily felt to find if his revolver were in place, then 
started for the shaft. 

"This isn't the first coyote I've followed into his hole," 
he muttered. 

Then an illuminating idea seemed suddenly to strike 
him, and he turned and rapidlv retraced his way over 
the mountain and back to the shaft-house. 

Rushing to the telephone, he requested RoUinsville 
exchange to send in a call to Denver for the Oxford 
hotel, where Vincent St. John and Joe Barnes were 
staying. 

"Get Dave Cook and come a-whooping up here like 
hell on wheels," was his striking request when he had 
gotten St. John on the wire. "Bring Barnes with you, 
and be prepared for business. There s something doing. 
Better not take a train; come in a motor-car — a moun- 
tain climber — ^the swiftest and strongest stink-wagon you 
can hire in Denver. My machine's too light for the 
trip on tap. Pass up RoUinsville and come direct to 
the Golden Flint — and come as quick as God and gaso- 
line '11 let you. No, don't ask any questions — ^but get 
a hump on you like a whole caravan of camels.*' 

It^ must now be obvious to the most obtuse that, 
despite his business interests, Beckwith was not a mem- 
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ber of {he Mine Owners' Association. He was a member 
of the Socialist state campaign committee. And he was 
a warm personal friend of Shoforth's. 

It was past midnight when the aggressive pnflfing of 
an automobile struck upon Beckwith's expectant ear, 
and soon thereafter the sound subsided to a silky purr 
as a powerful touring-car, bravely resplendent where the 
moonlight fell upon its brazen trimmings,, paused ^in 
front of the shaft-house. Hardly had it come to a stand- 
still when Barnes and St. John sprang from the chauf- 
feur's seat, while the tall form of Dave Cook rose from 
the tonneau and towered above the party. 

After a hurried explanation, Beckwith took his place 
beside Gen. Cook in the tonneau. Responsively to 
Barnes' touch on the steering-wheel, the mighty machine 
swung around in a splendid curve, gave a convulsive 
leap like a thing of life, coughed explosively as if expell- 
ing from its lungs the dust of the long, hard journey 
from Denver, and, scornful of all obstructions, sped south- 
ward like a conditioned racer on the track, its powerful 
lamps boring twin tunnels through the night. When a 
favorable grade was found, where remained the faint 
trace of an old freighters' trail, the machine took the 
steep like a chamois and the difficult ascent was begun. 
On the other side, the party left the machine at the base 
of the mountain and proceeded on foot to the shaft down 
which Manuel Valdez had disappeared. 

"Great old gasoline girl, that," commented the irre- 
pressible Barnes, in complimentary mood, as they left 
the car; "she didn't do a thing but climb that mountain 
like a Tomcat skinning over a back fence." 

"It's a ticklish job you're going up against, boys," 
Beckwith informed them. "No telling how many men 
are down there. Manuel was carrying supplies. We'll 
have to watch out for an ambuscade. It's not the pleas- 
antest thing in the world, prowling about down there 
in the dark; but it's the only way.'' 

His companions received this warning in their dif- 
ferent ways, but each without a particle of perturbation. 
Dave Cook was indifferent in that way of men to whom 
desperate perils have come to mean but little. St. John's 
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exultance was almost boyishly evident. As for Barnes, 
thought of the dangers of the enterprise was farthest 
from his mind; he was fully intent upon the trial of a 
remarkable invention of his on which he had just ap- 
plied for a patent. This was an electric attachment for 
a revolver, with a reflector that had the concentrative 
function of a search-light. This contrivance was most 
effective in the dark, for it cast a disk of light the size 
of a half-dollar to the distance of the carrying power of 
the cartridge. The plan provided for a small storage 
battery in the stock of the revolver, and the pressure on 
the trigger in cocking the weapon made the contact that 
released the light. It was so accurately adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the combined laws of refraction and gravi- 
tation that the light fell upon an object exactly at the 
spot where the hell would strike, the rays at long range 
describing an arc corresponding in degree to that of the 
bullet in its declension, thereby providing a target that 
rendered the result inerrant. This arrangement obviated 
aiming, and made the poorest shot the equal of the most 
expert marksman. Also, being a bull's-eye light, in a 
battle in the dark it placed at a hopeless dis^vanta^e 
an adversary not similarly armed. Previous tests of this 
device had been purely experimental, and Barnes was 
elated over such an excellent opportunity for its practi- 
cal demonstration. 

Cautiously the party descended the shaft to the first 
level. They had proceeded less than 100 yards along 
the tunnel when it forked. There was nothing to indi- 
cate which route Valdez had taken, so the party divided. 
Cook and St. John following the right-hand branch while 
Barnes and Beckwith took the left. Cook had his bull's- 
eye lantern, and Barnes depended confidently upon the 
illuminating efficiency of his invention in any emer- 
gency. 

The latter pair traversed the tunnel in blackness so 
absolute that it seemed almost palpable to the touch, 
guided only by the contact of their fingers with the wall, 
and in silence so profound that their breathing was dis- 
tinctly audible. Suddenly Barnes, whose sense of hear- 
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ing was preternaturally acute, halted his companion with 
a sibilant "Sshr 

Listening intently, Beckwith presently heard the muf- 
fled sound of distant footsteps that each moment drew 
nearer. 

"Halt I'' called Barnes. Simultaneously with this com- 
mand came the sharp click of a trigger under pressure 
and a shaft of Ught was projected through the intense 
darkness and pinned its terminal disk upon the breast 
of a man like a burnished medal. Then it flew to his 
face and flitted over each feature, after which it dropped 
again to the breast and rested over the heart like a shin- 
ing shield — instead of a beacon of death. But in the 
descent it had flashed upon the blade of a knife made 
naked for murder. 

"Drop that I'' Barnes demanded sternly, "or I'll send 
your sneaking soul on its eternal vacation." 

The reply was a growl and a rush. Then a volley of 
vile Spanish oaths. 

Barnes' revolver spurted a jet of flame, and there was 
a beast-like scream as of some wild thing wounded. In- 
stantly a pair of pistols appeared in Beckwith's hands 
and sang a duet of death until every chamber was emptied. 
Although he fired blindly in that utter blackness, Beck- 
with knew no living thing within the narrow limits of 
that passage could stand before such a fusillade. 

Hearing a faint shout far ahead, as if in answer to 
the shots, Barnes and Beckwith hurried forward through 
the pungent smoke of powder that filled the place and 
nearly suflFocated them. Rounding a bend in the tunnel, 
they glimpsed a light gleaming palely. They were puz- 
zled as to its charucter until they came quite upon it, 
when they found it to be the flame of a torch set in the 
wall of an alcove cut into the side of the tunnel, whence 
it shone but dimly into the passage. 

And within that alcove lay the wan wreck of a man, 
chained to staples imbedded in a big boulder. At first 
they failed to recognize the prisoner, but in a moment 
Barnes exclaimed: 

"By God, Beck, it's Shoforth!" 
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His face had gone hard as flint with this recognition, 
and tense lines formed about his mouth. 

It was Shoforth indeed, but a Shoforth that was cruelly 
changed. On his face was deeply stenciled the story of 
agonized sjiflFerings. His features were pitifully pinched, 
his form was wofuUy wasted. His Ups were black and 
shriveled, in startling contrast to the pallid face that 
gleamed ghastly in the flickering torchlight. Upon his 
temples glistened great beads of cold sweat, wrung from 
his flesh by the hard hand of pain. 

For a moment Barnes looked upon the face of his 
friend; then, without a word, he lighted another torch 
and, his features grimljr set, started back over the way 
they had come. Beckwith, asking no question, remained 
with Shoforth and comforted him as tenderly as anv 
woman. Producing a flask, he gently raised the other s 
head, and for the first time in his life liquor passed the 
young man's lips. 

Returning through the tunnel, Barnes searched the 
floor with anxious scrutiny, holding high his torch, the 
wavering flames of which cast upon the walls shadows 
that seemed to shudder with the horror of the things 
being done that night — shadows as distorted as his own 
relentless thoughts. Soon he heard a hail, and saw Cook 
and St. John a short distance ahead. The tunnel they 
had followed having ended abruptly without anything 
being discovered, they had returned to the junction and 
taken the other branch. 

At their feet lay a gruesome Thing that grimaced hor- 
ribly and writhed grotesquely. As Barnes looked down 
upon that hideous object huddled in the dustj he thought 
of his tortured friend back there in the alcove, and his 
heart was not less hard than his face ; all the latent sav- 
agery of man was aroused in him and came to the sur- 
face. And as he looked with vengeful mien, the Thing's 
mouth worked wolfishly, lifting vile lips from yellow 
fangs in a vicious snarl. In that moment the veneer of 
cenkiries of civilization vanished — dropped away as an 
age-worn garment crumbles to dust — and Barnes harked 
back atavistically to the barbarous impulses of his primi- 
tive Celtic ancestry. The ruthless spirit of the cave-man 
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leaped across the yawning chasm of the years and lived 
again. The elemental passions were uppermost and pos- 
sessed him. Barnes kicked the Thing, and laughed 
brutally. The others regarded him uncomfortably. One 
does not like to hear a man laugh under such circum- 
stances. The Thing turned its glazing eyes upon him, 
venomous as the dull optics of a dying rattlesnake. He 
trampled it truculently in a transport of fury. He 
ground his heavy heel into the upturned face, and 
stamped it again and again, crushing the frontal bones 
like a piece of frail crockery, the while he screamed 
something primordial. The blood-lust of another age 
was upon iiim, and he was like a devil unloosed to destroy. 
His companions, appalled by his actions, and fairly sict- 
ened by the crunching souna as the dying Mexican's face 
was mashed in, laid hands upon him to restrain him from 
further excess of ferocity. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE AMBUSCADE. 

God commonly ^vcs riches to foolish people to whom he gives nothing 
else. — Luther. 

The rich fool is like a pig that is choked by its own fat, fit only for 
the shambles. — Confucius. 

Despite his weakened condition and his evident dis- 
tress, Shoforth, when he had been carried to the surface, 
insisted upon immediately relating his experiences since 
his abduction, that his rescuers might better understand 
the situation and be relieved of any needless anxiety. 

"When they slugged me on the street,'' he told them, 
"I was taken completely by surprise. I reached for my 
revolver and succeeded in getting it out, but one of the . 
party struck my arm a powerful blow that nearly broke 
it, and the gun dropped to the pavement, but not before 
the involuntary pressure of my finger on the triggei* 
had discharged it. That was the only shot fired in the 
fracas, and was the one which was supposed to have done 
for me. One of my assailants picked up the gun, pre- 
sumably not wishing to leave it as evidence, or perhaps 
fearful that Miss Tnvining would secure it and use it 
upon them. 

"Guess I've got a pretty hard head — or jtnaybe it's just 
thick," he remarked, smiling feebly, "for although 
they slugged me again with a slung-shot before they 
dumped me into the car, I i\pver once lost consciousness. 
I saw the cowardly blow that sent Miss Twining reeling 
against the wall, but I was powerless to protect her. 

"Of course no policeman was about. The police have 
no time for such matters as assaults and robberies and 
abductions and murders. They're too busy levying 
tribute upon the Independent Sisterhood. 

177 
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"Once in the automobile, tney bound my arms securely, 
but didn't blindfold me. However, they kept me down 
on the floor of the car, using my body as a foot-rest, so 
I couldn't see what route we took out of town. It was 
not until we were near RoUinsville that they let me up 
and allowed me a seat, I suppose they thought I'd never 
been up this way before and that the country was strange 
to me, but I recognized the topography of the region at 
once, and knew we were in tne vicinity of the Golden 
Flint mine, in which I have an interest along with Beck- 
with. 

"I got no clue to the identity of my captors, and even 
now I wouldn't hazard a guess as to whether they were 
some of the mine owners themselves, turned active thues, 
or merely their hired agents. McFarlane, who undoubtedly 
devised the scheme, was quite too crafty, of course, to 
appear in such a job. 

"Arriving here, I was turned over to Valdez, with in- 
structions to take care of me and the admonition that his 
continued earthly existence depended upon his keeping 
me a prisoner. 

"Well, in such hands, you can imagine what a nice 
time I didn't have. You know Valdez's record; he^s the 
vilest scoundrel that ever scourged the state — ^a very de- 
mon incarnate. He got a life stretch in the Canon City 
'stir' " — Shof orth unconsciously lapsed into the lingo of 
the police press-room, where he had served his apprentice- 
ship — "for murder about three years ago, and ne hadn't 
been there long before he knifed a 'screw^ and had to be 
kept in the cage. Notwithstanding his bad behavior in 
the 'pen,' Peabody pardoned him at command of the 
Mine Owners' Association, by whom he had been em- 
ployed, when they had further need of his services. 

"I'm very sure the Mexic^ had no orders to maltreat 
me until they were given bj^ the unauthorized McFarlane 
(I'm willing to give the mme owners that much credit), 
and in using torture he exceeded his instructions. But 
he did torture me, under direction of that fiend McFar- 
lane, and he did it with inhuman delight. You see, the 
yellow beast had a personal score to settle with me, for I 
once thrashed him thoroughly for some of his cussedness 
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during the Cripple Creek troubles in 1904, just before he 
wBs ^sent over the road/ and — '' 

"Well, your score against the vile varmint has been 
wiped out/' Barnes interrupted, gloatingly. 

^'Yes, I know/* Shoforth returned, with something like 
a shiver. "Beck has told me about it. Well, they fast- 
ened me there in that alcove with those chains that evi- 
dently had known many previous prisoners, and the 
Mexican wBs set to guard me. Day after day I saw no- 
body but Valdez, except for the occasional visits of Mc- 
Farlane, when he came to try to extort a confession as 
he did from Adams, for he insisted that I was familiar 
with the secrets of the Federation. He wtis prolific of 
suggestions to Valdez for intensifying the tortures, and 
gave that foul imp of Inferno lavish latitude in his malef- 
icent barbarities, even personally devising the crowning 
cruelties. I tell you that man is a monster ! 

"And all the while I knew that but a scant two miles 
separated me from the Golden Flint and Beckwith. 

"Dear old Beckwith — good old Beck I" he murmured 
with dimming eyes, as he affectionately regarded him who 
was responsible for his rescue. "Man never had a truer 
friend than — " and there was a pathetic catch in his voice 
as he broke oflF. 

"But I couldn't have lasted much longer, boys," he 
remarked, in a brave effort to cover his emotion. 

Barnes whs sent to bring the automobile, and when 
the machine arrived Shoforth was placed in the tonneau 
and made comfortable with cushions. Then the start was 
made for RoUinsville by way of the Golden Flint shaft- 
house. 

They were half way over the mountain when they met 
with a startling interruption. 

"Crack I" came the sharp report of a rifle, and they 
heard the long-drawn whine of a bullet that bit a hole in 
St. John's hat. Then— 

"Crack! crack! bang! crack! crack!" 

A magazine rifle from some ambush vomited a volley 
of potential death. 

A ball punctured one of the rear tires, and Barnes, to 
avert a wreck, applied the emergency brake so hard that 
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the machine stopped with a jolt that jarred every joint of 
the passengers and forced a groan from Shoforth's livid 
lips. 

"What the devil I" ejaculated Beckwith. "Must be an 
ambuscade by some more of the mine owners' hell-hire- 
lings." 

St. John was as cool as liquid air, white Dave Cook's 
imperturbability, as he peered through his jglasses in hope 
of glimpsing the hidden foe, showed the callous courage 
of the man. As for Barnes, his combative Irish blood 
was stirred by the delightful prospect of a shindy until 
all other considerations were excluded. 

At this juncture a man rose from behind a big rock 
to the rignt, throwing down an empty Winchester and 
drawing a revolver, and advanced upon the party, firing 
as he came. 

It was a remarkable apparition, with the leanness of 
the typical "lunger" and attired in a manner that sug- 
gested he might have just stepped forth from some par- 
ticularly lurid melodrama on a Bowery stage. He wore 
a bucksxin suit, the trousers fringed at the side-seams after 
the approved fashion of Leathentocking'B leggins, but in- 
congruously disappearing into varnished top-boots that 
sported huge Mexican spurs. A pongee shirt contrasted 
harmoniously with the robin's-blue silk kerchief that was 
knotted jauntily about his neck. His hands were encased 
with immaculate suede gauntlets. His waist was encircled 
by an embossed belt which supported at one side a silver- 
trimmed holster and at the other a handsome hunting- 
knife in a morocco scabbard. Crowning this dazzling cos- 
tume like a cap-sheaf of glory was an immense and ornate 
sombrero. 

"Hanzupp I" thundered Barnes, training his 45-caliber 
angel factory on the approaching figure. No attention 
was paid to this order, and another shot was fired at such 
close range that it seemed almost a miracle it failed acci- 
dentally to hit somebody. 

"What does the damned fool want to commit suicide 
for, I wonder?" speculated the disgusted St. John. 

Again was the trigger pressed by the oncoming enemy. 
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but the only response was a harmless click. The cylinder 
was empty. 

"Gimme that gun I'' Barnes commanded. But instead 
of obeying, the attacking party of one clubbed his revolver 
and continued hostilities. Barnes grabbed him and 
wrested the weapon from his grasp. 

"Damn your tender hoofs I he roared. "Haven't you 
any more sense than to reverse a revolver like that?" he 
inquired, with genuine concern. "I couldVe grabbed it 
and blown your empty block oflf," not noting that the 
weapon was loadless. 

"Let me give you a bit of advice, you pitiful dime- 
novel paretic," he continued kindly. "If you've come 
out here to look for health you won't find it unless you 
forget a lot of things you've read, and one of 'em's that 
gag about western *bad men' handling their guns like a 
hammer when they want to swipe some fellowman over 
the conk. They're too wise ever to turn the muzzle in 
their own direction, unless they happen to be tired of life. 
'Cause you see out in this country an empty gun's a thing 
unheard of. They're always reloaded instantaneously. 
Wallop a man with the butt of an infantile cannon like 
this, and 'you'd croak him sure. We don't commit that 
styleof homicide, see? — ^when we want to kill some mis- 
guided brother, we do it decently by shooting him. If 
we merely wish to show him the error of his ways we rap 
him on the nut with the barrel of the gun, which gener- 
ally lays the scalp open nicely but does no permanent 
damage. 

"And another thing, if you don't want to lose what lit- 
tle health you've got you'd better learn pretty suddenly 
to always elevate your fins when the other fellow's got 
the drop. That's one of the fundamental laws of hygiene 
out here in the untamed and hirsute West, and it^ re- 
ligiously observed even by the gamest guys after they've 
become hoof-hardened. Only that I'm a humanitarian 
and disposed to be lenient with the feeble-minded, I'd 
have taken your measure for a tombstone a little while 
ago, and — " 

"Time limit's up on. that lecture, Joe," called Beck- 
with impatiently. "Wait till we get into town and then 
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hire a hall, else start a 'Correspondence School for Tender- 
feet/ " 

"All right— I'll turn oflf the draft," Barnes cheerfully 
acquiesced. 

*'Who is this museum freak, anyway?" inquired St. 
John, indicating the tubercular individual. "D'ye know 
him, Beck?" 

Beckwith grinned broadly. 

"He's a Britisher — younger son or something of some 
Lord Knowswho — who's been enervated by the effete 
social life of London, and swallowed chunks of English 
fog until he lost his lungs, and has come out here to get 
his breath," the culprit confessed. "He dropped in on 
me at the shaft-house yesterday morning and told me 
all about it — ^unbosomed himself entirely. It seems he'd 
been reading large quantities of the kind of western lit- 
erature that's purveyed in London — guff written by those 
Grub street fellows who've never b^n nearer the New 
World than the Thames docks or Charing Cross station. 
Naturally it contains some inaccuracies, and is not alto- 
gether free from anachronisms; and while it has lots of 
color, it isn't exactly of the local variety. So he bought 
in Regent street this opera-bouffe frontier outfit he's 
sporting, and came across the pond to plunge into the 
vertiginous swirl of life in the virile West. 

"As I've said, his ideas of conditions in 'the States' 
were slightly misleading. His conception of the Wild 
West was that of a land of buffaloes and scalping-knives, 
where if a man kept his bowels in him and his hair on 
his head he could consider himself bom for luck and 
return home and be a popular hero for the remainder 
of his life. All during the voyage across he was congratu- 
lating himself on the superiority of his automatic Smith 
& Wesson over the primitive bow-and-arrows of the In- 
dians, and entertained the other passengers with the 
details of his plans for decimating the militant aborigines 
and slaying vast numbers of large and ferocious game. 

"Well, he was too good a thing to let get awa.y," was 
the guilty acknowledgment. "He was so very confiding that 
it touched my heart, and I simply couldn't resist a gener- 
ous impulse to hand out to him a lot more valuable mis- 
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information. So I loaded him for fair. I started out 
with the truth, all right, but soon lost it by the wayside. 
.1 told him a3 gently as I could that he was mistaken 
about the Indians, and that he had been deceived con- 
cerning the buffaloes. He was so disappointed and cast 
down by this cruel disillusionment that I actually felt 
sorry for him. But he soon brightened, and said that if 
there were no wild Indians for him to trail, he guessed 
he'd run down a few road-agents. He asked me where 
he could buy a fast horse, as he understood, he said, that 
these western bandits invariably ride animals as swift 
as Salvidere, and that he'd have to get a verv speedy 
mount in order to overtake them. Then I explained to 
him in my kindliest fashion that we have very progres- 
sive and up-to-date outlaws who long ago discarded horse- 
flesh for the automobile. The blessed lamb actually 
swallowed it all and bleated for more. I informed him 
also that the most notorious band of all had its rendez- 
vous on this mountain, but in the excitement over the dis- 
covery of Shoforth I clean forgot about it — s'help me I" 
— in contrite culpability. 

During this recital the young Englishman's face had 
taken on a sheepish expression, but with characteristic 
racial assurance he was quick to recover his equanimity. 

It was right here that JBarnes' forbearance came to an 
end. For a few moments his disgust transcended speech. 
Then he brought it down to the level of language, and 
gave an exhibition of a vivid vocabulary that would have 
made a Paine pyrotechnical display "pale its ineffectual 
fires." 

"So 'twas your damned Scotch idea of a joke that 
caused this mess, was it?" he stormed. "You doped it 
out to this international idiot that the bandits'd come 
along here in a buzz-cart, did you? — and advised him 
to plant himself behind a boulder on top of this pictur- 
esque mountain and lay for 'em, eh? And then you 
had so much on that ma§sive mind of yours that you for- 
got all about this funny little arrangement — ^what?" 

Then he launched another full series of explosive ex- 
pletives, reflecting in extenso on Beckwith's intellectual 
integrity and disparaging his sense of humor, and inci- 
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dentally casting aspersions upon the Londoner's uncestry 
and uttering dire prophecies as to his ultimate destinjr. 

But as always when the impulsive Barnes' anger boiled 
over, it quickly simmered into silence. During the ebul- 
lition, St. John and Beckwith had busied themselves with 
replacing the punctured tire with an emergency substi- 
tute, and now they announced everything in readiness 
for a resumption of the joumej^. 

"There's one thing to be said about these Britishers 
that come out here," St. John remarked to Dave Cook; 
"they're gullible, but, by God! they're game." 

To which sentiment the veteran nodded agreement. 

"What's your name, sonny?" inquired Barnes of the 
Englishman, with a return of that amiability which coidd 
not long be banished from his buoyant temperament. 

In reply the latter extracted an exquisitely engraved 
card from a Russian enamel case, and elaborately pre- 
sented it by way of introduction. Barnes looked at the 
bit of thin feristol board for a moment, glanced quizzically 
at its owner, then dropped his gaze again to the identify- 
ing card. 

"Honorable Clflrence Atholwood-Bellington," he read 
with drawling deliberation. "All right, Clara — ^pile into 
that whizz-wagon there, hyphenated handle and all. It's 
back to the pavements of Piccadilly for you." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SENTENCED TO DEATH. 

An editor shottid always trust wholly to his inner consciousness in form- 
lag a judgment as to the course of events. — Dana. 

When in response to a hasty summons Fred Warren 
entered the private oflBce of the proprietor of the Express 
one Sunday morning in August, he found that normally 
confident person considerably perturbed. Before him 
on his desk lay the yellow sheets of a rather voluminous 
telegraph message which he contemplated with deep 
gravity, while he nervously fumbled his fob. 

"Fred, my boy," he said with slow seriousness but not 
ungently, "don't you think you're playing a pretty stiflp 
game in this Idaho case? Seems to me you'll need a 
mighty strong hand in the show-down. Of course I au- 
thorized you to play the game according to your own 
{'udgment, and Tm no welcher; but I'd advise you to 
>e very certain as to the cards you hold on the next deal, 
or you may fail to fill in the draw." 

"Well?" spoke Warren, with the manner of one who 
is quite sure of himself. 

"Only this " was the reply. "I've received advices from 
a confiaential source, in which I'm bound to place almost 
absolute reliance, to the effect that we've been given a false 
steer, that the Express is handling this story entirely 
wrong — that those fellows are guilty as hell, and will he 
proved so. Now, just how sure are you of your ground?" 

For a moment Warren was staggered, and even his 
strong confidence was shaken. He knew, the general's 
methods too well to believe he would attach such impor- 
tance to any information not from a nearly authoritative 
source. He was much too discriminating to concern 
himself greatly over any report coming merely from 
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some friend of his among the interested capitalists — to 
aflfect him seriously the statement must bear the stamp 
of truth rooted in reliable knowledge. 

"It would be unpleasant," the general continued rather 
coldly, "to find the Express has been defending a gang 
of professional murderers and hampering the process of 
justice. Yes, it would he most unfortunate for the Ex- 
press — and for you," he added significantly. 

Warren was worried, but by no means convinced. 

"Shoforth has always shown himself to be shrewd and 
reliable," he said earnestly and with just a touch of 
eagerness; "I feel we can depend implicitly upon his 
judgment and discretion." 

"All right," agreed the general, who was a confirmed 
poker enthusiast and in ordinary conversation greatly 
addicted to the technical terminology of that sovereign 
sport, "go ahead with the, game. But remember this is 
one in which you can't safely be influenced by 'in- 
tuitions,' which ordinarily have such weight with 
you. You should play always with a positive knowledge 
of what cards are out. I needn't remind you how high 
are the stakes; you know what it means to fall down now. 
If you make any bad break and stultify the Express in 
so important a matter, well — " and he broke oflf into 
a silence more speaking than words. 

With that warning Warren returned to his own office 
considerably troubled, and his was not a temperament 
that carried its troubles lightly. 

^ Well he knew the consequences of failure in this par- 
ticular case. Not only would it cost him his place on the 
Express, but it meant also the closing of his professional 
career. The Fourth Estate can for^ve anything except 
failure; but in that despotic domam there is no room 
for the man who has made a large mistake in a respon- 
sible position. The newspaper worker should see to it 
that he makes all his mistakes while yet he is a reporter; 
and as a rule his mistakes in that capacity are so 
many that he is convinced he has exhausted the pos- 
sibilities. The misguided reporter always has a chance 
to redeem himself, but the discredited editor is hopelessly 
damned. 
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But aside from these considerations — ^and, it may be 
said, above them — the outcome of this case was person- 
ally a yenr vital issue with Warren. He was the real and 
recognized protagonist of the proletarian defense. In- 
spired by a conviction of their innocence and impelled by 
aji extreme zeal for the cause, he had labored enthusias- 
tically and entheastically in behalf of these men. For- 
tified by that fine faith in self which almost invariably 
compels success, he had put his very life into the work, 
and now the pang of failure would have more than the 
poignancy of death — defeat would be the bitterest 
draught his lips had ever tasted. 

With that quick decision which characterized all he 
did and had proved no inconsiderable factor in his rapid 
rise in the profession, he determined to go at once to Col- 
orado and personally investigate the situation. If he 
found a mistake had been made — ^well, he would accept 
the consequences manfully and without repining, al- 
though they must wreck completely his brilliant career. 
But if he satisfied himself beyond all peradventure of the 
innocence of the prisoners and the fact of a conspiracy 
to put them to death, then would he return and throw 
himself without reserve into a finish fight, making ex- 
posures and statements that would startle and blast like 
the Seven-fold Curse. 

In restless moocL he left the ofiice and stepped out 
into the human Hurlgate of Washington street, where 
the tide of traffic caught him and swept him onward and 
tossed him into the cove of a theatre lobby. Desiring 
some diversion, he entered the place, sat through one 
act, then wandered forth. The play was that capitalistic 
labor drama, "The Man of the Hour." Warren's 
thoughts were occupied with the recent extraordinary 
developments in the Colorado conspiracy, and he was 
filled with a vast impatience for the painted pageant of 
the boards, whose every incident seemed trivial when 
compared with this mighty drama of actual events being 
enacted in the West with two states for a stage and the 
Rocky Mountains for a background, and with all Amer- 
ica for an audience. 

He turned north into Fifth avenue and crossed the 
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Wells street bridge, after which he wandered aimlessly 
through obscure thoroughfares of the North Side. He 
was obsessed by feelings that fingered at his heart like a 
human hand. He rested for a moment on the stone 
base of a drinking fountain set in a cramped square, and 
drooped hia throbbing temples upon his open palms. A 
breeze from oflf Michigan touched his hot face like the 
caress of cool fingers, and comforted him physically ; but 
it brought no tranquility to his troubled soul. 

Rousing himself, he rambled on, striving to lose his 
melancholy in the labyrinth of byways he traversed. 
Striking into a broader street, he passed a church, 
through the stained window of which the light strained 
its red radiance that fell upon the pavement like a blotch 
of blood. He heard the organ peal as he sauntered by, 
and the voice of the choir m worshipful song. 

Well he knew what was inside those hallowed walls — 
it was here as everywhere ; pride and humility, envy and 
holy charity, passion and the peace that passeth under- 
standing, arrogance and self-abnegation, incarnate vani- 
ty and self-abasing devotion, frivolity and the deep ab- 
sorijtion of piety, hatred, love, malice, gentleness, lust, 
purity, grace, and all uncharitableness jostle one another 
upon the altar steps and with bowed head join in the 
same outward acts of worship. But he knew not what 
strange tragedies and comedies lay beneath the still sky 
which bent its great dome over the city, taking in all 
other domes and spires and habitations where men and 
women laugh and jest and love and wait and weep. 

When the song had ceased and the organ's pipes were 
silent, the mellow moonlight fell, as it were, upon a 
soundless solitude, invaded now and then by some quick 
footstep soon flitting by, and just breaking the stillness 
long enough to emphasize its depths and its intensity. Afar 
oflF, the human waves on South Clark street were heard 
dashing to and fro, with the whispered rhythm of a dis- 
tant surf on a shining shore. Overhead, the telephone 
wires and the wind moaning and sighing through them, 
light and low, but strangely sad, as if it were the breath 
of a white ghost on an jEolian harp whose tense strings 
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had been torn, quivering, from a young girl's blighted, 
broken heart. 

The conditions and their influences all fitted his mood 
of the moment. 

When his equanimity was again established, Warren 
returned to the office and issued instructions to his assist- 
ant regarding the management during his absence. 

Then feeling an irresistible longing for the comfort- 
ing companionship of his family on this portentous 
journey, he telephoned to his wife and found that, with 
a woman's willingness for such a trip, she could be ready 
to start with the children on the midnight "flyer." 

On his way to the elevator Warren met Miss Frawley, 
the society reporter, and paused to inform her that in 
another week she was to be relieved of the deadly drudg- 
ery of society routine and should report to Rogers, the 
Sunday editor (affectionately known among his asso- 
ciates as "Bruce the Brute"), for feature assignments, 
formal instructions to which effect she would receive in 
her pay envelope the next day. 

Miss Frawley was diminutive and dainty, and fluffy 
as a bit of delicate floss; the kind of creature that in- 
stantly arouses a man's caressive instincts. Deliciously 
feminine from her crown of hirsute glory to the soles 
of her little russet-shod feet; yet self-reliant as some 
small empress. Too frail she seemed for her work, yet 
not the strongest man on the staff showed a greater en- 
durance. 

"A jewel of a girl," Warren was wont to describe her, 
"golden-haired and golden-hearted." 

Release from the society grind was something Miss 
Frawley long had hoped for, with this Sunday assign- 
ment as a glittering goal, and she had worked hard to 
win it; therefore was she transported with delight at the 
transfer. Although for nearly three years hei talents 
had been wasted in the society department, she was easi- 
ly the best special writer on the staff, and, moreover, an 
originalist oi superior order, prolific of ideas and most 
successful in their development. To further qualify for 
the Sunday work, she had skilled herself m photog- 
raphy that she might provide her own pictures for her 
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stories. Since Waxren had 'come to the editorial man- 
agement, executive exigencies attendant upon a reorgan- 
ization of the staff had not before permitted him to iHace 
her where she properly belonged. She was a warm friend 
of Mrs. Warren's, and Warren himself was genuinely' 
fond of the young woman, but it was sheer ability and 
not personal influences that had procured her promo- 
tion. 

"I start for Colorado tonight with Mrs. Warren and 
the children/' he told her. "I wish you might accom- 
pany us." 

But Miss Frawley was so filled with gratification at 
the prospect her new field afforded, that she had no room 
for regrets because of such impossibility. 

"Please write me a letter descriptive of that wonderful 
country," she said, her cheeks aglow and eyes shining. 
" 'Not necessarily for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith,' " she added, laughing as she quoted the trite 
formula. "An evidence of personal faith, you know — a 
tangible token of the genuineness of your expressed de- 
sire for my pleasure of this trip. Really, Mr. Warren, 
I'm not trying to 'work' you for a Sunday feature at 
space rates— I merely desire the delight of reading ex- 
clusively one of your vivid descriptions and having the 
manuscript for a souvenir. As an earnest of my good 
intentions. I'll say you needn't send any pictures with 
copy. Wnat better assurance could you ask?" she con- 
tinued, banteringly. "Won't you, please?" 

Ana, with a smile for this girlish spontaneity, War- 
ren promised. 

when a few hours later he was speeding far on his 
way from Chicago to Colorado, little did the young edi- 
tor dream that mere was flashing over the wires from 
Colorado to Chicago a message m holocryptic cypher 
from the Mine Owners' Association to its chief agent in 
the midland metropolis conveying this imperative com- 
mand : 

"Warren must be removed." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A GLIMPSE OF GLORY AND, A^TD 

God has piled our Rocky MQunUins as ramparts f\?r f^<^cdom. — WtaddU 
Phillips. 

Before going to Denver and the serious business there 
awaiting him, Warren in deference to his wife's Tvishes 
devoted a few days to viewing the massive scenery of the 
Rockies. Hg had traveled extensively in the East, but 
hud not before glimpsed t.hi'^ paradoxical paradise of 
strong contrasts and strange contradictions. The eEFect 
of these scenic splendors upon his highly impressionable 
nature was most extraordinary. He seemed in a sort of 
exaltation superinduced by draughts of that wonderful 
air that to him yvm like a spiritual wine, making hini 
peculiarly receptive and responsive to the inspiring in- 
fluftnce of the grandeurs grouped everywhere anout hin^. 
With his family he drove and rode and walked, climb- 
ing the heights, exploring the valleys, traversing the 
plains. When he had feasted his soul to fullness on 
these superlative beauties he bethought to redeem his 
epistolary promise to Miss FrawleVj and at his hotel in 
Manitou Springs, in a transport of transcendentalism he 
wrote her something of what he had seen. In that part 
of his letter devoted to description he said ; 

"It is difficult to tell anybody who has not been here 
about the marvelous scenery of Colorado, This curious 
country seems indeed a wonderland dreamed into exist- 
ence by the gods. Nature is lavish with every gift that 
can be granted without softening the granite. In na- 
tive gems no place in the world can ecjual this. You see 
people walking about with small stones from which glow 
the reddest and brightest of rubies. They tell you they 
picked them up at such a place, and you are not sur- 
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prised. Nothing would surprise you here, from a dead 
mastodon to a nving behemoth. An amethyst large as 
the lid of a snuff-box, a topaz big as the prism of an old- 
fashioned chandelier, an opal iridescent as a peacock's 
feather and bulky as a walnut— ^all these seem to you as if 
they were common pebbles while you are surrounded by 
the changes and the surprises and the stupendous mag- 
nificence of this colossal dreamland.* 

"Here at these springs, Pike's Peak looms above you 
with a lake of snow set in its summit like a white dia- 
mond flashing beauty and glory down on you through 
the pellucid air. Of a bright morning it seems to lean 
over and bend its heavy brow, all blazing with sunbeams, 
toward you as if it invited you to toy with its majesty, 
and you feel as if you could reach forth your hand and 
put it on its head.-' • ^ ^ 

"I know of no experience more exhilarating, and at 
the same time more impressive and inspiring, than a 
drive on one of these mountain trails behmd a spanking 
span of roadsters. You bowl along over a good road 
with a gentle ascent from the plain, scarcely knowing 
you are getting nearer to heaven with every echo of your 
horses' hoofsteps. Presently you turn your head and 
look behind you. The plain stretches away for a hun- 
dred miles before it fades into the blue mist which welds 
it to the sky. The foothills, 400 or 500 feet high, have 
become dwarfed almost to a sameness with the plain. 
The irrigating ditches are hidden by the tall grass and 
bushes which grow upon their banks, and look like un- 
ending convolutions of long, slender green snakes. The 
fish-ponds, and the reservoirs which supply water to the 
towns, are like bits of broken diamonds set in a vast 
emerald. The towns far away rise up from the earth to 
greet you, and the sky bends down until you seem to 
touch it with your finge. tips. You forget how high you 
are. You fain would speak the awe which fills you, but 
stem Nature puts her pantheistic finger on your lips and 
bids you husn ; bids you not break the silence of God's 
solitude— and you obey. 

"All this country has an incomprehensible style of 
beauty — you can not take it all in, und the residuum 
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takes you in. In my callow youth when I slept with 
Jean Paul — dear old 'Einzige' — ^under my pillow, and 
waked to read him by the early sunlight, a simile of his, 
in 'Titan,' used to seem to me a little strained. I quote 
from memory, but it was substantially this: In speak- 
ing of the Alpine lakes he compared them to little mir- 
rors hung about the great necks of the mountains by the 
silvery ribbons of the streams which fed them.' To-day 
I understand it, and love Richter all the more because 
he has shown me what God is capable of, both in my 
mind and in His world. He has built the one to express 
all things, and at least has enabled me to see that noth- 
ing can be petty which is an expression of eternal verity. 
. 'Last night again I was reminded strangely of Jean 
Paul. I can not sleep in this divine air; so, though I 
had mused in the moonlight until after 2 o'clock, I 
awoke with a start at 4, and leaped out of my bed 
before I was well awake. Half dazed, I stood witfi eyes 
whose precious dreams had not yet floated from them, 
looking out into the heart of nature. The soft air, clear 
and thm, could not absorb the moonlight. There was not 
a star in heaven; the full moon was regnant, and the 
world swooned before her glory. In front of my hotel a 
fountain bubbles its iridescent laughter up to heaven. 
A snow-breath from Pike's Peak changed its rainbows 
into mist, and as the breeze blew, the mist floated away, 
thin and delicate, yet sharply defined against the ethe- 
real unexistence of the air. It was the soul of the foun- 
tain melting into the spirit of a divine zephyr. It wound 
and unwound itself in idyllic evolutions, now a bird, 
then a man, then an angel, or the apotheosis of a maid- 
en's prayer; it was life and death, existence and disso- 
lution, a panoramic Nirvana; it was the dream of a 
dream, the vision of a disembodied spirit; the Universe 
and Silence slept together locked in each other's arms, 
while the fountain prattled of Almighty God to the in- 
visible entity of its storm-cloud mother. Speech was im- 
possible; a thousand times I saw the Invisible peer at 
me out of the drifting mist. Those whom I loved slept 
jdth but a thin wall between us, yet I dared not awaken 
them, lest they should not see this phantasm of undying 
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death changing to purer life as I WHS seeing it. It seemed 
to me a word would have riven the Rocky Mountains, 
so harsh is even the gentlest human speech. The foun- 
tain alone could babble, while the smile of God slept 
upon the heart of His handiwork. I wished for Jean 
Paul that he might tell this to me and them, for his 
soul embraced beauty as the soft air encompasses the 
dreaming earth. He was not there — at least i did not 
see him. Sadly I watched the day break in grey, and 
the mellow moonlight bleed to death upon the breast 
of 'God's great Rose of Dawn.' The fountain ceased to 
play; the dewy leaves, which were sparkling diamonds 
while the moon was regnant, grew pale and changed to 
a ghostly green, at length 'nor dim nor red, like God's 
own head, the glorious sun uprist,' and my heart, full 
of tears and full of fears, and bursting with the burden 
of its love, sought in sleep a dream •which could but be 
more gross and palpable than that my eyes had feasted 
on. 

'*Your rubies and your diamonds are poor dross com- 
pared with scenes like this. Your opal may flash its 
iris hues in the sunlight, but it is a vain bauble to the 
fountain drop as it makes mist of itself to welcome to 
its heart the dying rainbows — evanescent children of the 
silver moon. The Colorado crystal, whose facets flash 
the white light as from an unseen fire, is not so pure as 
Colorado air; the smoky topaz, loveliest of all gems, can 
not compare with the changing shadows as they throw 
dark silhouettes along the sunny slopes of foothill and 
of plain. Men dwindle, institutions are insignificant, 
human progress is as naught — God reigns and the Rocky 
Mountains are His uttered word. 

"This country here is fitly named — 'Manitou,' the Great 
Spirit, pervades all that is, and man, as he looks 'faint 
and far on cliff and scaur,' can not help 'hear the horns 
of elfland faintly blowing.' He can no more convey an 
idea of this wild, weird spot than can the tread of a 
French dancing master's slippered feet bring down an 
avalanche. There is no other watering-place that com- 
pares with this. The White Sulphur is the incarnation 
of that aristocracy whose feet press the bending backs of 
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a hundred cringing slaves ; Saratoga is the heart's de- 
light of the newly rich, for its water's sparkle is but the 
sensual gleaming of the parvenu's dim ideal. Here no 
one canl)e rich where God has been so lavish, and sen- 
suality becomes the sensuous sweetness of the upper air. 

'Tomorrow I may give you the earthly view of all 
this glory ; to-day I am in paradise, and could I write my 
feelings you should have from m^ the mysticism of the 
Infinite. Here with my loved ones have I communed; 
here has life come to me in dreamy gasps, for I am not 
used to breathe the breath of heaven. Take me for what 
I am worth to-day. I can not vociferate while the eternal 
God speaks with His 'still, small voice.' I must breathe 
softly while Nature takes in Deity with deep but move- 
less inspirations. 

"The 'Garden of the Gods' I Shall I tell my fellow- 
men of that? Alas! my fellowmen have tried in^vain 
to tell me of it. Their pictures failed, their descriptions 
were futile. How then shall I hope to tell them what 
they were imj)otent to explain to me? Nowhere else 
does the divinity of God so closely crowd upon man's 
divinity as these pictured gateways crack broad jokes at 
you in the grotesque grandeur of Titanic significators; 
The variegated portals swing open at your advance, and 
Nature has strewn her fevered dreams about you in im- 
perishable stone. Red walls give way to winding vistas « 
where the eye rests on heaven only after tortuous courses 
of peak piled grandly upon peak. The brook mixrmurs 
and the cliff scowls ; every moment the upheavals of the 
world's great heart-beatings frown down upon the Alpine 
daisy or the round-rayed coinage of diminutive sunflow- 
ers. As you rise, the crag beetles and the cactus threat- 
ens; as you descend, in pink and gold the valley smiles 
at you, and the brook laughs at the impotence of your 
vain alchemy which does not transmute the pure gold 
of heaven's beauty into the dross of human speech. You 
are at one with all things, yet are you dumb; you feel, 
yet if you spoke it would be in cyclones instead of troj)es. 
Red masses, half stone, half clay, confront you; creation 
is in masquerade, and from the earth outleaps the wild 
forms you would dare not dream of, fixing themselves in 
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silhouette and profile to haunt you when your closed 
eyes shut in the possibilities of sleep; going where the 
green hillocks clasp their arms about you in a warm em- 
bracoi and the endless sky bears down upon your fore- 
head like the thin shell of cm Easter egg which God had 
Jainted blue. Over all the dazzling crown of Pike's 
'eak bends like cm unyielding willow diamonded with 
snow where God's hand had touched it as He rose to 
enter heaven when His work was finished. Silence en- 
nobles you; you tremble and are voiceless; life is broken 
into fragments and death seems like a union with the 
stupendous infinitude about you. You dream of things 
to say, but you say them not: earth is too significant; 
heaven is a written scroll, and infinity hides itself in the 
nooks and comers of your expanded soul. 

"Your road rises out of all this upon the mesa, the 
chair whereon the Divine Gardener sat while He 
wrought these wondrous flowers in stone. You turn; 
you Took back; the foothills and the mountains press 
upon you as they seem to follow you; on one side the im- 
ending prairie, on the other tiiie mountains, peak over 
peak, Dathing their lustv sides in the storm-clouds which 
float down them; over all Pike's Peak, the emperor, dom- 
ineering with the silence of its snow, watchins you 
thrqugh a rifted cloud, sunlit beyond the dark-grey 
shadows. You shut your eyes, and your heart is full 
of unshed tears because God has not given you the large 
soul that can digest the universe. 

"Ah, Jean Paul, Je«ui Paul, where are youl Is your 
spirit in grotesque grandeur in the Garden of the Gods?" 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



A TOUCH OF HELL. 



What will not money do? — Plautus. 



Fell lust of gold I abhorred, accurst! 
What will not men to slake such thirst? 



—Virgil. 



Plate sin with gold. 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks. 

— Shakespeare. 

From Manitou Springs the Warrens went to Denver, 
where Fred made a careful and complete investigation 
of the kidnaping case which vindicated Shoforth's judg- 
ment and verified his every statement and satisfied War- 
ren that the Express was entirely safe in its manner of 
handling the story. 

Despite these reassuring results, Warren was greatly 
depressed. He felt the cold fear of coming disaster; 
and, well knowing himself for a highly sensitized psy- 
chic, he was convinced that some immense calamity im- 
pended. 

Moreover, he had come within the margin of the scar- 
let shadow of crime that overhung the Rockies, and sub- 
tle as was the influence of this impalpable evil, its weight 
lay upon his susceptible soul like a neavy hand. 

However, as a counter-influence, he found a tonic 
cheer in the outlook for the Socialist campaign. Hay- 
wood sympathizers were encountered in the most unex* 
pected quarters, while among the wage-workers enthu- 
siasm for the prisoner-candidate was nearly boundless. 
Still, certain labor unions, by capitalistic influence 
blindly swayed against their own interests, sharply an- 
tagonized the Socialist nominee, and of this fact Secre- 
tary Buie of the state campaign committee complained 
bitterly to Warren. And, tnuy, such opposition in the 
very face of convincing conditions did seem surprising 
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and was trying to the patience. But Warren viewed the 
situation with characteristic philosophy. 

"You shouldn't censure these misguided men too se- 
verely/' WBS his charitable comment. "Enlightened po- 
litical action is purely a matter of economic understand- 
ing. Men do not knowingly err against their own in- 
terests. ^ Ignorance is not a crime ; it is a calamity." 

An important conference with comrades intimately 
associated with the Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone defense 
detained Warren until long after midnight before the 
day he had planned to start for Chicago, and on his way 
to the Adams hotel, where he was staying, he dropped 
into the telegraph room of the Rocky Mountain News to 
see Lee Moffett, who had handled telegraph on the Express 
before failing health sent him to Denver. Moffett looked 
at him curiously when he entered and his tone was queer 
as he returned his greeting; then without another word 
he handed him the sheet of A. P. copy for which he 
was writing a head. 

As Warren read, the fingers that held the "flimsy** 
trembled. When he had finished, he stood motionless 
for a moment, then collapsed into a chair. His face was 
drawn and as grey as death, and suddenly his well- 
rounded form seemed strangely shrunken. For a long 
time the strain upon him had oeen very great, the drain 
upon his strong energies very heavy, and now he was 
perilously near to a nervous break-down. 

"Great God!'* he exclaimed, "is there no end to the 
enormities of which these conspirators are capable?" 

The dispatch that had affected him so deeply was as 
follows: 

Chicago, Aug. 23.— Three persons are dead and one is fatally- 
injured as a result of an explosion of what the police believe 
was dynamite and which wrecked the residence of Fred D. 

Warren, managing editor of the "Express," No. 582 avenue, 

at 12:10 o'clock this morning. 

At first the authorities supposed the disaster was due to an 
explosion of gas, but fragments of a bomb found among the 
ruins, together with other evidence concerning which they are 
reticent, indicate that the affair was not an accident. 

The victims of this remarkable tragedy are: 

DEAD— Michael Carnahan, butler; Nora Malloy, coo>. 

INJURED — ^Lena ' Svendsen, maid. 
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The latter was taken to the Cook County hospital, where it is 
said she can not recover. 

Only the servants were in the house at the time of the ex- 
plosion, Mr. Warren and his family having gone to Colorado 
a few days ago. 

At the hospital the Svendsen girl made a statement to the 
police in which she said that in the absence pf the family she 
and her fellow-servants were entertaining a party of friends, 
and all had imbibed rather freely. The butler, Carnahan, had 
gone to the cellar for something needed which he failed to find 
in the pantry. The guests, who were servants in neighbor- 
ing families, being suddenly apprised of the lateness of the 
hour, departed without awaiting Carnahan's return. It was 
while the butler was below that the explosion occurred. This 
circumstance led to the belief at first that the explosion re- 
sulted from escaping gas which Carnahan had Ignited when 
he entered the cellar with a light, but subsequent developments 
have discredited this theory. 

Although the police are uncommunicative, it is asserted that 
they have a clue which points to a plot to murder Mr. Warren 
by the corrupt combination in the city council which the 
"Express** has recently been so active in exposing. 

To Warren there was no mystery about the affair. He 
knew there was not the slightest foundation for the 
councilmanic conspiracy fable. The first blow pf re- 
prisal had been struck by the Mine Owners' Association. 
The whole hideous plot was very plain. The Warren 
home, was (or had oeen) in a quietly fashionable sec- 
tion of the North Side, and easy of espionage. It was 
known, of course, that the Warrens were out of town ; 
but when the house was found brilliantly lighted at a 
late hour and the sounds of festivity floated out, it nat- 
uralljr was supposed they had returned. The lurkine 
assassins had awaited the departure of the guests, and 
Warren wondered at this economy of human life. 

Warren's presence in the city so enhanced the news 
value of the story that Mofifett turned it over to the city 
desk to be handled as local. Stewart, the city editor, was 
quick to see the sensational possibilities of connecting 
the crime with the mine owners' conspiracy, and insisted 
upon an interview with Warren, which he, as a fellow- 
craftsman, could not consistently refuse. So the story, 
dramatically developed by that vivid verbal artist, Al- 
fred Damon Runyon, was sent down scheduled to lead 
the first page. 
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Out of the chaos of feelmg that followed the shock 
of this painful news^ there rose from the innermost re- 
cess of Warren's soul a prayer of thankfulness for that 
occult influence which had saved his family by inducing 
him to bring them with hi^i to Colorado. 

It was with hearts filled with sadness and foreboding 
that in the virgin morning the Warrens rode straight 
into the eye of the rising sun on the journey back to 
their homeless home* 



CHAPTER XXVm. 



IN THE TORTURE CHAMBER. 



As th« touchstone tries gold, so ^Id tries men. — Chilo. 

One handful of money is stronger than two handfuls of truth. — Danish 
Proverb. 

Gold impoverishes. Only the other day I was where they wrest ft from 
the miserly clutch of the rocks. When I saw the mountains treeless, shrub- 
less» flowerless — without even a spear of grass — ^it seemed to me that gold 
has the same effect upon the soil that holds it as upon the man who fives 
and labors only for it. It affects the land as it does the man. It leaves 
the heart barren, without a flower of kindness* without a blossom of pity. 
— Ingersoll. 

The battle now was on in deadly earnest. The mine 
owners were desperately resolved to maintain the advan- 
tage of their initial victory. They were surprised by the 
attitude of the Express, for they had expected that all 
capitalistic papers not actively aiding them would re- 
main amicably passive. Demoralized temporarily by 
this unlooked-for opposition from such a quarter, they 
5[uickly rallied and set to work to neutralize the damag- 
ing effect of these exposures and recover lost ground. 

They filled Idaho with murderous mercenaries whose 
lips leaked lies. These masters of mendacity circulated 
in the rural communities and jn the ^mall towns, and 
with their malignant misrepresentations sought to poi- 
son the minds of the populace against the; prisoners. 
From their villainous throats counties calumnies thrived, 
as vile weeds spring spontaneous from the deeps of a 
dungheap. Scurrilous circulars, vilifying the victims, 
were scattered broadcast, and defamatory posters were 
displayed in public places everywhere. Additional news- 
papers were subsidized, and a flood of falsehoods con- 
cerning the case was poured through the public press by 
means of syndicated articles. Even a special newspaper 
was established in Boise to serve as tne organ of the 
prosecution. 
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Further scope was given to this comprehensive con- 
spiracy by the arrest at Burke, Idaho, of Vincent St. 
John, than whom no man was more feared by the mine 
owners, because of his ability as an agitator and organ- 
izer and his qualities as a leaaer. He was the hero of every 
mining camp in Colorado, and by his reckless daring in 
rescuing the survivers of the Liberty Bell snow-slide had 
made himself the idol of the Telluride district. He 
was brought to Boise and placed in the penitentiary. 
Supposedly the arrest was based on the hope of connect- 
ing him with the Steunenberg assassination, but there 
was such an utter absence of even apparent evidence 
that no charge was preferred against him. It may here 
briefly be stated that after being illegally incarcerated in a 
state prison for twenty-three days, he was released, im- 
mediately to be re-arrested on a warrant charging him 
with the murder of Ben Bumham, a mine boss, during 
the strike riots in Telluride in 1901, and ta;ken to Colo- 
rado. There was no hope of convicting him of this crime, 
the arrest being merely an artifice of the mine owners 
to insure his continued quiescence. The case was repeat- 
edly prorogued on motions by the prosecution, and when 
expedients for postponement were exhausted the indict- 
ment was nolle prossed. 

Active and aggressive as were the agents of the mine 
owners, the other side was not less diligent and deter- 
mined. Capable men had been sent to fill the offices 
made vacant by the arrests of Moyer and Haywood. 
They were men of action and initiative, prompt in 
emergencies and prolific of expedients, and above all 
resolute and reliaole. Their ability fortified by ample 
funds, they succeeded in working wonders in the way of 
a defense, with the result that the conspirators were 
greatly disturbed. They, too, employed detectives, and 
some remarkable revelations followed. Clarence S. Daf- 
row of Chicago was retained as counsel, and associated 
with him were a number of the chief legal luminaries 
of the West. 

But the foremost factor in the war was Fred Warren. 
A natural strategist and a trained tactician, he not only 
proved himself a Napoleon of news but he outgeneraled 
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the enemy at every point. Their plans were revealed, 
their motives bared, and their most important actions 
anticipated with advance announcements. A corps of 
assistants was given Shoforth to look after incidental 
features, handle routine and take care of details. And 
in Chicago was the guiding genius of these operations 
with his wizard hand always on the wires, pulling this 
and switching that, and conducting a campaign that 
could not fail. From that distance he handled his men 
as a skilled captain would direct his forces in the field, 
and under his masterly manipulation the conspirators 
were circumvented at every turn of their tortuous man- 
euvers. 

Then McFarlane made another bold and lawless 
move. He went to Haines, Ore., where he met Steve 
Adams and gained his confidence. The wily old wolf 
could be very ingratiating and plausible when it so 
pleased him, else would he not have succeeded in in- 
fluencing the "Molly Maguires" to their utter undoing. 
Lured by his lies, Adams was induced to accompany 
the detective to Idaho. Arriving at Boise, the wolf im- 
mediately showed his teeth, and his prey sought vainly 
to escape. 

With no charge against him, Adams was placed in 
solitary confinement in the state penitentiary. He was 
allowed, to communicate with no one^ and his wife, 
alarmed by his continued absence, instituted an investi- 
gation; thereupon she, too, was decoyed to Boise, where 
she and her two children, whom she brought with her, 
were confined in the women's department of the peniten- 
tiary and also kept incommunicadov 

Then Adams was asked to sign a confession which 
McFarlane had drawn up, corroborating Orchard's con- 
Jession. Adams refused. A heavy bribe was proffered, 
but without avail. Then every influence w^as tried in 
turn, from cajolery to coercion. Adams remained ob- 
durate. 

At this point McFarlane discarded moderate methods 
and revealed himself for the remorseless monster that 
he was. In Colorado he had proved himself truly the 
Torquemada of the industrial inquisition, but now he 
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was to indulge in consummate cruelties that might cause 
Satan to blush for his own inefficiency. Adams was 
ordered to the torture chamber. 

It was a frightful ordeal for miy man to face, and 
Adams was not a strong character at best; but he held 
out heroically against McFarlane's brutality. It was an 
unmerciful grueling he received. The detective battered 
his helpless victim until his features were nearly, un- 
recognizable ; while he was prostrate on the floor he 
kicked him repeatedly, fracturing several ribs ; and when 
he fainted from pain, he revived him by dashing a pail 
of cold water in his face that he might renew the tor- 
ment. 

But this punishment was too crude, the agony not 
sufficiently acute. So when Adams was bruised and sore 
from head to feet, McFarlane refrained from his grosser 
violence and placed his victim in a chair and bound 
him, knowing well that a sitting posture would niake 
the pain from his injuries more intense. Then the tor- 
ture proper was systematically begun ; and as McFarlane 
had assistants to relieve him, the performance was made 
continuous. 

Adams was allowed neither food nor drink, and in 
time, wounded and feverish as^ he was, his thirst became 
maddening. To intensify his suffering^, dainty dishes 
and cooling beverages were placed temptingly before his 
eyes, and of these his tormentors would at intervals os- 
tentatiously partake. 

Exhausted by his awful experiences, half-dead from 
the pain, excess of which finally had dulled his faculties, 
Adams' head drooped forward and his eyes closed. Mer- 
ciful sleep had come to soothe his sufferings. Did his 
inquisitor arouse him with ruthless blows? No I He 
had in reserve an expedient of more exquisite cruelty. 
From an electric reflector the sleeper's eyes were 
stabbed with flashes of concentrated light so intense 
and penetrating that they pierced the brain with shafts 
of pain like poisoned darts and he was wakened again 
to tne hell of his helplessness. 

Adams vomited until his stomach was empty, then 
was convulsed with violent retchings that ejected noth- 
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ing. His neglected wounds were dangerously inflamed, 
his crushed ribs were unattended. Time after time he 
lost consciousness under the excruciating agony, but was 
revived with stimulants and the torture continued. 

Nature has set a limit to human endurance, and 
Adams was being pushed very close to this frightful 
frontier. McFarlane, watching him keenly, saw his 
nervous system was breaking down, and he feared to re- 
sort to further extremes lest he make the man a maniac 
and thus defeat his own ends. So he sent for Gov. Good- 
ing, and another efifort was made to extort the confes- 
sion. 

"If you don't sign that statement, Adams,'' declared 
the state's chief executive^ "I'll see that you're hanged 
as surely as I'm governor of Idaho." 

"Oh, God!" shrieked the sufferer. "Do you think I 
care for that? It would be a blessed relief. Hang me 
now — end my misery — anything but this torture!" 

"Oh, that's it, eh — you want to be hanged, do you?" 
McFarlane coldly commented. "Well, let me tell you 
something you don't know. We've got your wife and 
kids in a cell in this very prison, and not a soul outside 
knows where they are. After you're dead, we'll keep 
'em here till they rot — see? How do you like that? 

"You lie!" Adams blazed forth, his fears for himself 
instantly lost in this new terror for those he loved. 

"Guess we've got to convince him, governor," McFar- 
lane grinned, turning to Gooding. The latter touched a 
bell. 

"Tell Whitney to send the woman and her brats here," 
he said brutally to an attendant who appeared. 

Adams' wife and children were brought into the room. 
He started as he noted the woman's haggard counte- 
nance. She gave one look at her husband's fearfully 
disfigured features, then with an agonized shriek she 
swooned. 

McFarlane, watching Adams closely, saw his will was 
weakening, that his reason was reeling. The wavering 
spirit was ready to yield. 
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"Will you sign?'' he persisted, relentlessly. 

"Yes, oh yes — anything — " he gasped — "here — ^give it 
to me — " 

His hands were unbound and he affixed his signature 
to the document of doom. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

CONSPIRATORS ARE CONFOUNDED. 

For this they have engross'd and piled up 
The canker'd heaps of strange-achieved gold. 

— Shakespeare. 

^oney is a bottomless sea, in which honor, conscience and truth may 
be drowned. — Kozlay. 

"Steve Adams has repudiated his confession!^' 

This startling statement greeted the public from the 
first page of its Sunday morning paper Sept. 9. 

The conspirators were injhe last ditch of desperation. 
McFarlane saw the sands slipping from beneath his feet. 
With Adams' corroborative statement abjured, the Or- 
chard confession was nullified and the entire cabal dis- 
credited. The plotters were continuously in frenzied con- 
ference. 

Adams' affidavit revealing the astounding official con- 
spiracy of which he wBs one of the most pitiful victims, 
made public in the district court at Boise the afternoon 
of the day before, was as follows: 

"This is to certify that the statement I signed was 
made up by Tim McFarlane, detective, and Harry 
Orchard, alias Tom Hogan. I signed it because I 
was threatened by Gov. Gooding saying I would be 
hanged if I did not corroborate Orchard's story 
against the officers of the Western Federation of 



In a supplemental statement Adams set forth in de- 
tail the circumstances of the conspiracy and the terrible 
treatment to which he had been subiected, Bud declared 
he had no knowledge of any of the crimes charged 
against the Federation. 

This important development was due to clever work 
by the attorneys for the Western Federation of Miners. 
When Adams' "confession" was announced by McFar- 
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lane, his whereabouts of course became known. Then it 
was that his uncle, J. W. Lillard, a wealthy rancher, by 
an ingenious ruse, succeeded in seeing Adams. He in- 
troduced himself to Warden Whitney as a representative 
of the Mine Owners' Association, and in the absence of 
McFarlane was admitted to Adams' quarters. There he 
learned the truth. 

Witiiout loss of time Lillard laid the facts before the 
Federation attorneys, who demanded to see Adams. This 

Srivilege being denied them, they obtained a court order 
irecting that they be allowed to see the prisoner. They 
took with them a notary, and secured from Adams a 
sworn statement retracting his confession. Then they 
applied for a writ of habeas corpus. On the strength of 
this affidavit and in view of the fact that there was no 
charge against Adams, the court ordered his release. 

"What're we going to do about it now?" Gooding in 
desperation inquired of McFarlane. "This'U kill the 
whole scheme. When Adams goes on the stand he'll free 
those fellows, besides putting us in bad. Seems to me 
we're up against it good and hard." 

"We've got to get Adams out of the way, that's ^hat 
we've got to do," declared McFarlane emphatically. 

"It's too late now," Gooding groaned. "You wouldn't 
dare kill him after this." 

"Well — ^no," McFarlane admitted; "not directly. But 
you should know that there're more ways of killing b 
cat than by choking it to death with cream. Just so 
there're more ways of killing a man than by slitting his 
throat — ^though I'm free to say there're none better." 

"What's your plan?" asked Gooding, hopefully. 

"Oh, I had it all framed up from the first, in case this 
thing should happen," McFarlane boasted, in his cold- 
blooded fashion. "A timber-claim jumper named Fred 
Tyler, up in the Marble Creek district, had his glim 
doused by homesteaders a couple of years ago— or at 
least he disappeared; it hasn't been proved positively 
that he was croaked, but I guess he was, right enough. 
Somebody's skeleton's been found, so we've the essential 
evidence to establish the fact of death; the identifica- 
tion's a trifle hazy, but it'll seiVe our purpose. Adams 
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didn't have anything to do with it, of course, but I've 
found out he was around Wallace about the time it hap- 
pened; so we can charge nim with it, and as he's an out- 
sider and the settlers who did the job'll be willing enough 
to have it put on somebody else, it'll be dead easy to maKe 
it stick. Why, damn it, man, we can get on the jury the 
very fellows who turned the trick, like enough I We can 
rush the case and hang Adams before the Federation 
fellows come to trial. We've simply got to do it, Good- 
ing." 

"Well," returned Gooding weakly, "we'll have to get 
him away from here before that writ's served, which'll 
be early m the morning." 

"Oh, that's all fixed," McFarlane smiled grimly. 
"Trust your Uncle Tim ^o foresee all these complicat- 
ing contingencies and provide against 'em every time. 
You're slower'n the devil, Gooding — I don't see how you 
ever got to be governor. Why, man alive, the warrant's 
been out for several days, and Sheriff Sutherland's hera 
now, waiting to take Adams back to Wallace with him. 
But those infernal lawyers for the Federation have de- 
tectives piping your cussed old pen this very minute, 
so it's up to you to sneak Adams out without letting 'em 
get next. They're foxy fellows, all right — ^those law- 
yers. Guess you'd better have a couple of your guards 
take somebody else out the front gate for a stall, and 
while the 'flys' are shadowing that party we'll slide 
Adams out by some other entrance." 

That night, evading the enemy's pickets, Sheriflp Suth- 
erland, accompanied by McFarlane, started for Wallace, 
350 miles distant, witn Adams in a buggy. This long 
drive was made for the reason that the circuitous rail- 
way route would have taken them through portions of 
the states of Oregon and Washington, necessitating ex- 
tradition papers. 

The move was carefully made, and its suddenness and 
boldness insured its success. The crafty McFarlane had 
outwitted the shrewd Federation attorneys, after all. 
They had not the faintest idea of what had become of 
their client ; they simply knew he had been spirited away, 
that was all. 
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But the conspirators had failed to elude the vigUancb 
of one faithful watcher, who was determined to know 
their destination; and through the darkness and down- 
pour of that wild night, they were followed in their mad 
flight over the mountains by an athletic figure on a bi- 
cycle. It was tremendously difficult traveling; fre- 
quently the wheel slipped on the muddy steeps, and sent 
the rider floundering in the road. To a person less in- 
domitable, pursuit under such conditions would have 
seemed hopeless; but this persistent wheelman pluckily 
remounted after each mishap and, bending doggedly 
over his handle-bars, held tena<5iousIy to the trail, hang- 
ing on the very flank of his quarry with all the perti- 
nacity a blood-hound shows in clinging to a scent even 
after the tracks have been o^rblown with the dust of 
many days. With the coming of the morning light he 
was forced to drop behind. 

One week later Edmund F. Richardson, Pedeiution 
attorney, who, baffled, had returned to Denver, received 
this telegram : 

"Adams in jail at Wallace charged with murdering 
Fred Tyler. Shoforth.'' 



CHAPTER XXX. 

CLUBS ARE TRUMPS. 

Get thee glass eyes; 
And like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not. 

— Shakespeare. 

Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 

— Goldsmith. 

As long as I count the votes, what are you going to do about it? Say! 

—William M. Tweed, in 1871. 

As Walton paused on the edge of a crowd that had 
collected at Sixteenth and Arapahoe streets to listen to a 
Socialist speech, he lifted his nat to Jeannette Melnotte 
and her aunt^ Mrs. Forsythe, who had bowed to him 
from their passing carriage. 

Moved by a caprice of the moment, Jeannette ordered 
the coachman to stop in front of the post office that she 
might hear what was being said. The speaker was John 
W. Martin and, although his words were eloquent, she 
listened to them with languid indifference. What inter- 
est had she in the vagaries of these social rebels, these 
Utopian visionaries who were preaching the perni- 
cious doctrine of discontent and seeking to overthrow 
the Existing Order? It vaguely occurred to her that 
such objectionable persons should be arrested. 

Soon Martin had finished and Shof orth took his place 
on the soap-box. To the younger man Jeannette accord- 
ed more attention. His personality aroused her interest 
and his evident earnestness impressed her. She was sur- 
prised to find herself listening almost eagerly to his 
words. 

Suddenly there was a commotion near the speaker, 
and two men exchanged blows. Others joined in the 
fracas, which resolved itself into a free-for-all fight that 
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quickly assumed the serious proportions of a riot. Plain- 
ly the disturbance was preconcerted and had been pre- 
cipitated by hired hoodlums. A compact portion of the 
struggling mob, like a snarling wolf-pack, streamed to- 
ward the group of speakers, some half-score in number, 
which includea Miss Twining. 

Walton forced his way through the throng toward the 
besieged Socialists. It was a tough tangle of humanity, 
and his progress was deliberately and systematically ob- 
structed, but he propelled himself through the press like, 
a driven wedge. 

Shoforth saw him coming like a strong swimmer bat- 
tling with a stormy sea, hurling the hoodlums aside as 
if dividing broad waves, those superb shoulders looming 
above the level of the crowd like a signal of succor. 

The rescuer reached the side of Shoforth, who was 
fighting gallantly against fearful odds, and this re- 
inforcement put new strength into the latter's struggles. 
Walton found himself the center of a swaying mass of 
men ; there was no room for sparring, and lor a time the 
performance was purely palestric. 5ut gradually his ef- 
forts cleared a space aoout him, and he proceeded with 
a fistic exhibition that was beautifully scientific. 

A woman's scream sounded above the din as harsh 
hands were liaid upon her. Miss Twining was in the 
grasp of ruffians who knew no respect for sex. 

Then it was that another man lived restrospectively 
and looked back across tHe expanse of centuries from 
the present to the primordial, even as Joe Barnes at the 
rescue of Shoforth from the abandoned mine. Walton's 
work now was not less scientific but it was more nearly 
murderous. He was filled with the vengeful lust of fight. 
The primeval pressed heavily upon him, and the old ber- 
serk spirit blazed in his blood as fiercely as ever it broke 
forth on any field of ancient Scandinavia. 

Walton was rather too busy to pay much attention 
to Shoforth, but once when the eddying tide of battle 
turned his face in that young man's direction he saw 
his features were ecstatic with the rapture of conflict. He 
was landing on heads with as much sang-froid as if 
pounding a punching-bag in the security oi a gymna- 
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slum; and accompanying each blow, like - a prize pack- 
age, was a little lesson in astronomy. 

Then they were swept apart, and when again A^alton 
took notice of Shoforth he was in evident distress, fore- 
spent with the fight and gasping like a new-landed trout, 
what time a husky hoodlum several sizes too large for 
him was making an earnest efiFort to take him apart to 
see what made him tick. 

Walton's situation was easier now, and he went to 
Shoforth's relief. An arm like pig-iron bent around the 
big fellow's neck, and he was flung, howling with pain, 
among his demoralized fellows. 

McFarlane excitedly pushed his way through the 
thinning crowd and clutched Walton's sleeve. 

"You fool I" he rasped in his rage. "What'd you want 
to butt in like this for? Can't you. see the fight was all 
a frame-up to plant Shoforth? And now you've gone 
and jiggered the job." 

"Shut up," Walton grated, shaking him off, an ugly 
light in his eyes, "or I'll beat you to a froth." 

Brushing aside those who stood in his way, he went 
to see if Miss Twining was in need of assistance, only 
to find Shoforth giving her all necessary attention. 

Walton's face was badly bruised and his left cheek 
was encrusted with blood from a deep gash over the eye, 
while^ Shoforth's classic features were considerably 
scrambled. 

"Say, old fellow, but it was more than fine in you to 
help me out of this mix-up the way you did," said Sho- 
forth, with hand extended and eyes filled with feeling. 
"A few more seconds would 've seen my finish, for those 
capitalistic cut-throats were determined to do me up, 
and — " 

"Go to hell!" snapped Walton, ignoring the hand, 
then deliberately turned his back and strode away. 

"Whew!" whistled Shoforth. "Evidently he dislikes 
me to distraction. So it seems he didn't risk his life 
in this ruction for my sake any, though he must have 
known the whole thing was a job to fix me for a funeral 
— and he's got no gratitude coming from me. Wonder 
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what made him dij) in, anyway? Guess he did it simply 
from a chivalrous impulse to protect the girl." 

Just at this juncture, with all the precision of prear- 
rangement, like "supes" appeBxing upon the stage from 
the wings in response to their cue, a detail of police 
swung into Sixteenth street from Lawrence. McFar- 
lane evidently had been expecting them. 

"Give 'em the 'saps,' boysl" commanded the lieuten- 
ant in charge. "We'll show 'em what's trumps." 

His men obeyed the order with alacrity, and 
"timbered" the known Socialists unmercifully. Under 
McFarlane's careful directions, they avoided clubbing 
any of the toughs responsible for the riot. When tirea 
of this exercise, the blue-coats bundled their battered 
victims into a patrol-wagon and hustled them off to head- 
quarters. Several severely injured hoodlums were taken 
along to receive attention from the police surgeon. 

"Drive to police headquarters," Jeannette directed the 
coachman. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A STRANGE VISIT. 

All the follies and shams of the world are seen through the editorial 
and rcportorial rooms, from day to day, and I only wonder that journalists 
can believe anything. — Talmaga 

To absorb the true atmosphere of newspaperdom — to 
find that province where the free spirit oi the Fourth 
Estate abideth in all its abandonment — you must go to 
the press room at police headquarters. 

Here are assigned the keen-witted sleuths of the craft, 
the most reckless representatives of the guild — men who 
know the heart of urban life like that of a mistress; 
blase blades whose seasoned nerves long ago ceased to 
thrill at any exciting experience. Here, too, as assistants, 
are sent the "cubs" — ^raw recruits to the reportorial ranks 
— ^to be licked into shape for creditable work without 
too great a demand upon the city desk. And here come 
various veteran members of the diflPerent staffs when off 
duty, as the homeless come to a genial hearthstone. It 
is the most characteristic of all "press clubs." 

Here the choicest stories are told, the rarest reminis- 
cences are related, the latest jokes are dispensed, the 
■most interesting "shop talk" is indulged. Here the fin- 
est fellowship prevails; and here the Ananias Club, in- 
spired with a wine-like wit, holds its daily sessions. 

This room is the repository, too, of all the tragic his- 
tory of human life — ^its mingled romance and sordid- 
ness, its loves and jealousies and hates, its sorrows and 
crimes, its miseries and despairs — as the hurrying hand 
of Time checks off the hours on the diurnal dial. 

Peaceful quiet pervaded he press room at police head- 
quarters in the basement of Denver's city hall this mid- 
aftemoon in late August. News was unusually and de- 
plorably dull. There was a distressing dearth of mur- 
ders and a lamentable scarcity of suicides. Arson ap- 
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parently had become a lost art, crooks had forgotten 
their cunning, and serious accidents hBxi ceased to be. 
Ennuye reporters yawned disgustedly, and yearned for 
an end of these millenial conditions. The men on the 
afternoon papers idled at their desks, impatiently await- 
ing orders for release. Those on the morning sheets 
stared ruefully at their restful typewriters during inter- 
vals between nervously making tne rounds in mlitless 
search for an item or vuin hope of a story, and wondered 
rather gloomily whether "something big^^' would turn up 
before midnight. 

"All quiet among the slop-dumps to-day, 
No sound save the rush of the growler." 

Thus paraphrased Stewart Todd of the News in a 
well-intentioned attempt to introduce a leaven of levity 
into the general depression. The effort failed to en- 
gender any enthusiasm. 

The air of the place was heavy with heat, even as the 
spirits of those present were heavy with the disappoint- 
ment of things not done. The tempered sound of traffic 
filtered in from the street, like a rude song softened by 
dulcifying distance. Clouds of strong smoke — incense 
of questionable quality from the altars of my Lady Nico- 
tine — ascended to the low ceiling, where it hung in 
massed mirkness; and the desultory conversation was 
liberally punctuated with profanity. 

It was a dreary company and dry, being near to next 
salary day. 

"Say, fellows," spoke Roy Giles, who had just come 
in, as ne nonchalantly sifted the requisite quantity of 

franulated weed into a cigarette paper, "I've got some 
ooze planted upstairs." 

These welcome words fell upon grateful ears like 
pleasant rains upon an arid plain. Instantly he of the 
sun-painted hair became a popular hero and a philan- 
thropist, and had he suddenly expired he doubtless would 
have been nominated as a candidate for the Hall of 
Fame and perhaps even made an object of canonization. 
Adjournment to the first floor of the city hall was unani- 
mously voted on the first ballot, while Giles the Bene- 
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factor deftly rolled his cigarette and for adhesive pur- 
poses moistened the edge of the wrapper with saliva. 

Meantime, momentous things were happening in the 
city hall press room on the floor immediatdy above. De- 
serted of reporters, who were grubbing scant news in the 
various municipal offices, its sole occupant, veritably the 
monarch of all he surveyed, was Major Daniel Lee, jani- 
tor-in-charge of the floor. By grace of one of those cross- 
faction bi-party deals which are a feature of Colorado's 
bewilderingly complex politics, whereby the Speer Dem- 
ocrats agreed to "take care" of the Wolcott Republican 
place-holders, the major retained his job under an alien 
administration. This politically fortunate person may 
briefly be described as fat, fatigued, and of a pronounced 
bi;unette type of manly beauty. He was an ardent 
worker in the A. M. E. church, yet had a decided hank- 
ering for the flesh-pots of the rhilistines. 

Impelled by some occult influence this drowsy after- 
noon, the major applied himself to an unusual proceed- 
ing — ^the emptying of the waste-baskets that for so long 
had reposed in gorged neglect beneath the reportoritu 
desks. Then it was that he made the delectable discov- 
ery of three pints of Larimer street liquor, masquerad- 
ing in ostentatiously labeled pop bottles, carefully cached 
in one of the baskets. 

"Huccome dem bottles in dat basket — wondah who 
puttem deah?" he speculated, Scratching his crinkly 
cranium. "Mustah bin dat Mistah Giles. He's a mough- 
ty fine gemmen, is Mistah Giles, .Ah tells yuh, an' Ah's 
alius welcome tuh anyfin' whut 'longs tuh him — ^yes- 
sah." 

By some mysterious method of rapid communication, 
doubtless transmitted through the generations from his 
jungle ancestors, Major Lee speedily summoned his 
friends to the festivities. When the patent stoppers were 
removed from the pseudo-pop bottles, it seemed as if all 
the male denizens of Darktown were present to witness 
the ceremony. It was an informal entertainment, in 
the absence of drinking vessels the bottles being passed 
from hand to hand. 

"Dat sho' am a scrum'shus bev'i;age," the major an- 
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nounced, licking his corpulent lips appreciatively. "Bes^ 
sa's'p'rilla Ah evah tasted/' he added, patting his pro- 
trusive abdomen. 

At this moment six reporters, each with a three-ply 
thirst, led by the spadiceous Giles, appeared at the door- 
way. They were just in time to see the last drop of the 
liquid joy disappear down the major's capacious. throat. 

It was tragic. 

"And I cached it in the waste-basket as bein§ the 
place of all others immune from menial intrusion 1" 
groaned Giles. 

The things that would have been done to Major Lee 
at this juncture would have been a bountiful sufficiency 
except for a fortuitous End fortunate diversion. The 
clangor of a gong in Fourteenth street caused the re- 
porters to rush below. 

Twenty direly disheveled Socialists were being un- 
loaded from the "hurry-up" wagon and shoved into the 
presence of Desk Sergeant McClanathan. 

"One moll among 'em," noted Billy Bliss of the 
Times, catching sight of Miss Twining. 

In the station hospital, Police Surgeons McGillivray and 
Preston were busy doing some new designs in chain- 
stitching and feather-edging on the heads and faces of 
several of the vuliant volunteers who had met the So- 
cialists in battle array. 

"Funny thing,"^ commented John Day, sorely puz- 
zled by the situation. "Wasn't any riot call sent in, 
and we never heard the wHgon go out. Strikes me there's 
something decidedly decayed in departmental Den- 
mark." 

A carriage stopped before the entrance to headquar- 
ters. Simultaneously u boisterous crowd . boiled out of 
Larimer street into Sixteenth like a turbulent stream 
swollen by a mountain freshet. 

Several Socialists, including Secretary Tucker, segre- 
gated themselves from this disorderly mass and entered 
headquarters. The mob outside howled hideously. It 
consisted of the toughs who had started the trouble at 
Sixteenth and Arapahoe, reinforced by riflF-raff gathered 
in the passage throygh Larimer's barrel-house district. 
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"Well, w'atche want?" snaxled Chief Delaney to the 
Socialist delegation. His temper had made him a ter- 
ror to persons who had business with the department, 
and he had an unpleasant habit of assaulting visitors 
he did not approve. Kecent sensational charges against 
the department had not sweetened his disposition. ^ 

"We wish to arrange for bail for these comrades. 
Tucker quietly explained. 

"Ye'U arrange for nawthin'l" yelled the irascible 
chief. "Get out o' here!" 

As a matter of fact, Frank Adams, president of the 
Fire and Police Board, with considerable foresight, had 
ordered that bail be not allowed the prisoners, well 
knowing that were they released they would hold a street 
meeting that night, despite the revocation of their per- 
mit, which as a consequence of the outrage of the after- 
noon, would be largely attended and much public sym- 
pathy would be aroused, with a proportionate amount 
of sentiment adverse to the Adams contingent. 

Tucker protested against this tyrannical edict. 

"Throw 'em out!" ordered the big chief, and several 
husky blue-coats hustled the partv to the street. Their 
abrupt appearance was a signal for renewed demonstra- 
tion by the mob. 

Delaney was well aware of the character of the real 
disturbers, but the situation afforded an excellent ex- 
cuse for assaulting the Socialists^ so he ordered his men 
to charge the crowd and clear the street. This was done 
with a right good will, and every Socialist in sight, readi- 
ly identified by the party button worn by each on his 
coat-lapel, was given a dreadful drubbing. 

The occupants of the carriage, who had not had time 
to alight before the arrival of the mob which now 
hemmed them in, remained in their seats, while excite- 
ment surged round them like a storm. A heavy stone 
wantonly hurled by a murderous hoodlum passed close to 
their heads, calling forth a frightened shriek. 

This action aroused the police to an indiscriminate on- 
slaught, and Socialist heads were not the only ones bat-, 
tered in that non-partisan battle. Soon the crowd was 
scattered and the street was clear. 
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Willie Collier, who had a sight acquaintance with 
everybody of consejmence in the city, returned from an 
expedition to the sidewalk. 

"Old Melnotte's girl's out there in that carriage," he 
announced to his astonished fellow-scribes, "and she's 
coming in here/' 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

BEAUTY BEHIND THE BARS. 

The plague of gold strikes far and near, — 

Ana deep and strong it enters; 
Our thoughts grow blank, our words grow strange. 

We cheer the pale gold-diggers, — 
Each soul is worth so much on change. 

And marked, like sheep, with figures. 

— Mrs. Browning. 

It takes much money to make a rich man, but it takes but little virtue- — 
Shaw. 

^'Jeannette, you're not going into that horrid jail!" 
protested Mrs. Forsythe to her willful niece, a look of 
disgust on her face that made more definite its high- 
bred contours. Recently widowed, she had come from 
South Carolina to preside over her brother's palatial 
home chiefly that sne might chaperone his motherless 
daughters, and already she repented the responsibility. 
Returning to the carnage after an interview with Chief 
Delaney, Jeannette had ordered it moved from in front 
of heaaquarters to the entrance to the city jail a few 
doors below. . '^ 

Seeing Jeannette was determined upon this unheard- 
of procedure, her aunt implored her to refrain; but the 
entreaty had no apparent effect. Jeannette entered the 

Erison and had speech with Shofprth, to whom she made 
erself known. He was surprised and nonplused by 
the call. 

Upon acquaintance, Jeannette found her interest in 
Shoforth increasing ; and the circumstances of their fleet- 
ing appealed to her strong love of the unusual. Further- 
more, she was surprised and not a little delighted by the 
character discovered. She was greatly impressed by his 
dignity of demeanor, his cultured converse, his well-bred 
ease. Could this be one of those absurd Socialists of 
whose uncouthness she had heard so much? 

"I witnessed the fight and the subsequent arrest,'* she 
told him, "and am interested in the outcome. Such an 
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outrageous aflfair I never before heard of. I tried to 
obtain the release of yourself and friends, but bail was 
refused. I have no experience in such matters, but it 
seems to me this action is very arbitrary.'' 

'*It is arbitrary — exceedingly so,'' Shoforth assented; 
'^but not more arbitrary than the usual treatment accorded 
Socialists by the autnorities. When I presented my 
permit for street speaking to the officer in charge of the 
arresting party, he tore it up and informed me that it 
had been revoked, but refused to show me the counter- 
mand. We Socialists have learned to expect these things 
and accept them philosophically, protesting only as a 
matter of princiifle, knowing all objection to be utterly 
useless." 

He thanked her for her interest in the case, and with 
a parting word of encouragement she went to the 
women's department to see Miss Twining. 

These were strange surroundings for a t-enderly nur- 
tured girl, accustomed to an atmosphere of culture and 
all the refinements of riches. The place was filled with 
foul odors and fouler language. Here were detained the 
human dregs of the social sewer, the ultimate sediment Qf 
the slums, the last feculence of lost femininity, whose 
lips proclaimed the pollution of their lives. 

That a pure and sensitive woman should be forced to 
remain in such a place stirred Jeannette's soul to its ut- 
termost depths. Sne cast ofif as a cumbering cloak the 
repressions of an artificial existence and stood forth in 
all the freedom of womanly feeling. Forgotten were 
training and tradition, as she reverted to the natural 
impulses and sympathies of normal humanhood. She 
embraced Miss Twining as a sister, and bathed *the bruised 
face with a saturated handkerchief, and jeweled that 
bowed brown head with the costliest crystals ever com- 
pounded in the laboratory of love— the tears of a 
woman's pity. 

The shock of this extraordinary experience had 
aroused a dormant part of Jeannette's nature. She was 
suddenly inspired by the spirit of the old Roman revo- 
lutioniste from whose loins her mother's line had 
sprung. There shone in her soul the first faint light of 
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the Great Awakening that was destined to grow and 
strengthen until it should illuminate her entire being 
and alter its existence. 

"You shall not remain alone amidst these horrors," she 
assured Miss Twining. "I have been unable to secure 
your release on bail, but I will pass the night with you, 
and stay by your side until you are dismissed in police 
court tomorrow morning." 

Against this arrangement Miss Twining protested 
with a vigor that increased to vehemence, but without 
avail. Jeannette sent word to her aunt in the carriage 
not to wait for her. In the evening she telephoned that 
she would not be home until the next day, as she would 
spend tJie night with a friend. 

Motherly Mrs. Clarke, the police matron, while dis- 
approving Jeannette's course, did not refuse her permis- 
sion to remain with Miss Twining, so ihe two prepared 
themselves to spend as best they could the cheerless 
hours of a sleepless night. The shocking sights and 
obscene sounds of the place made them shudder, and the 
vitiated air sickened them physically. 

The police reporters were not slow to apprise them- 
selves of tl^e fact that Jeannette was spending the night 
in Jail. 

"Lord, what a story !" exclaimed Tom Lawrence of the 
News. 

"No use my writing it," wailed Giles. "The Rep 
wouldnH touch it with tongs — old Melnotte's one of the 
chief stockholders." 

However, the News handled the storv for all it was 
worth — and perhaps a trifle more — ^under this startling 
and somewhat deceptive head : 

SOCIETY QUEEN SPENDS 

THE NIGHT IN JAIL 

Mllllonalre't Daughter Occupies Cell In City Prison 

and Will Appear In Police Court 

this Morning 

Miss Jeannette Melnotte*s Unpleasant Experience 

Due to Chief Delaney's Refusal 

to Qrant Ball 
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In order to intensify the sensational effect of this head, 
that crafty copy reader, Warren Given, had carefully re- 
frained from any reference to the reason f or Jeannette's 
presence in prison, leaving the interest-inspiring infer- 
ence that she was under arrest. The story, of -course, 
gave the full facts of the case without any ambiguity. 
But the cruel first impression of the misleading head was 
something which could not entirely be effaced. 

Daniel Melnotte's amazement when he read this ex- 
traordinary annoimcement was equaled only by his 
chagrin and sense of humiliation. That his proud name 
and his daughter's incomprehensible conduct should 
thus be paraded before the prurient public in a police 
story was something too bitter for him equably to bear. 
He was not informed as to the incident until he reached 
his office, as he made it a rule never to read the morning 

Eapers at home. He remarked Jeannette's absence at 
reakfast, and was told she had spent the night with a 
friend, but he little dreamed that "friend" was in jail. 
Immediately upon reading the story he telephoned to 
Mrs. Forsythe, requesting her not to call at the jail to see 
Jeannette, as her appearance there would only add to 
the publicity given tne affair and drag her name into 
print; then he went himself to the city prison. The 
scene between father and daughter was a stormy one. 
The parent alternately coaxed and commanded, by turns 
threatened and beseeched, but always with the same re- 
sult. Jeannette was inflexible in her purpose to com- 
panion Miss Twining to police court. Miss Twining 
added her pleading to Melnotte's efforts. It was useless. 
Then the millionaire declared he would have his daugh- 
ter excluded from the court-room, whereupon she in- 
formed him that the consequence of such a course would 
augment the very sensationalism he was so anxious to 
avoid, and he gave over in despair. 

It was a spectacular aggregation of Socialists that ap- 
peared before Magistrate Stapleton. Quite the worst bat- 
tered of the batch was Shoforth, whose head was so en- 
swathed in bandages that he looked like Rameses II. 
done in art nouveau. 
They were all discharged, their street-speaking permit 
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was restored, and every assurance was given that so long 
as their meetings were orderly they need have no further 
fear of police interference. 

This satisfactory situation resulted from the interposi- 
tion of Mayor Speer, leader of the anti-Adams Democrats. 
The hostile order had been issued by Frank Adams with- 
out the mayor's endorsement. Thus did the Socialists, 
the Ishmaelites of this most important campaim, bene- 
fit by being tactical factors in a factional quarrel of their 
bicephalous opponent. Speer was too clever not to real- 
ize that the policeman's club as a political weaf)on must 
inevitably prove a boomerang. Besides, it was just then 
pertinent to his plans to encourage the Socialists, inas- 
much as an effect of their campaign was to draw off 
largely the Adams vote. Moreover, he really was not a 
bad fellow, and it is to be doubted that he would have 
approved a resort to argumentum baculinum even in the 
interest of his own faction, unless it were needful — ^which 
in this case it clearly was not ; Buchtcl was certain of 
election, the only question being the size of his major- 
ity. This latter consideration was important, as it was 
the desire and intention to permanently retire the Adams 
family from active and profitable politics.^ 

"That young man interests me," said Jeannette to 
Miss Twining as they left the court-room; "I must cul- 
tivate him. And, then, it may be there is something in 
Socialism, after all," she musea. 

And the factor Fate seized a segment from her sis- 
ter's distaff and spun a curious thread. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

ENTERTAINED BY THE ENEMY. 

, A rich man is either a robber or the heir of a robber. — St. Jerome. 

Riches are like muck, which stinks in a heap, but spread abroad, make the 
earth fruitful. — Blum. 

To be thankful for what we grasp exceeding our proportion, is to add 
hypocrisy to injustice. — Lamb. 

The wealth of society is its stock of productive labor. — Sir James Mc- 
intosh (A Defence of the French Revolution). 

If an equal distribution of wealth is unpopular, if equality of intelligence 
is an impossibility, at least there should be equality before the law among 
all those who are citizens of the same state. — Cicero. 

Shoforth smiled whimsically as he fingered the dainty 
cream-laid sheet that bore him invitation to dine with 
the Melnottes. 

He smiled again, more definitely, when he had de- 
cided to accept the hospitality so unexpectedly extended. 

Once more he smiled, now with tentative tenderness, 
as, upon his early arrival at the Melnotte mansion on 
Logan avenue, he was ushered into the great gold-and- 
white drawing-room, paneled with pale-rose silk, and 
marked the quiet richness of the appointments that de- 
noted the restraint of luxury a discriminative taste had 
, placed upon lavish wealth. With that comprehensive 
faculty lor observEtion which is a part of the trained 
newsman, he noted instantly all the decorations, so dis- 
tinctive in their subdued ^elegance, the genuine Louis 
•XIV. furniture, the costly Daghestan rugs, the priceless 
paintings and the exquisite examples of seventeenth cen- 
tury sculpture, and the sumptuous surroundings ap- 
pealed most powerfully to his esthetic sense. Proletarian 
m his sympathies but far from plebeian in his tastes was 
Shoforth the Socialist. 

He glanced apprehensively toward the colonial fire- 
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place, where he always feared to find incompatible and- 
irons of polished brass, and was relieved to see that in 
this instance they were massively fashioned of ham- 
mered iron; and he reflected with gratification on how 
much more artistically appropriate for such a purpose 
was this more virile material with its infallible suggestion 
. of strength and endurance and igneous resistance. 

As his eyes roamed the room he sighed regretfully, with 
a sense of life-loss, for strangely enough this austere de- 
fender of the democracy was filled with the lust of lux- 
ury. 

Jeannette was never more charming than when she 
appeared to welcome her guest this evening, and Sho- 
forth never was more admiringly appreciative as he 
looked upon her shapely shoulders and noted with the 
vision of a born voluptuary the bursting fullness of bust 
and hip. 

At dinner, amidst the gleam of silver and the luster of 
cut-glass, Shoforth felt he never had been more 
graciously entertained. The cuisine was perfect and the 
service irreproachable; from his skill the French chef 
might have been a pupil of Brillat-Savarin, while the 
English butler, deft and deferential, would worthily have 
acquitted himself as any court servitor. 

Walton was there, and proved a most delightful din- 
ner companion ; he excelled as bel esprit, and his manner 
toward Shoforth was marked by the utmost considera- 
tion. 

Daisy, dainty and demure, a summer fairy in foulards 
and chiffon, served fairly as a foil for her sister's more 
regal beauty. 

As for Melnotte pere, he showed nothing of his pro- 
found surprise at Snoforth's presence. To him the laws 
of hospitality were divinely inviolable, and throughout 
the evening his fine courtesy never forsook him. His 
home was his castle and a sanctuary, and within its con- 
secrate confines he was ever the chevalier even to the most 
unwelcome guest. 

Shoforth showed to no disadvantage beside the irre- 
proachable Walton, and Melnotte found himself won- 
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deling if others among these supposedly gauche Social- 
ists were gifted with an equal savoir vivre. 

It was a pleasing spirit that marked the meal^ giving 
it the savor of satisfaction from consomme to coffee; then 
an embarrassing element was added by Jeannette, who 
insisted upon introducing the subject of Socialism. Sho- 
forth was visibly averse to the topic, deeming it scarce- 
ly appropriate for a dinner-party discussion. Melnotte 
noted this reluctance approvingly, and Shoforth rose sev- 
eral points in his estimation. But Jeannette was per^ 
versely persistent, and Shoforth perforce must defer to 
her desires, explaining as disinterestedly as was possible 
the points of her really interested inquiries. 

During their discussion of a bottle of choicest chianti, 
Melnotte and Walton took a polite part in the conversa- 
tion, the latter's voice rich and resonant as an organ note, 
and the perfect polish of his manner robbing his most 
polemical utterance of any possible suggestion of rude- 
ness. The girls sipped sparingly their maraschino that 
might have heen distilled from their own delicious lips. 
Shoforth had turned down his glass at the butler's first 
approach. 

"If you will pardon my candor," interposed Melnotte, 
after a reply by Shoforth to some rather unimportant 
question from Jeannette, "it strikes me that a fatal weak- 
ness of Socialism, discjualifying it for endurance as an 
economic doctrine, is its vagueness and variability. Its 
advocates don't seem to know what Socialism is, or at least 
they are unable definitely to expound it. And concern- 
ing any point which they may individually determine, 
coflectively they are at a hopeless disagreement." 

Shoforth smiled a bit dryly at this statement. 

"On the contrary," he asserted, "there's nothing nebu- 
lous about the science of Socialism. Its fundamental 
principles are clearly defined, and by the laws of logic 
are as susceptible of exact demonstration as is any prob- 
lem in mathematics ; although of course in their concrete 
application they are subject to variation and adaptable to 
special conditions, as must be anything under an actual 
democracy. Nor is there aught complex in its philoso- 
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phy ; being basic, it necessarily is simple — the very alpha- 
bet of economics. 

"And you mistake, also, in supposing that the Social- 
ist doesn t understand Socialism. It is solely because he 
does understand it that he is a Socialist, even as others are 
not Socialists because they don't understand it. It is my 
firm conviction that no person, whatever his or her eco- 
nomic condition, can reach a clear understanding of So- 
cialism without being converted to a belief in its sound- 
ness." ' • 

"Suppose, then, that you give us your definition of So- 
cialism, suggested Walton, with a smile for the anomalis- 
tic situation. 

"I would commend to you the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
which epitomizes Socialism accurately and admirably," 
Shoforth replied evasively, disinclined to prolong the dis- 
cussion. ^ , ^ 

"Oh, but Mr. Shoforth, encyclopedias are so drearily 
impersonal," Jeannette urged; "we would much prefer 
your own elucidation." 

"Well" — and the defeated Shoforth surrendered with 
as good grace as might be — "Socialism, while simple, as 
I have said, nevertheless is so comprehensive that it is 
difficult of formulation in a few words. Yet persons who 
would not hope to apprehend fully the organic operation 
of another system with but a tenth part of Socialism's 
scope without a thorough course in political economy, 
immediately become impatient when a Socialist fails ex- 
plicitly to expound his doctrines ofiF-hand with a mere 
mouthful of words. 

"However, I may say that modenl Socialism is at once 
an ideal concept, a scientific analysis of production and 
a system of economics, and a political movement. 

"The ideal of Socialism is a new society wherein abso- 
lute equity must prevail by reason of the universally 
equitable relations of the social units one to another. 

"The Socialist analysis of production demonstrates 
that the worker is exploited by the capitalist who owns 
the land or machinery which the worker must utilize 
to provide the means of sustenance. 

"The Socialist economics affirms the existence of the 
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class struggle, which depends upon the fact that ever since 
the disappearance of primitive communism there has been 
a clear hne of social cleayage separating those on the 
one hand who possess nothing but their labor-power from 
those on the other hand wno possess or control the 
medium to which the worker must apply his labor in 
order to obtain a livelihood. Socialist economics also 
are peculiar in their Marxian doctrine of 'surplus value/ 
the substance of which is that the worker, after laboring 
sufficiently in any given time to provide the means for 
maintaining his own existence, is compelled by the power 
exercised over him by the owner of land or machinery 
to perform surplus labor for such owner. It is this sur- 
plus service that yields profit to the master of slaves, 
whether chattel or wage. 

"Socialism as a political movement seeks to realize the 
Socialist ideal through the establishment of the Co-oper- 
ative Commonwealth when the capitalist system shall 
have reached its ultimate development and therefore 
become impossible. Socialism would terminate the class 
struggle in the Socialist Republic by niaking workers of 
all, thereby eliminating the ruling class now designated 
as capitalists. It would abolish the exaction of surplus 
value by making the users of land and machinery also 
the owners of it, and would properljr and effectively recog- 
nize the fact of economic determinism by vesting the 
ruling power in the industries of the nation instead of in 
the political officers and the military and ecclesiastic au- 
thonties as at present and heretofore. The political phase 
is therefore a working-class movement to organize the 
workers, capture the machinery of government by means 
of the ballot and establish the Co-operative Common- 
wealth, to be owned and democratically operated by the 
workers of the nation. 

"The informing idea of scientific Socialism is the 
abolition of exploitation of laborers by capitalists. Any 
measure the effect of which would fall short of that end 
is not Socialism. 

"If, however, you wish to consider Socialism simply 
as a political movement, which, in view of its bearing on 
the present campaign, probably is the case, I can think 
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of no clearer or more concise description than that by 
Frank M. Eastwood, one of the most lucid and logical 
writers connected with the cause, who thus defines it : 

-' 'Socialism is a political movement, the (Object of 
which is to put an end to the exploitation of working peo- 
ple by changing the ownership of the earth and other 
means of production from the capitalist and landlord 
class to that of all the people, to be collectively owned 
and democratically controlled by them in their own in- 
terest.' '' 

"It always has seemed to me," remarked Melnotte, 
"that the average Socialist, conscious of the fallacj of his 
cause, armors himself with ambiguity, indulging in high- 
sounding phrases of whose meaning he is himself 
ignorant — if, indeed, they really possess any specific 
signification. They seek to impress and confuse their 
hearers with such obscure terms as 'economic determin- 
ism' and 'class-consciousness,' hoping thereby to lessen 
the obviousness of the lack of logic in their arguments." 

"Yes? Well, now, it had not occurred to me that 
there is anything indefinite in the terminology of Social- 
ism," said Shoforth. "Each of the examples you give 
appears to me sufficiently indicative of its intrinsic sense. 

"'Economic determinism' is merely the materialistic 
conception of history which teaches mat the prevailing 
method whereby the members of any given society secure 
the material means of prolonging their existence is the 
basis upon which their other institutions are built: in 
short, that the bread-and-butter question is and always 
has been the chief concern of the race, and that its re- 
ligion, law, politics, etc., invariably are made to conform 
to this economic basis. 

"As for the phrase 'class-consciousness,' it seems to me 
to be self-definitive. The condition it describes consists 
of a realization of the existence of the two economic 
classes, u recognition of the actuality of the class war, 
and the avowal of one's membership in one or the other 
of the classes. It is a condition not confined to either 
class. The wise capitalist is quite as conscious of the 
class struggle as is the intelligent worker. The capitalist 
who knows himself realizes the existence and inevitability 
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of the class war, as well as his class interest with other 
capitalists and the desirability of making common cause 
with them in combating the antagonistic interests of the 
working class. But wnile the capitalists, because of 
their greater intelligence, usually are class-conscious and 
willing to co-operate with their class for the purpose of 
retaining their privileges and resisting the demands of 
the workers, the latter, as a rule, are not conscious of 
their economic position. If these things must be dis- 
cussed, it should be done frankly; so permit me to say 
that the workers become class-conscious when they reject 
the dope about commimity of interests between employer 
and employe that is so persistently dished out to them by 
capitalistic retainers." 

, Melnotte was discreetly silent at this, nor did Walton 
have anything to say. Jeannette, however, still eager for 
information, mquired: 

"What do you consider your most eflfective arguments 
in making converts to Socialism?" 

"Now, it may surprise you to know that never in my 
life have I tried directly to induce anyone to become a 
Socialist," said Shoforth. "You can't make Socialists 
that way — the raw material isn't so readily convertible. 
You can't reasonably expect anybody to accept any inno- 
vation of ideas until he has been brought to understand 
it. Frequently it is the case that the more intelligent he 
is, the greater his deliberation. Revolution in bdief us- 
ually results from evolution of thought, which necessarily 
is a gradual process. I wouldn't rely much upjon the 
stabihty of a revolutionary recruit whose economic ideas 
had experienced an instantaneous change after the man- 
ner of the moral regeneration of a neurotic convert at 
a religious revival. So, having found the indirect 
method of proselyting productive of better results, I con- 
tent myself mostly with endeavoring to persuade people 
to read about Socialism — ^to study it; explaining its philo- 
sophy just to the extent necessary to generate an initial 
interest. Once you have induced a man to investigate, 
you can feel pretty sure of him. Let him but come to 
an understanding of Socialism, and simultaneously he 
becomes a Socialist. This result is nearly invariable. 
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The prejudice and opposition which Socialism en- 
counters among the masses depends almost entirely upon 
a lack of understanding of its aims and principles. There 
is nothing else concerning which exists such a wide- 
spread misconception. To inform yourself thoroughly 
as to what Socialism is not, you have but to read the 
popular non-Socialist definitions of its purpose. These 
errors are taught partly through ignorance, but mostly 
with the deliberate design to misleaa." 

**What works, then, would you advise one to read in 
order to acquire a good grasp of Socialism?'' Jeannette 
asked. 

Shoforth smiled at this evidence of interest, while Mel- 
notte looked disapproval at his daughter. 

"As a primary course," said Shoforth, "I would sug- 
gest the reading of the national party platform, to be 
followed by Thompson's Trinciples and Program of So- 
cialism,' Richardson's Introduction to Socialism,' and 
'The Socialist Primer' by C. L. Phifer. 

"For a standard reading course an excellent selection 
would be Vail's 'Modern Socialism' and Trinciples of 
Scientific Socialism,' Ghent's 'Mass and Class,' Simon's 
'Class Struggles in America' and Hillquit's 'History of 
Socialism in the United States.' For special points on 
which the inv^tigator wishes information, the 'Ques- 
tion Box' department of the Appeal to Reason answers 
most admirably. 

"In the event that one wishes to take an advanced 
course, which is improbable except in the case of the 
sedulous student, it would be well to read 'Capital' by 
Karl Marx, Deville's 'The People's Marx,' and the indus- 
trial histories of modern nations so far as they are ob- 
tainable, such as Katherine Coman's 'Industrial History 
of the United States.' 

"In case you wish to restrict your reading rather close- 
ly, to cover the most ground in the least time — a multum 
in parvo course, as it were^-a good combination would be 
Engels' 'Socialism: Utopian and Scientific,' Kautsky's 
'The Social Revolution,' and 'The Communist Manifesto' 
by Marx and Engels. 

"Pop a single work covering clearly and simply the 
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different phases of Socialism, I know of nothing superior 
to John Spargo's latest book, entitled 'Socialism/ 

"Why don t you staii; a 'summer school' of Social- 
ism?" suggested Walton with a smile. "I think you 
could be assured of at least one pupil," he added, glanc- 
ing at Jeannette. 

His host's reference to the Socialist terms of "class- 
consciousness" and "economic determinism" had consid- 
erably impressed Shoforth, and caused him more fully to 
appreciate the utility of the soap-box propaganda. He 
seriously doubted that Melnotte ever before had discussed 
Socialism with a Socialist, and he was quite convinced 
that he never had attended a Socialist hall-meeting. 
Neither was it probable that he had read Socialist litera- 
ture. Therefore was it a logical conclusion that he had 
caught these phraseological fragments from some open- 
air discourse. So was street-speaking demonstrated anew 
to be the effective means for carrying the message of 
economic equity to those who could not otherwise be 
reached. This impression was strengthened when Mel- 
notte remarked : 

"While I am not disposed to act as adviser to Socialist 
propagandists, I may say that in my opinion it is a 
tactical error for them to attribute to ignorance, as they 
almost universally do, the economic views of non-Social- 
ists. Any reflection upon his intelligence immediately 
arouses the antagonism of the average man and loses him 
as a possible convert." 

"Yes, you're right about that," Shoforth promptly ad- 
mitted. "But the Socialist doesn't mean that because a 
man dissents from Socialism he is ignorant. Such an 
assertion obviously would be absurd, in view of the 
myriad brilliant minds outside Socialism and the many 
persons of ordin^ary mentality among the Socialists. The 
inference is not intentional, but results from an unfor- 
tunate selection of words. The question is not one of in- 
tellectuality, but of information. For example, if you 
will pardon a personal illustration, I probably am not 
more intelligent than I was before I became a Socialist; 
it is simply that I am better informed." 

"Another thing," asserted Melnotte, who rather sur- 
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prised the others by the extent to which he entered into 
the discussion, '^the SociaHst doctrine of equality is per- 
nicious, besides being illogical. It engenders false esti- 
mates, and creates discontent with conditions that never 
will be different." 

^Tardon me,'' Shoforth corrected, "but that's another 
misapprehension. Socialism doesn't postulate human 
equality, which of itself is an apparent absurdity. Social- 
ism admits the evident and quadrates its philosophy 
with the facts of life. It is eminently practical, eliminat- 
ing sentiment from the economic problem. As a matter 
of exact verity, equality doesn't exist. It would necessi- 
tate uniformity, which is foreign to the universe. Nature 
delights in diversity, presenting differences in number 
as infinite as is the divisibility of matter. The only equal- 
ity Socialism teaches is that of opportunity. The error 
comes from confounding the idea of the equality of man 
with that of the equality of his rights. Not equality but 
equity is the foundation of the Socialist fabric. 

"But were equality possible, why should you oppose 
it? Progress — improvement — ^levels up, not aown. The 
adjustment would deprive the superior of nothing, while 
increasing* the endowment of the inferior. Is it tnat you 
object to others being worthy with yourself?" 

Even Jeannette could see that, despite Shoforth's dis- 
cretion, the discussion was drifting perilously close to the 
personal, and after a few inconsequent remarks it was 
tactfully directed into different channels, greatly to Sho- 
forth's relief. 

Then followed a delightful conversazione such as stands 
forth in memory fairly like a marmorean mark.^ The 
girls chatted charmingly* Walton's speech scintillated 
with 9. delicate wit, and Melnotte displayed a breadth of 
culture that compelled the admiration of all. 

Shoforth left the Melnotte home walking on stars, and 
as he trod the constellations he dreamed daringly. 

Jeannette, in the seclusion of her boudoir, awoke from 
her dream to a radiant reality. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

. CUPID AT THE CLUB. 

Some men are thought sagacious merely on accotmt of their avarice; 
whereas a child can clench its fist the moment it is bom. — Shenstone. 

Let the poor no more be their own persecutors; no longer pay homage 
to wealth, and instantaneously the whole idolatrous worship will cease — the 
idol will be broken. — Mrs. E. Inchbald. 

Had covetous men. as the fable goes of Briareus, each of them one hun- 
dred hands» they would all of them be employed in grasping and ^thering. 
and hardly one of them in giving or laying out, but all in receiving and 
none in restoring; a thing in itself so monstrous* that nothing in nature 
besides it is like it, except it be death and the grave, — ^the only things I 
know which are always carrying off the spoils of the world, and never 
making restitution. For otherwise all the parts^ of the universe, as they 
borrow of one another, so they still pay back what they borrow, and that 
by so just and well-balanced an equality that their payments always keep 
pace with their receipts. — Dryden. 

After an early dinner at the Overland Golf Club, where 
Shoforth was the guest of a member by request of Jean- 
nette Melnotte, these two sat on the club-house veranda 
and discussed social philosophy — ^and other subjects. 
They were alone, for most of the other guests were out 
on the links. 

It WHS an exquisite evening. The face of the West 
was flushed with the wine of claret clouds ; and anon 
when twilight's tender touch had wiped this stain from 
the sky, and a dream of vague violet dropped down upon 
the expanse of tall grass that plumaged tne plain beyond 
the velvet verdure of the close-cropp^ links and extended 
its unvarying undulations to the hoop of the horizon, an 
amorous wind came out to woo and dallied with the 
doubting leaves. 

Shoforth looked out across the distance to where, domi- 
nating the perspective, rose the purple majesty of the 
mountain peaks. He thought of many things he did 
not mention. Then at last: 

"The Prodigal gave me a copy of his latest poem to-day. 

236 
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It's about your beloved Colorado — would you like me 
to read it to you before the light grows too mm?" 

Jeannette expressed a desire to hear the lines, and 
Shoforth read: 

COLORADO'S CORONATION. 

"Unto the* sisterhood of states 

She throws ajar her golden gates, 

That through their portals pilgrims may 

Pass to a welcome warm alway. 

Although cool breezes comfort now 

The grateful tourist's torrid brow 

Where towering peaks transcend the sight 

In monuments to Nature's might. 

And valleys stretch before the gaze 

In Tistas green of velvet ways. 

"Through softest days, and sweetest dreams 
Of rarely restful nights, there seems 
To cluster round this commonwealth 
Rich stores of happiness and health. 
With gems upon her brow and breast. 
She beckons men to realms of rest; 
And greets with hospitable hand 
The traveler from every land. 
And bids him tranquilly to bide 
Within her fair dominion wide. 

"And rising regnant over all. 
Like some resplendent coronal. 
The Rockies' regal summits show 
Their jeweled tips of sunlit snow 
Above a throne by Titans meant 
To seat a sovereign continent. 

* * * * * ■ « « 
The mountains' mantling majesty. 
Like some great robe of royalty. 
Wraps Denver where she proudly stands 
The queen of these imperial lands." 

For some time they sat in silence, Jeannette reclining 
in a steamer-chsdr and Shoforth beside her on a camp- 
stool. The air was filled with soothing sounds; some- 
times these seemed only evening's soft suspirations, and 
again they grew definitely into the murmur of a multi- 
tude of insects. A heavy beetle blundered drunkenly by 
and bumped against a screen, then fell to the floor, 
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where it sprawled upon its back in clumsy eflfort to ri^t 
itself. A night bird passed with a plaintive call for its 
hidden mate. Clusters of stars hung in the heavens like 
swarms of golden bees. 

A crimson rambler climbing a lattice near these two 
blew its fragrant breath across their faces, and smote their 
senses as with an intoxicating incense from the gardens 
of Gulistan. They talked variously of indiflferent things ; 
but neither spoke the thought that nestled next to the 
heart of each. 

After a while, by mutual impulse they discussed eco- 
nomics : Jeannette because she knew the theme most in- 
terested Shoforth, and he because he thought she needed 
to know about these things. However, the subject was 
introduced by Jeannette, else would Shoforth have l3een 
content to let the conversation dwell upon convention's 
small concerns. 

''I've thought much about your definition of Socialism 
the other evening," Jeannette remarked, "and do you 
know I've formulated a definition of my own." 

"No? Really!" Shoforth interrogated and exclaimed 
in delight at this evidence af interest. 

"Yes," she returned, flushing with pride at his apprecia- 
tion as much as from consciousness of his admiring re- 
gard, "and it's this : 

" 'Socialism is economic emancipation and industrial 
civilization.' " 

"Excellent!" Shoforth complimented. "A volume 
couldn't express it more exactly." 

"I've been reading quite a bit about Socialism, too, in 
the last few days," Jeannette continued, "and I've been 
converted to the cause." 

"Of course," said Shoforth; "otherwise you never 
could have constructed that definition." 

"But while I endorse the Socialist philosophy," Jean- 
nette went on, "I can't approve the methods of many of 
its advocates. Their lan^age is too severe. For instance, 
I was reading this morning a copy of the Appeal to Rea- 
son which was thrown into our carriage by some one 
on the street, and many of its expressions positively 
shocked me." 
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Something suspiciously like a chuckle . escaped Sho- 
forth, but his tone was serious as he replied: 

"Such a paper as the Appeal is not primarily devoted 
to a scientific exposition of Socialism, else would it always 
be dignified in its diction. Its function is purely propa- 
gandic; it addresses itself to the popular mind in lan- 
guage most readily understood, and often with a vivid 
vernacular that appeals very eflfectively to the reader. 
This is largely the secret of its tremendous success. Any 
attempt at academic pedantry or even belles-lettres ele- 
gance would destroy its usefulness. Scholasticism has its 
place in the movement, but it should not be misplaced. 
The Appeal is distinctively a missionary sheet, the mis- 
sion being to generate interest in Socialism and make 
converts. In the case of the workingman the first step in 
this direction is to arouse class-consciousness, which is best 
done by shock — giving his torpid 'intellectuals' a severe 
jolt — therefore the Appeal frequently is 'shocking,' as 
you say." 

"But this abuse of capitalists doesn't seem to me quite 
right," Jeannette persisted. "Father believes, with Mr. • 
Baer, that great possessions are divinely bestowed upon 
those most worthy to administer them — although, of 
course, I don't altogether agree with him," she hastened 
to add, blushing at this confusion of class feeling with 
her new-born appreciation of Socialism. 

"Well," returned Shoforth, "we must not always judge 
who are most highly regarded by Providence by observ- 
ing where his greatest favors are bestowed. You will re- 
call that our Lord designated Judas as the traitor by giv' 
ing him the sop," 

Jeannette bridled somewhat at this, and replied rather 
tartly. But Shoforth's ready wit came to his rescue, and 
he said: 

"Why, in this view I'm supported by one of your 
eminent churchmen — you're an Episcopalian, I believe — 
no less a personage than Dean Swift, who declared : 

" 'If heaven looked upon riches to be a valuable thing, 
it would not have given them to such a scoundrel.' " 

Jeannette laughed at this, and put away her momen- 
tary pique. 
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"Anyway," she axgued, "the country owes much to 
the enterprise of its capitalists — you can't deny that. 
And Denver^ especially, for many of her advantages and 
blessings is indebted to the public spirit of her million- 
aires." 

"On that point," Shoforth quietly remarked, "I'd refer 
you to Rivarpl, who has said, "Some people are capable of 
doing anything for money — even committing a good 
deed? " 

"Oh, you're incorrigible," Jeannette told him. "And 
I fear you're hopelessly prejudiced, too. You lack the 
judicial temperament." 

"On the contrary," Shoforth countered, "I believe my- 
self to be utterlv free from prejudice. Why," he de- 
clared, with enthusiasm, "I can consider the character 
even of Judge Gabbert as dispassionately as that of a 
decent man.'' 

"I'm sure our distinguished chief justice would be de- 
lighted to know of your unbiased attitude toward him," 
said Jeannette with a smile. 

"As for your father," Shoforth remarked, with a return 
of gravity, "I would not mention him in connection with 
these matters had you not made such reference. I under- 
stand perfectly how you, as his daughter and loving and 
admiring him as you do, can justify him always in your 
mind, even as he doubtless justifies himself. In truth, 
in many respects he is a superior man ; in all respects he 
is a remarkable man. By most persons he would be 
called a great man. . But despite nis admittedly extra- 
ordinary abilities, he is imorant of the philosophy of 
the industrial process and has no conception of the fun- 
damentals of organized society, else he would not be .so 
fatuous as to persist in his methods when the writing is 
so plainly visiole upon the wall. 

"Your father. Miss Melnotte, is a financial genius, but 
an economic imbecile." 

By logical drift the conversation turned upon the Idaho 
case, and as the aflfair was explained to her by Shoforth 
it was a revelation to Jeannette, who had before regarded 
the prisoners as bloodthirsty ruffians whose presence in 
the community had been a perpetual menace and whose 
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arrest was a signally fortunate stroke. Shoforth used 
the case most effectively as an object lesson in capitalistic 
methods, and improved the opportunity to impress upon 
Jeannette's mind the iniquity of such incredible acts 
of injustice, in consequence of which her indignation 
was abundantly arousea; but, naturally enough, it was 
directed not agsdnst the principals in the crime but 
against their hired tool, McFarlane. 

"He's a brute and a coward 1" she finished, cheeks 
flushed and eyes flashing, after an extended expression of 
unfavorable opinion. 

"Oh, I don^t know," Shoforth coolly argued, after the 
manner of a man who can estimate the worth of an 
enemy. "Because a man is one it doesn't necessarily fol- 
low that he must be the other. The brute often is brave, 
and some of the most inhuman monsters in history have 
been persons of considerable physical courage. Take, for 
example, Tom Horn, the professional assassin employed 
by the millionaire cattlemen of Wyoming to murder 
sheep-herders; he deliberately slaughtered defenseless 
children and had been a member of Roosevelt's 'Rough 
Riders,' yet no more fearless and daring spirit than he 
ever rode the range. For my part, I consider McFarlane 
a pretty game fellow." 

With readily constructed spans of speech they quickly 
bridged the chasm between Socialism and Sentimental- 
ism, and Eros was swift to banish economics. 

Into their sheltered nook, gloomed over by a great 
Cottonwood, the subdued light from the ground-glass globe 
depending from the veranda ceiling fiUered but faintly, 
and just mellowed the mirk of the shadows without de- 
fining objects or revealing the presence of the pair to 
possible observers. 

Jeannette compared Shoforth's captivating spontaneity 
with the super-calm of the self-contained Walton, and 
confessed to her heart a pronounced preference for the 
more emotional temperament of the man beside her, who 
was all exclamation points. Walton was port wine; Sho- 
forth was Pommery Sec. 

Shoforth, on his part, contemplated his companion's 
alluring beauty, transcendent as some rich tropic bios- 
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som, and with quick responsiveness noted the speaking 
ardor of her attitude; and he surrendered unreservedly 
to her conquering charms. 

Again the red rambler breathed directly upon them its 
perfumed benediction. To Shoforth it was like a draught 
of strong wine to a man already drunken. In an uncal- 
culated gesture his hand touched hers. The contact 
thrilled him through with an electric ecstasy. The scent 
of her body compelled his consciousness, sensuous, en- 
thralling. He looked into her eyes, and they lured him 
luminously. He lost- himself then in the greatness of 
his love and forgot the world in passion's infinity. No 
power on earth could have restrained him in that mo- 
ment of mad possession. His arms were about her, his 
lips devoured her fleshly loveliness. To this wild wooing 
she responded with a rain of kisses that to his submerged 
soul seemed of mingled fire and honey. 

It was all over but the wedding march. 

It is a fact that few lovers propose in words. He is a 
clown at Cupid's court and a blunderer unworthy of 
nuptial bliss who for such purpose resorts to clumsy 
speech. Shoforth was not awkward in these matters. 

He uttered no word until their betrothal had been defi- 
nitely sealed with the osculatory signet. Then 

"Let's co-operate," he said. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A MODERN JOAN OF ARC. 

Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not 

Who would be free themselves must strike the blow? 

By their right arm the conquest must be made. 

— Byron. 

I never could believe that Providence had sent a few men into the world 
ready booted and spurred to ride, and millions ready saddled and bridled 
to b« ridden. — Richard Rumbold, on the scaffold, lw5. 

Unknown to her family and to most of her friends, 
Jeajinette became an ardent Socialist. 

How much of this enthusiasm was due to an interest in 
economics and how much to her interest in Shoforth, 
even she could not have told. 

Shoforth now was a regular caller at the Melnotte 
home. Sometimes he met the head of the house, more 
often not; so the father did not dream how frequent 
were these visits. However, he had observed enough to 
disturb him greatly, and he did all he could to discourage 
the increasing intimacy. He argued with Jeannette 
against receiving Shoforth until he found such action 
was perilously impolitic. Alarmed by the possibilities 
of this new complication, he withdrew his objection to 
Jeannette's betrothal to Walton. To his considerable 
surprise, she evidenced no great elation. 

Jeannette was an idealist, and found her favorite inter- 
pretation of Socialism in Gerault-Richard's definition : 

"Socialism, according to us, is the persistent research 
after the means by which to realize the greatest possible 
sum of justice and harmony among ourselves." ^ 

Although she now was out more often of evenings, she 
neglected her sociaL duties, and fashionable friends won- 
dered at the strange change. They had no reason to sus- 
pect the amazing fact that this favorite daughter of Den- 
ver's affluent aristocracy was attending Socialist public 
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meetings^ much less that she was a member of the local 
party organization and a familiar figure at the Champa 
street headquarters. Also they woulahave found it dim- 
cult to believe that much of her time was spent at the 
offices of the Socialist state campaign committee in the 
Good block, and that a considerable part of the commit- 
tee's ample campaign fund, the source of which was a 
perpetual mystery to the public, was derived from the 
Mefnotte million«* 

Jeannette and Shoforth spent much time together. 
Mai^y y^^^s^ the excursionis they took in Jeannette^ elec- 
tric runabout, she picking him up down town. They 
xvere together Labor Day, and witnessed the parade of 
the organized workers. Shoforth's emression was rather 
cynical as he watched the procession of uniforme*d imions. 

"This army of Labor,'* he observed, "fights all the bat- 
tles of the world — excepting its own." 

The martial spirit of her militant ancestora was easily 
aroused in Jeannette, and her eyes were shining and her 
cheeks were aglow as she reviewed the passing ranks and 
noted with admiration the stalwart manhood of the 
marchers. 

"What an impressive spectacle I*' she murmured. "The 
power that is demonstrated by such a pageant of united 
toilers I" ... 

Shoforth smiled slightly at this expression of enthusi- 
asm. 

"Yes," he replied, "but it's a latent power of which its 
possessors are unconscious. Ah," he added wistfully, "if 
onlv they would vote as they march! 

"I never witness such a demonstration as this." he 
went on, "but that I'm reminded of the Irishman s not 
inapt rendition of the familiar Marxian quotation, 'Wur- 
rukin'min, unite! Yez have nawthin' to lose out yer 
brains, an' yez haven't anny.' " 

One afternoon near the close of the campaign, Mel- 
notte ran out to Globeville in his automobile to attend 
a conference in the office of General-Manager Guiterman 
of the American Smelting & Refining Co. at the Globe 
smelter. Near the saloon of Max Malich, Globeville's 
political potentate, a large crowd obstructed his passage. 
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A woman was speaking from a street stage. Melnotte 
was made greatly impatient by the delay. 

"Another of those damned Socialist demonstrations," 
he growled. "I'll see that Speer stops these meetings." 

The magnate's temper wag getting uncertain, for he 
seldom indulged in profanity, and as a rule only under 
extreme provocation. Ti\.\ 

"Force a way through that scum," he imperiously in- 
structed his chauffeur. "Run them down without 
mercy." 

"Honk I honkl" the horn sounded its raucous warn- 
ing, and the crowd gave way with strange readiness. 
Was it because they recognized the occupant of the car? 
It was. And were awed to deference by his authoritative 
presence? Not at all. ■'mm. 

A moment later the reason for the crowd's ready yield- 
ing was made plain to the magnate. When opposite the 
speaker's stand he glanced up at the orator, then sank 
back upon the cushions of the tonneau, pallid and palsied, 
all his vast strength vanished. 

"Great God I" he ^oaned. 

The speaker was his daughter Jeannette. 

Glancing furtively at his chauffeur, he saw the fellow 
also had recognized the platform's occupant. 

For the first time in his life there came to this^ domi- 
nant, conquering, compelling man a sense of insuffi- 
ciency. He groaned in an anguish of spirit too mighty 
for axticulafe speech, and put forth his hand aimlessly 
like one groping through the dark* His great pride was 
prone and groveling in the dust of despair. All life 
went grey before his faltering gaze, and ambitious power 
crumbled to ashes in his feeble grasp. 

With a tremendous intensity of expression Jeannette 
was declaiming these lines from Campanella: 

The people is a beast of muddy brain 

That knows not its own strength, and therefore stands 

Loaded with wood and stone; the powerless hands 

Of a mere child guide it with bit and rein; 

One kick would be enough to break the chain. 

But the beast fears, and what the child demands 

It does, nor its own terror understands; 
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Coniused and stupefied by bugbears vain. 
Most wonderful! With its own hand it ties 
And gags itself — gives itself death, and war, 
For pence doled out by kings from its own store. 
Its own are all things between earth and heaven; 
But this it knows not; and if one arise 
' To tell the truth, it kills him unforgiven. 

It was Jeanne d'Arc, come from the ashes at Rouen, 
reincarnate in the streets of Globeville; and Modjeska 
never impersonated Marie Antoinette with a greater 
majesty. 

Then with one hand dramatically upflung, and proud 
of posture, her red lips seemingly touched with a live 
coal from the altar of mspiration, Jeannette poured forth 
her impassioned appeal to the toilers, explaining how 
they were the vicarious victims of the sins of the System, 
holding out to them the blessed hope of social salvation, 
pleading with them not to reject the one sufficient plan 
for their industrial redemption. 

"Why will you voluntarily remain slaves of this vicious 
system?" she inquired, imploringly. "Awake — arise — 
throw off the trammels of tradition, break the manacles 
from your minds, put aside your political superstitions 
through which the masters enslave you, and vote away 
your vassalage ; be resolute, be rational — ^be menr 

It was feminine, emotional — ^but it was effective. 

"Back out of here,'' Melnotte ordered huskily, the 
words breaking in gasps from his dry and bloodless lips. 

Like some monster crab of strange construction, the 
machine retreated until clear of the crowd, then swung 
about and sped back to the city. 

And Jeannette did not know. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



AT THE BAL MASQUE. 



When we see the shameful fortunes amassed. in all quarters of the globe, 
are we not impelled to exclaim that Judas' thirty pieces of silver have been 
fructified across the centuries? — Madame Swetchine. 

Wealth has accumulated and the maddening lust of wealth, and however 
much men possess they still long for more. They vie with each other to 
acquire what they may lavish, and when they have lavished their possessions 
they try to obtain them again; ^nd the very vicissitudes of life form food 
for their vices. — Ovid, 

For several seasons Denver had fortitudinously fore- 
gone her annual autumnal frolic, the 'Testivul of Moun- 
tain and Plain," a frontier fete that to the virile West 
was what the Mardi Gras is to the voluptuous South. 
But a pleasure-loving populace felt that this hiatus in its 
amusements was a positive hardship. The continued de- 
privation of an accustomed diversion it regarded as rob- 
bery of a constitutional prerogative, and was properly 
resentful thereat. This year the long-repressed carnival 
spirit demanded expression and would not be denied. 
So as a concession to public clamor, a fancy costume 
bal masque in the great Coliseum hall was arranged for. 

There is a distinct and vital diflference between a bal 
masque and a masquerade ball that should be considered. 
The latter is reasonably respectable, and is ignored by 
Society. The former is embellished with all the disrepu- 
able French frills and is as devoid of respectability as 
the average representative in congress; wherefore does 
Society break its corset-string and fracture its auspenders 
in its made haste to be on hand when the doors open; 
wherein, moreover, is its close bloodship to New York's 
fashionable New Year function in Madison Square Gar- 
den. 

Measured by the accepted standard of such affairs, 
the Coliseum carousal was a howling success. The 
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"howling," at least, could not be gainsaid. Social ex- 
tremes met and mingled, and doubtless neither was 
seriously damaged by the contact. The gambler with 
the pasteboards touched elbows with his brother gambler 
in stocks, and the painted Phryne from Market street 
rubbed silken robes with the bejeweled daughter of Baby- 
lon from Capitol Hill. From avenue and from alley 
came heterogeneous streams of turbulent humanity to 
find a confluence in that neurotic democracy of unre- 
straint that knows no discrimination. 
• From the rear of the hall Shoforth, in the war-traj)- 
pings of an Indian chief, watched the gala scene curi- 
ously. It was kaleidoscopic and kinetoscopic, infinitely 
various and swiftly changing. It was a feast of fun, a- 
fantastic junket, boisterous as it was bizarre. Comus 
held here his court, with Folly for his faithful consort. 
From the gallery a shower of vari-colored confetti, scat- 
tered by the restless hands of revelers, descended upon 
the clinquant throng on the floor; it sifted among the 
feathers of Shoforth^ headndress and covered his shoul- 
ders like a fall of chromatic snowflakes. 

A piquant Carmen, pirouetting past him with a be- 
wildering swirl of gay-hued skirts that was vividly excit- 
ing as an explosion of pyrotechnics and a bewitching 
flash of adorable hosiery that was like a glimpse of Mo- 
hammedan glory, saucily clicked her beribboned c^ta- 
nets beneath his unoflFending nose. La Esmeralda, lithe 
and swaying, tapped his head with her tambourine and 
challenged mm with the impudent invitation to "Come 
and be my goat." A modest-appearing maiden quaintly 
gowned in Quaker grey, surprised him with a sudden 
exhibition of high-kicking that would have comported 
well with a concert hall. 

Incongruity contributed its coarse spice to the highly 
seasoned spectacle. By Shoforth's side an individuju of 
aldermanic avoirdupois and city hall complexion cut a 
grotesque figure in a Puritan costume that would better 
have befitted the lank and pallid "lunger" on his other 
hand who had mistakenly essayed the character of a 
Dutch burgomaster. . Beau Nash paused before him to 
daintily partake of a pinch of aromatic snuff from an 
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exquisitely jeweled box, while an Elizabethan gallant in 
rigid ruflf and slashed doublet stepped spri^tfily by to 
encounter a nimble romper in jester's motley who smote 
him right merrily with his inflated bladder. 

"On with the dance," paraphrased the harlequin, con- 
tinuing his absurd capers, "let joy be unrefined!'' 

An ardent abandon was the spirit of the evening, 
giving birth to a boisterous buffoonery that as the hours 
wore on did not far escape the ribald. 

The Lord of Misrule was come to his coronation, and 
no Caesar ever exercised a sway more absolute. 

A tall figure in the garb of Mephistopheles towered 
above the crowd and attracted Shoforth's attention. 
Those heroic proportions and that military manner were 
strangely familiar, but memory strove vainly to identify 
them. He walked arm in arm with a short and shriveled 
monk, presenting a conspicuous contrast in appearance 
as well as character to his wizened monastic companion. 

"Guess His Nethermost Nibs got off at the right sta- 
tion all right," cynically remarked a jaunty sailor lad, far 
from his saline element, turning to Shoforth for the 
comfort of companionship. 

The personage in sensational red caught the words, 
and noted also that Shoforth's eyes followed him with 
a seeming of fascination. He bent his course and canie 
alongside. 

"How do you like my get-up?" he inquired. 

"You look like the devil," Shoforth declared. 

This whimsical jest appeared to please the sinister 
being, for he favored it with a saturnine smile as he 
moved away with the withered monk still on his arm. 

Walton was there, appropriately appareled in the cos- 
tume of a courtier of Louis XIV., which showed the 
elegant lines of his person to perfection. But Shoforth 
soon lost sight of him, and did not again see him on 
the floor. 

A stout person in the guise of a Sicilian brigand, dag- 
ger dangling at his girdle, Shoforth recognizea without 
difficulty. He smiled as he reflected that in any attire 
he would scarce mistake the rotund and rubicund Tim 
McFarlane. 
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Shoforth shifted his position to a point nearer the wall 
and stood with back against the dingy portiere that draped 
a small alcove, while he looked out over the floor now 
thronged with revelers eager for the Terpsichorean riot 
to begin, 

The orchestra crashed its challenge to the dancers, 
ajid the rout was on. It was a spirited spectacle — ^bril- 
liant, animated, inspiring; but it was a mob gone mad 
with the impulse of social lawlessness behind the incog- 
nito of its masks and in the openness of its opportunity. 

Daily association with danger develops in man an 
intuition so acute and so accurate as to amount to a 
sixth sense. Doubtless it was this subtle influence that 
caused Shoforth to move away from the portiere at the 
moment he did. He turned instinctively just in time to 
see a dagger thrust through the drapery. Had he re- 
mained in his former position the point of the ponaird 
would have pierced his back and rea<3ied his vitals. Miss- 
ing the resistance of impact, the wielder of the weapon 
lunged against the curtain and narrowly escaped fallmg, 
but recovered his balance and retreated. With a swift 
movement Shoforth swept aside the fabric, revealing 
Tim McFarlane, his evil visage livid with baffled venom 
and an obscene oath upon his lips. 

"The special costume was supererogatory,^' Shoforth 
scornfully observed. "You look the part without dress- 
ing for it." 

The detective scowled and remained silent. 

"If you wished to appear incognito, why didn't you 
come disguised as a real detective?" sneered Shoforth. 

This taunt of his tormentor stung McFarlane like a 
poisoned fang. 

"I'll cut your heart out and lay it in your hand !" he 
hissed, with a murderous look that denoted his deter- 
mination to make good the bloody promise. 

"Will you sneak behind me again, and cut it out from 
the back?" Shoforth inquired, pressing his insults. 

For a moment Shoforth calmly surveyed the mad- 
dened detective with a calculating eye, as if taking his 
measure, which served only to intensify McFarlane's red 
rage. 
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^^You're a four-fiusher, McFariane," was the verdict 
he voiced; "you wouldn't kill anybody but cripples and 
kids." 

Despite his cool contempt of manner, however, Sho- 
forth did not deceive himself as to the detective's dan- 
gerous character. He never made the mistake of under- 
estimating or despising the qualities of an opponent. 
He recognized if he could not respect the cunning and 
courage of this grizzled old wolf of the winding trails. 
And he realized that so long as McFarlane was opposed 
to him his own life was in perennial peril. 

"That was a clever idea of yours, McFarlane/' Sho- 
forth complimented, "to douse my glim at a masquerade 
so as to make detection nearly impossible. But you 
fell down at the finish, and I think you're about con- 
vinced that you'll never find me asleep this early in 
the evening. Honest, now, don't you think I'm a rather 
hard man to kill?" 

Unable longer to restrain himself, McFarlane rushed 
and grappled with Shoforth, striving to bear him to the 
floor. But Shoforth was quite too alert to be taken una- 
ware. He met the attack in an eflFective manner. In 
size, weight and strength he was no match for his burly 
adversary ; but, although of medium build, he was fairly 
a bunch of spring-steel muscle, and gifted with a quick 
generalship. Moreover, he had the odds of agility and 
the advantage of youth, pind was, besides, an adept in 
the art of jiu-jitsu. * 

He received the onslaught with the Nipponese trick 
nicely, catching the detective's right forearm in a §rip 
that the latter tried vainly to shake oflF. With a quick, 
dexterous turn of his wrist he gave the captive arm an 
acute twist that made McFarlane wince, then pushed 
the elbow outward until he could pass the hand beneath 
the armpit. In this position he was master — the detective 
was completely at his mercy. Using a little more lever- 
age, he had the satisfaction of seeing the sweat of pain 
start forth from McFarlane's forehead as his taut sinews 
creaked and crackled under the torture. Leisurely Sho- 
forth continued to turn the arm, and the detective, his 
blotched and bloated face smitten with agony and as 
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nearly blanched as its chronic alcoholic eflflorescence 
would permit, entreaty in the pain-dilated eyes turned 
upon, his tormentor, dropped to his knees in tm effort 
for relief. Another wrench wrung a reluctant groan 
from his stubborn lips, and his look of appeal was almost 
pathetic; but the face bent above his own was relentless, 
and in the blue eyes was the glint of granite. A sense 
of all he had suffered at this man's hands, the memory 
of those dreadful days in the abandoned mine, came 
over Shoforth like combers over storm-stricken sands, 
and he was inexorable. Stooping with a seeming gentle- 
ness, he slowly increased the pressure until another frac- 
tion of strain would have snapped the bone like a stick 
of macaroni. Lower and lower the sufferer sank, his 
breath coming painfully in pleading gasps, as Shoforth 
still forced the arm backward, until human endurance 
was exhausted and, with a quick quiver of his corpulent 
body, he collapsed weakly and lay prone upon his face 
on the floor in abject surrender. It was a pretty per- 
formance. 

"Good boy — well donel" said a sonorous voice behind 
them, and oboforth turned to see the tall Mephistoph- 
eles standing near the entrance and regarding them 
with evident interest. He seemed to have been the only 
observer oi the contest just terminated, for within the 
alcove they were out of range of vision of the dancers. 

With a soldierly stride the man in red advanced, 
picked up the prostrate detective and, with an absence 
of apparent effort that indicated his immense strength, 
flung him aside like a feather. 

"Vamose, you varmint," he rumbled, with the con- 
tempt he would bestow upon a coyote, "or I'll take you 
home with me, where you properly belong! 

"Come with me, Geronimo," he added, as, taking Sho- 
forth's shoulder in a crushing grip, he led him away. 

That deep, virile voice stjrred the dregs of Shoforth's 
memory as stagnant waters are stirred. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

IN THE ROOM OF DOOM. 

Rebellion I The very word is a confession of tyranny, outrage and 
oppression. — Benjamin. 

We^ deplore the outrages which accompany revolutions ; but the more 
violent the outrages, the more assured we feel that a revolution was nec- 
essary. — Lord Macaulay. 

If a government can not prevent revolt, it has no right to attempt to 
govern the revolters; for it has not succeeded in attaining the only just end 
of government, namely, the comfort of the governed. — Leigh Htmt. 

Skirting the crowd by keeping close to the walls, Sho- 
forth's strange conductor steered him to the stage, where 
he opened a door and passed beneath. Not a word had 
been spoken since the start. Crossing a narrow passage, 
they stopped before another door, upon which Sho- 
forth's companion rapped a signd in the telegraphic 
code and they were admitted to a small room. 

The air was stifling from stale tobacco smoke and the 
fetid exhalations of many lungs. At a small table near 
the center of the room stood a speaker. It was the mar- 
cid monk of the dance-floor, with disguise discarded. 
Shofbrth knew him, and by the same token he knew 
that serious mischief was brewing.^ 

The man was Antonio Boccarini, an Italian polytech- 
nical expert and a mystery. He was known as a politi- 
cal a^tator of the most violent type, albeit his doctrines 
were mdefinite and but vaguely expounded ; and his in- 
temperate utterances had frequently brought him in 
conflict with the police. He^ was interchangeably re- 
puted an Anarchist and a Socialist, and was impartially 
referred to as either with equal frequency by an undis- 
criminating public press; but he was formally affiliated 
with neither element, nor did his theories conform to 
the philosophy of either. Moreover, both parties dis- 
claimed him with promptitude and positiveness. Not- 
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withstanding which repudiation, he lent liberal finan- 
cial support to both organizations, even as he gave gener- 
ously to every movement of whatever character that had 
for its object the overthrow of the Existing Order. He 
was known to be the largest individual contributor to 
the Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone defense fund. His dis- 
bursements indicated an enormous income, but its source 
was as much a mystery as were most other things relat- 
ing to the man. 

The known facts concerning this peculiar personage 
were these: He was a mechanical genius of marvelous 
originality. In his native Arezzo he had been defrauded 
of certain remarkable inventions that had brought fame 
and opulence to their illegitimate possessors. Embit- 
tered by this injustice, he expatriated himself and went 
to France, where he associated himself with Santos-Du- 
mont in the designing and construction of airships. Soon 
aerostatics became the paramount passion with him, and 
he invented some valuable improvements on the bril- 
liant Brazilian's aeroplanes, which he kept a carefully 
guarded secret. Mindful of his previous unfortunate ex- 
perience, he refrained from applying for letters-patent, 
fearing, and perhaps not without reason, that the French 
government would fleece him of the fruits of his genius. 

Morbidly distrustful of all Europeans with whom he 
came in contact, he emigrated to America. Here his 
remarkable talents were immediately recognized, and 
he was engaged by the United States government as an 
expert on aerodynamics, during which service he pre- 
pared an authoritative monograph on atmospheric cur- 
rents with special reference to their effect on aerial navi- 
gation. He was rapidly attaining to scientific distinc- 
tion, when suddenljr and without apparent reason he re- 
signed his commission. 

His. aeronautical inventions remained unpatented. 
His wrongs . made him abnormally suspicious, and his 
distrust of governments had developed a positively de- 
fined monomania. He went to Colorado, and soon there- 
after evidenced an extraordinary affluence. The fount 
of his financial plenitude was the subject of much spec- 
ulation that ended only in puzzled conjecture. He was 
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a member of an ancient but impoverished Tuscan fam- 
ily, so there was no thought of remittances from abroad ; 
and his familiar idiosyncrasy rendered untenable any 
theory regarding an income from patent-right royalties. 

His personal appearance was not less remarkable than 
his character. He was diminutive and dessicated, irre- 
sistibly suggesting a strip of jerked venison. An intri- 
cate network of wrinkles intersected his withered face, 
which was hard as a mummy's and the color of an old 
mahogany carving. Flexile of form and sinuous in his 
movements, sinister as a serpent, his entire aspect was 
ophidious. His eyes were as cold and malignaiit as a 
cobra's. As he spoke his head oscillated on his long, 
thin neck like that of a snake upreared to strike. His 
voice was as harsh as a hawk's. 

All the other persons present had tmmasked also, and 
Shoforth recognized each one. He knew them for the 
most reckless spirits that ever fomented a bloody revo- 
lution, and he was continually apprehensive of their 
actions. For they were an erratic and irresponsible lot, 
sincere but misguided, owning allegiance to no definite 
movement, the rejected of every ism; but they were 
popularly classed as "Socialists," and so Shoforth was 
fearful lest their wild deeds bring discredit upon the 
cause he held so dear. 

For the most part they were paranoiacs, whose mental 
derangement was due to some extreme injustice suf- 
fered as a result of the System^ and they were ready for 
any mad enteiprise that promised amelioration. Under 
the urgings of an unbalanced and desperate creature like 
Boccarmi, they were liable at any time to start a social 
conflagration that would consume to the uttermost. 
They constituted the Frankenstein of Societjr's own con- 
struction, that menaced its creator unceasingly. But 
with fatal fatuity, Society will refuse to realize its danger 
until the barricades are building. 

To his considerable surprise, Shoforth saw Walton 
lounging unobtrusively in a comer, languidly watching 
a blue streamer from his inevitable cigarette and display- 
ing no particular interest in the proceedings. It seemed 
full strange that a man of Walton's known social affilia- 
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tions and the representative of a capitalistic newsp^G^r 
that was the recognized organ of opposition to all pohti- 
cal revolt; should be admitted to such a meeting. 

"How in the world did he get in?" Shoforth won- 
dered. "Evidently he doesn't purpose to let any big 
news get away from him." 

Old Antonio was earnestly discoursing of dynamite, 
and tihe assemblage accorded to his incenmary utterances 
a breathless attention. Soon he passed from dynamite 
to the latest discoveries in high explosives. He spoke in 
broken English, which it were tiresome here to repro- 
duce. 

"It is fitting," he said, "that science should wait on 
social progress, and that genius should be the hand- 
maiden of revolution. Time and time again has science 
and learning and invention placed in the hands of the 
ignorant and enslaved the weapon of their own deliver- 
ace. But the j)opulHce is so accustomed to being robbed 
that it relinquishes its possessions without protest and 
even contentedly. The masters have plundered the 
masses until the latter have come to consider such proc- 
ess the natural order of things. So dynamite, designed 
as the agent of liberation, was appropriated to its uses 
by the ruling class and made the means of added oppre^ 
sion. 

"Now another chance for salvation has been offered, 
and it behooves us to see that it is not lost. Comrade 
John Dowd, a chemist, of Chicopee, Kan., has made the 
most important discovery of the age — an emlosive pos- 
sessing 100 times the potency of -dynamite. The human 
imagination is unable to grasp entirely the extent of this 
concentrated energy, but some idea of the tremendous 
force exerted may be sained from the fact that in one 
recorded case a smgle blast of dynamite reached sixteen 
and one-half million horse-power 1 This figure multi- 

{)lied 100 times gives a degree of destructiveness abso- 
utely inconceivable. 

"This glorious power," he continued exultantly, "is 
in the form of a greyish powder, a pinch of which is 
put into a small ordinary gelatine capsule, which in 
turn is enclosed in a larger capsule containing water. 
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The inner capsule dissolves, and contact with the water 
detonates the chemical mixture. The explosion can be 
accurately timed by the thickness of the capsule, which 
may vary according to requirements. 

"The grand utility of this great discovery will easily 
be appreciated when I tell you that a five-grain capsule 
of the compound would reduce yonder massive capitol 
building to fragments as readily as if it were a fragile vase. 

"The beautiful simplicity of this mighty boon to hu- 
mankind," he went on to explain, "is one of its chief ad- 
vantages. It is so small and inconspicuous. There is 
no cumbersome bulk or weight. It can be effectively 
employed with the greatest ease. For example, the 
a^ent of Providence can, without incurring suspicion, 
slip a capsule into the pocket of a person to be removed 
while passing him on tne street. Again, it could be un- 
ostentatiously dropped in a bank building; or it could 
be tossed through a transom or the open window of a 
room where some corporation directorate is to meet, 
without attracting attention. 

"Another important recommendation is that it is the 
safest of all high explosives. Of course a certain degree 
of danger attends the handling of any such product, 
and mistakes are sometimes made by tne most careful. 
But,'' he added with a sinister smile, "it has truthfully 
been said that 'In this business a man never makes more 
than one mistake.' It is literally a case of life being 
too short for the repetition of blunders." 

The faces of the Itialian's fatuous followers expressed 
an intense interest in this explanation of the possibilities 
of the explosive. 

"In this piece of potential destruction," the speaker 
declared, with admiration and something of awe in his 
tone, as he held up for view a small white object be- 
tween his thumb and' forefinger, "ten thousand deaths 
lie latent." He caressed the capsule lovingly, as a miser 
might pet his darling gold or a connoisseur fondle some 
matchless jewel. ^TSerein is imprisoned incredible 
might, concentrated doom — chemical dynamics con- 
densed into what has felicitously been described as the 
*coiled spring of terrible powers,' and which when re- 
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leased operates with fearful force, setting into activity as 
the agents of its violence every vibratory resource in the 
domain of physics, producing stupendous effects the 
very contemplation of which causes the imagination to 
reel. And — ^think of itl — this enormous energy is lib- 
erated by the simple touch of water. 

"Yes, my comrades," and his voice took on the ac- 
cents of aflfection, meant not for his auditors but for the 
inanimate object he fondled, "we may well be of good 
cheer, for within the small compass of this gelatine co- 
coon do Liberty's wings lie folded, but waiting for the 
flight. 

"Unfortunately, Dowd is an orthodox Socialist and 
hopelessly attached to the peaceful revolutionary propa- 
ganda. His inestimable discovery, which is named 'The 
Shotfirer,' he has put on the market. Already it is being 
employed in the mines of Colorado, displacing electricity 
and dynamite. Let us not permit the enemy long use 
of that which by every right belongs to us and which 
was evolved for our emancipation. Let us try this 
weapon while yet it is new — ^let us strike early and 
surely 1" 

These inflammatory words seemed to meet with gen- 
eral favor, for only one protest was heard. This remon- 
strance was voiced by a small but dignified man with 
a scholarly face whom Shoforth knew as Louis Weiler, 
a level-headed social philosopher of slightly conserva- 
tive tendencies, and whom Shoforth was not a little sur- 
prised to find an apparent familiar in such company. 
His face was deeply grave as he rose to speak and he 
evidenced a great concern. 

"I am both amazed and alarmed by the remarkable 
revelations made here this evening," he confessed. "This 
seems to be a meeting of murderous lunatics. I regret 
exceedingly that I am identified with such an insane 
and bloodthirsty aggregation, I can only say in my 
own defense that I came into your movement under a 
misapprehension as to its purpose, and certainly misin- 
formed as to its methods. You are no better than the 
class you oppose, and you are much more dangerous. A 
due regard for the sacredness of human life and a proper 
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respect for reasonable property rights are essential to 
any safe, just and enduring form of society. I won^t 
call you Anarchists, as does an ignorant public; I have 
quite too much consideration for that much misused 
word, and for the high-minded adherents of that idealis- 
tic social theory known as Anarchism, although I disa- 
gree with their doctrines. As for Socialism, you are as 
far removed from that sane and scientific conception of 
correct human relations as is the eastern horizon from 
the setting siin. I most emphatically dissent from the 
obvious sentiment of this meeting, and I desire to regis- 
ter my positive and unqualified disapproval of all that 
has been proposed here tonight." 

He sat down amid ominous mutterings, and many 
threatening looks were thrown in his direction. 

"The brother is entitled to his personal opinions," 
said old Antonio coldly, "but holding the antagonistic 
views he does, he is not longer entitled to fellowship in 
this organization or the confidence of the comrades. He 
is to consider that he can not have further privilege of 
the floor when he abuses the courtesy of a hearing by 
attacking the cause and opposing our most important 
plans. His words have proved him to be not a philoso- 
pher but an illogical sentimentalist. And he is not 
more humane than we— -less humane, in fact. In the 
interest of society it sometimes is necessary to deal se- 
verely with the individual. In conserving the welfare 
of the world we occasionally are called upon to remove 
a small part of its population, which we do regretfully 
but none the less promptly. It frequently has been the 
case that a bomb was the sole effective argument — ^the 
logic of lyddite the only thing that would convince. 
Carefully recorded experience has proved that the re- 
moval of one tyrant works a wonderfully salutary in- 
fluence on those remaining. We take no delight in such 
operations, as many suppose ; we even find them distaste- 
ful and deplore the necessity for them, but we have the 
fortitude to do our duty. We are purely impersonal 
and altogether dispassionate in these matters, being gov- 
erned entirely by the exigencies of existing conditions. 
There are other methods of alleviation of varying de- 
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srees of value and efficiency^ but none so dependable, 
for, as Ravaillac has so truly said, 'Assassination is a 
sure remedy/ And we are made to believe with Murat 
that 'murder is no crime if committed in behalf of 
human rights.' 

''But/' he concluded with studied insolence, address- 
ing himself directly to Weiler, "we have no room in the 
movement for mercenary Jew traitors/* 

Weiler's equanimity remained undisturbed under this 
bitter insult; but the words served as a lash to the per- 
sonal loyalty of Shoforth, who counted some of his clos- 
est and staunchest friends among the Jews, and he 
leaped to his feet in a swift defense. 

"You pose as a humanist and prate of brotherhood,*' 
he cried impetuouslv, "yet you betray the instinct of 
a barbarian in your brutal and unreasoning hate of race. 
It was the Jews who lifted your early Roman forebears 
from a state of beast-like savagery and enabled them to 
stand erect, else you and your kindred might be of the 
type of Romulus still. And,'* he continued passionately, 
pointing with trembling finger to the tiny golden 
crucifix suspended from the Italian's neck, "when 
you hurl the reproach of race at the head of 
a Jew you discredit Him whom you hail as 
your Messiah and dishonor His mother whom 
you daily petition for merciful intercession. Why, 
you must go to the Jew for all vou have that is good — 
you have to go to him even for your God and your 
soul's salvation! 

"I honor the Jew for what he has wrought through 
the ages in Freedom's name. His services for the cause 
of human liberty in every country make luminous the 
pages of history. I do not forj^et that the Jewish Bund 
is the most thoroughly organized and effective branch 
of the IntemationaT Socialist movement. ^ 'Mercenary* 1 
Were it not for Jewish charity your Italian peasantry 
would die of starvation like sheep with the plague. 
'Mercenary' ! It was Robert Morris, a Jew, who financed 
the first American Revolution; and after he had sacri- 
ficed his personal fortune and borrowed all he could for 
the cause of the colonists, those noble and non-meroen- 
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ary Gentile patriots whose political liberty he made 
possible put him in jail for debt in his old age, in proof 
of the proverb that 'republics are ungrateful. 

"I honor the Jew, too, for his steadfast memory. He 
never forgets a favor or forsakes a friend. Every bene- 
fit upon him bestowed is entered indelibly in the ledger 
of his life, and he seldom dies leaving a debit. He is 
faithful to a friend and true to a trust, and, whatever his 
admitted faults, he is at least a stranger to the sin of in- 

Futitude. In all life's storms that have overtaken me, 
have found my securest reliance in the staunch friend- 
ship of a Jew. 

"And no Jew ever yet was a traitor," he concluded 
with the warmth of a generous partisanship. "I'll wa§er 
that were the truth recorded in historv. judas Iscanot 
was not a Jew but a Roman informerr— thus flinging 
the racial insult back into the Italian's face. 

Weiler smiled indulgently at Shoforth's excess of en- 
thusiasm as the latter, flushed with the ardor of his de- 
fense, resumed his seat. 

"You must not make the mistake of supposing the 
Jew to be essentially diflferent from other men," he re- 
marked quietly, speaking personally to Shoforth, "de- 
spite the lact that the world, including the Jew himself, 
has throughout the centuries insisted upon such differ- 
entiation. He has his allotment of virtues no doubt, but 
they are offset by a full share of faults. The aggre- 
gate of his attributes, according to the law of cosmic ad- 
justment, is simply the average of human nature; 
wherefore is he neither better nor worse than others of 
humankind. If he possesses in a greater degree than 
most others the particular traits of fidelity, gratitude 
and charity, it is because he has drained to its ultimate 
dregs the bitter brew of oppression and knows well the 
worth of those things. If he values freedom at its full- 
ness, it is because so often he has had it not. The les- 
son of liberty is written deep on his heart in the pyrog- 
raphy of pam, for which reason that heart remembers. 
Men are made brothers through the fellowshin of suf- 
fering. 

"And you should not censure this crowd too severely. 
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They, in common with the rest of the race, act accord- 
ing to their lights. Thejr are governed by prejudice and 
predisposition and the individual consideration of im- 
mediate interests, being enslaved by the personal e(][ua- 
tion. They lack the tmiversal mind and the vicarious 
viewpoint of the actual social philosopher. I am will- 
ing to believe that all men of everv class do the best 
they can — which is the best they know how. These 
men here are merely using capitalistic methods in a 
blind effort for betterment. Constitutively, there is no 
difference between the classes; the assumed difference 
being purely qualitative. As a proletarian character in 
one of the current sociologic novels aptly observes: 
'We're all cut out of the same piece, pants and coat. The 
under dog would chaw the top ones throat if he could; 
Hain't a sweet disposition's got him imder.' So I see no 
class significance excepting as it engenders social dis- 
cord. In society as at present constituted I find only 
the primeval conflict of^ interests, a heartless struggle 
for supremacy, an effort to succeed at the expense of 
others, where should be that harmonious confraternity 
of interdependence which realizes the only true inde- 
pendence. I desire to do all I can to change this condi- 
tion, and I would align myself with capitalism if by so 
doing I could better advance the cause of social sanity 
and economic justice. I fight on the side of the pro- 
letaire not simply because he is a proletaire nor for the 
narrow purpose of securing to him his rights, but be- 
cause it happens that the principles for which he con- 
tends are universal and m application would benefit 
the whole of society. As I have said, human nature is 
much the same in all men. It can improve only under 
improved conditions. In order for man to evolve to 
greater excellence of character we must remove the in- 
centive to injustice and the opportunity for oppression.*' 
Weiler said no more, for Mephistopheles now was 
speaking. Despite his ^otesque garb, the red masque- 
rader was an imposing hgure as he stepped forth on the 
floor, and his manner was impressive. He could ap- 
propriately have been designated "His Satanic Majesty," 
for he had a certain majesty of mien that entitled him 
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to royal appellation. He tdone of ah the company had 
not removed his mask. 

"Who is that man?" Shoforth inquired of Weiler, 
baffled memory still struggling vainly for victory. 

"I haven't the remotest idea," the other returned. 

Then they gave the strange speaker their undivided 
attention, for his words were well calculated to compel 
the heed of any hearer. 

"Treason in the camp can not materially affect our 
campaign," he complacently declared, with a precision 
of speech that amounted almost to pedantrv. "Our 

{)lans have been too carefully considered and too well 
aid to be frustrated by any disloyalty of subordinates. 
Nothing now can prevent a military revolution. We 
have funds sufficient to finance the greatest war the 
world has ever known. Ostensibly, the Moyer-Hay- 
wood-Pettibone case is the issue. Frankly, it is only a 
pretext. It is mereljr an opportunity for action, fur- 
nishing the psychic mcident to influence the minds of 
men. It really makes no difference to us whether the 
Idaho prisoners are hanged or released. The impor- 
tant results will be the same whether the popular pur- 
pose of the revolution is to rescue them or to avenge 
their deaths. 

"It perhaps would add ardor to the revolution to al- 
low them to be hanged. It is excellent alwuys to con- 
sider expediency. However, I am not here to discuss 
the plan of our campaign. That is reserved for the 
councils of the field staff. I merely^ wish to direct your 
attention to some incidental details in order to convince 
you of their thoroughness and in proof of my assertion 
that disloyalty is powerless seriously to disturb them. 
These plans, it should be remembered, are so con- 
structed as to easily be altered to conform to any con- 
tingency. 

"Should it be determined that it is to the best inter- 
ests of the movement to permit the prisoners to be 
hanged, the first blow will be struck the day of the 
execution. For each man hanged, three pillars of capi- 
talism will be broken, for the purpose of demorali^ng 
the plutes and rendering their resistance, less effective. 
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I will be in Boise the day of the hanging, and after 
that event will personally kill Gov, Gooding and Tim 
McFarlane^ if the detective is there, and then will* blow 
up the capitol building and the court-house and jail with 
'The Shotfirer.' Should McFarlane be in Denver on this 
date, which iS not probable, a man ^ill be assigned there 
to 'get' him. Other reliable agents will be commissioned 
to kill Daniel Melnotte, Simon Guggenheim, Chief Justice 
Gabbert, Gov. McDonald and former Gov. Peabody of 
Colorado, Joseph Leiter of Chicago and David M. Parry 
of Indianapolis. 

"I will myself select the men to do this work, and 
assign to each his particular subject. These men will 
know only me in tne plot, and will be known only to 
me. None will know any of the others concerned. 
Should one of them be caught, I would be the only one 
he possibly could betray. In case I should be caught, the 
lives of all the others would, of course, depend upon 
my 'standing pat.' 

"The significance of this simultaneous assassination 
of nine of the most despised representatives of capital- 
ism could not be mistaken, and such a spectacular dem- 
onstration would throw the plutes into a panic, rob 
them of resourcefulness, paralyze them into in- 
action, and thus make the road of revolution an easy 
one to travel.'' 

The applause that followed this startling statement 
indicated the approval of the audience. 

"Men, are you mad I" shouted Shoforth, as he sprang 
to his feet. "You would drape the Goddess of Liberty 
in mourning and turn back the hands on the dial of 
human development. Great Godl" he exclaimed, and 
the anguish of the ages was condensed into that poim- 
ant cry. For once that indomitable spirit knew me 
meaning of despair. Then he threw bacK his head and 
the light of a daring resolve leaped like tropic light- 
ning into those blue eyes and kept them blazing. 

"Why I was brought here by this madman who 
rightly wears the devil's raiment, I do not know," he 
said, while the silence of surprise fell upon the room, 
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'Tbut I think it providentially came about that I might 
save you from yourselves." 

Then with voice rising to a shrill shriek and hand 
outsweeping in impassioned gesture, he implored those 
present to desert the desperate scheme. Altnough fully 
consciou3 that his life micht be forfeit, fearlessly he 
counseled mutinjr against tne man-in-red. With all his 

Eower of persuasion and in words of electric eloquence 
e pleaded with his hearers for a return to reason. He 
was personally popular with these men because of his 
dashing qualities of leadership, and he held their com- 
pletest confidence, for they were sure of his sincerity 
and aware of his sacrifices; so it was not surprising that 
his forceful and passionate appeal produced a tremen- 
dous effect. They sat with eyes fixed upon him as if 
fascinated, and it seemed he had won them when, ex- 
hausted by the intensity of his eflfort, he ceased speak- 
ing and sank back into his seat, to feel the arms of 
Weiler gently supporting him. But a few stern words 
from the masterful Mephistophelea served to break the 
spell und quickly quelled the incipient insubordination, 
and a great wave of discouragement swept over Shoforth 
as he realized that he had lost. 

The concluding words of the man-in-red came to Sho- 
forth as a surprise, for they formed a familiar phrase 
that struck on his ear like an echo of the past and' re- 
vealed to him the speaker's identitv. The recognition 
aflfected him like a galvanic shock, for he instantly real- 
ized that with this man planning insurrection the coun- 
try was indeed on the verge of a violent revolution. 

"I know you now,'' he announced, crossing the room 
to where the red conspirator stood. 

"Well, you'd better keep your dangerous knowledge 
to yourself," was the grim advice, "or there'll be the 
devil to pay." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. 

Were there no lust of gain none would be eviL — Diphilus. 

The rich are the real outcasts of society* and special missions should be 
ctfganized for them. — ^Norman Macleod. 

Every man who achieves riches by great speculations, by sharp practices, 
by trade which involves operations not altogether honorable, has his own 
method of maintaining self-complacency, or self-toleration ; but his efforts 
usually take the form of charity. — ^J. G. Holland. 

Dame Denver was suflfering from a violent spasm of 
virtue. A brigade of moral crusaders, women of neu- 
rotic natures and prurient proclivities, had invaded the 
red-light district. These Amazons of amazing chastity 
were led by a sensational preacher who possibly did not 
know that fundamentally the problem was an economic 
and not a spiritual one, out who more probably was act- 
ing purely from press-agent motives. 

The movement was being agitated by the Rocky 
Mountain News, not for moral but for political pur- 
poses — which by no possibility can be other than im- 
moral. It was near the eve of election, and a hostile 
city administration needs must be rebuked for the scar- 
let sins of the community. It mattered not that these 
sins were a legacy from previous administrations, nor 
that they had been quite as pronounced under Speer's 
poodle-dog predecessor, Mayor Wrong. The News had 
not before concerned itself with these conditions, and 
after election it would immediately forget them; but 

What the crusaders expected to accomplish was not 

What the crusaders expected to accomplish was not 
altogether apparent. Perhaps they had not decided this 
rather important point, but in. the absence of any pur- 
poseful plans for a definite campaign trusted the Lord, 
assisted by jejune journalism, to direct their earnest ef- 
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forts toward some tangible results. So they offered 
vBgue but vociferous jjrayers, and with amazing effront- 
ery asked the Lord to introduce to heaven's exclusive cir- 
cle women whom even for Christ's sake and the sweet 
work of salvation they would not admit to their churches 
much less to their homes. Just why ostentatious virtue 
can consistently visit these contaminated creatures but 
may not permit them to return the call — ^why it is safer 
and more satisfactory to meet them in their own sinful 
surroundings instead of in the wholesome environment 
of a respectable home — is one of the moral mysteries. 
Jesus entered intimately into the lives of sinners. But 
then Jesus lived more than 1900 years ago. 

The party was piloted by George Hull, representing 
the News, whose intimate knowledge of the fife of the 
under-world quite qualified him as cicerone for such an 
expedition. For himself, he was suflSiciently cynical to 
regard the hypocrisy of his paper with indifference and 
this particular assignment with dispassionate disdain. 
He could write such spectacular stuflf, when required, as 
well as any other. It was the same to him whether he 
reported a prize-fight or a Sunday school picnic, and he 
had done both in the same day; it was all in the week's 
work, and justified his salary. But despite his imper- 
sonal philosophy, he felt a boundless contempt for the 
menagerie of performing "reformers'^ under his man- 
agement, which he made no care to conceal. 

"This is a beautiful bunch of hand-painted chromos," 
was his disgusted remark to The Prodigal, who accom- 
panied the party to gather material for a special article. 
"J'ever notice that the female purity peddler invariably 
has a shape like the wreck of an anatomical museum 
and a face like the battle-hymn of the republic?'' 

In the industry of prostitution, Denver is pre-eminent. 
Where Market street runs like a foul sore across the face 
of the city, is found a condition which safely may chal- 
I'enge the professional iniquity of the rest of the world. 
New York has its Tenderloin, Chicago has its levee. New 
Orleans has its Inferno of infamy, and the moral lep- 
rosy of Cincinnati is universal, pervading all sections of 
the city and permeating every stratum of society. Abroad, 
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London flaunts its Whitechapel and Paris vaunts its 
Montmartre. But nowhere else has harlotry been so sys- 
tematized and b^ialized and legitimatized as in Denver. 
Here the unspeakable macqueraux (dealers and import- 
ers) conduct their terrible traffic methodically in partner- 
ship with the police. It is the only community which 
provides a distinctive style of architecture for benefit of 
its prostitutes. Here is block after block of specially con- 
structed houses, where in windows women publicly ex- 
hibit their commercial charms as merchandise is dis- 
pl^ed in a bazaar. 

Hull guided his party to dens of vice of every degree, 
from the most squalid dive to Jennie Roger^s splendid 
maison de joie. In many of the lowest places^ they were 
jeered obscenely or deservedly cursed for their inexcus- 
able intrusion, but in the better class of resorts they were 
received mostly with a contemptuous tolerance. 

It was in the Palace of Pleasure conducted by Jennie 
Rogers that they met Marguerite Howard, who had given 
up her struggle with the streets and the little independ- 
ence which that life afforded for the gilded slavery of a 
"madam's" patronage. Her rare beauty harmonized 
well with the sensuous luxury of her sumptuous surround- 
ings — ^with the rich tapestries and soft rugs and seductive 
li^ts. She was reading in the News the account of the 
previous day's performance by the crusaders with a 
scornful smile for the barren farce, tmtil she came to some 
verses on the subject, written by one of the staflF, George 
L. Knapp, which aflFected her to seriousness. Their key- 
note was the fearful fact that this social ulcer spread its 
suppuration within the very shadow of one of the public 
school buildings and that pupils were forced to pass 
through its pollution. An elocutionist of excellent ac- 
complishments, she read the visitors the lines, which were 
entitled "The Gate of the Harpies": 

Our brows with sin are brazen and our faces know no shame; 
Our hearts are sick within us, but our lips must smile the same; 
The night wind chills our bosoms, but we still must lie in wait — 
We watch the night unresting, the Harpies at the Gate. 
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We know the fate before us: of the past we dare not think; 
The past that comes to haunt us Ull we soak ourselves in drink; 
When pleasure was a profit, when our youth we lightly sold. 
And the way to hell lay gleaming with its pavement all of gold. 

We're done with vain repentance and we're through with Idle 

prayer; 
We're sick of asking justice of a world that does ^ot care; 
But drink and drugs and dreaming are the onlr joys we know. 
Till death shall end dishonor, and to nameless graves we go. 

Ye take our rents, good Christians, and scorn us as we pay; 
The gold we nightly gather still is paid to you by day. 
Our fines still pay your teachers, and the profits of our sin 
Still furnish forth the churches where we may not enter in. 

But by the scorn ye cherish for the Harpies of the Gate, 
We bid you guard your children lest they share the harpy's fate. 
The fate we see before us when the drink has died away—- 
For we are human, masters, and your children, what are they? 

We pay your scorn with thieving and we cool your lust with 

pains; 
We tax you for your falsehood and your fears increase our gains; 
The gains we give to others — ^but by ail we get and give, 
We charge you, guard your children from the hell in which we 

live! 

Our brows to shame are brazen and our cheeks no blushes know; 
We wait a death dishonored by a foul disease and slow; 
By poison, knife, or pistol — but as we smile and wait. 
We charge you, guard your children from the Harpies of the 
Gate! 

"That fellow "has in hun the makings of a good So- 
cialist," remarked The Prodigal at the conclusion of the 
reading. 

The women began their usual hysterical harangue, 
and the preacher had started to deliver himself of his 
stereotyped platitudes, .when the courtesan interrupted 
them impatiently and with something of sternness. 
^ "Oh, Vm sick of all jrour Pharisaical pretense!" she 
exclaimed. "Before coming to the brothels with your 
mission of morality you would do well to pluck the 
hypocrisy from your own hollow lives. You pray Christ^ 
to forgive us, but refuse to forgive us yourselves. You 
ask heaven to save, while your society damns. You know 
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there is no salvation for such as I— that before coming 
here you have barricaded every road to reform; you know 
our condition is hopeless as hell, and you have helped to 
make it so. You seem to fear that, because Christ com- 
manded that the one without sin should cast the first 
stone, imless you stone us continually your own angelic 
purity will come under suspicion. 

"What do you really know of these things with which 
you presume to meddle?" she demanded. She had arisen, 
and as she stood before them tall and stately, with com- 
manding coimtenance, eyes flashing scornfully and voice 
ringing with the earnestness of her emotions, there was a 
certain impressive dignity in her presence that caused the 
visitors momentarily to forget her vocation. "What do 
you know of the actual philosophy of the social eyil, of 
the^ pathology of this awful condition the symptoms of 
which all can see — you hysterical hens who are follow- 
ing this clerical cock among strange dunghills? 

"And what more is known," she iflashed, turning upon 
the preacher, "by you pseudo soul-doctors who com- 
pound your prescriptions of mingled rose-water and 
chloroform dogmatically proportioned? You are 
spiritual quacl^ with your theologic therapeutics, and 
know nothing of the moral medication of the Great Phy- 
sician. You profess to be followers of Jesus, yet you 
scornfully reject the most fundamental of his teachings. 
You fail to see else refuse to admit that economics is 
the foundation of his ethics. 

"The remedy is not to be found in the chancel but 
at the polls, until you preach a rational redemption, 
until you point out the true path to social salvation, you 
are pretenders and parasites, dependents of Dives, 
hypocritical hirelings, bribed and bridle-wise, with mort- 
gaged manhood and subsidized souls, your necks as cal- 
lous as your consciences from attrition of the capitalistic 
collar. 

"How do you hope to eliminate an eflfect unless you 
eradicate its cause? How can you cure a cancer with- 
out removing its roots? Cancer never has been cured, 
and your mistaken moral therapeutics is as impotent 
in the treatment of social maladies. 
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"You try to feed the soul with the Bread of Life while 
leaving the body to starve. It won't work, I tell you. 
It's hard to be religious on an empty stofiiach. Ever 
try it, you? A sandwich is a good thing to precede sav- 
ing grace. 

"Economic inequity is the source of all social iniquity. 
'Necessity is the mother of every evil. Do you think 
the prostitute is such from preference, willingly giving 
her body to be the plaything of every brute who can bring 
the price? Do you suppose it is from choice women sell 
their souls for the price of bread in the mart of the Scar- 
let Sign? Do you believe they joy in this vassalage of 
vice, and cherish the chains that bind them to hell? 

"You and your like, sir, are, I repeat, the paid lackeys 
of the masters who perpetuate these conditions. You are 
the mercenary pimps of Plutus. You are here to-day to 
boost ihe plans of plutocracy — as capper for capitalism's 
ante-election confidence game. You are worshipers of 
wealth who turn your backs upon the altar of the Lord 
to bow devoutly before the Golden Calf. You pretend 
to adore Almighty God, when you reverence only the Al- 
mighty Dollar. Why, were the truth told, it is probable 
your only incentive for striving to get to heaven is that 
you have heard its streets are paved with gold, and you 
hope for an appointment on the celestial Board of Pub- 
lic Works. Let me auote you this from Charlotte 
Bronte, which might have been written for your per- 
sonal benefit: 

"'Your god, your great BeL your fish-tailed Dagon, 
rises before me as a demon. You and such as you have 
raised him to a throne, put on him a crown, given him a 
sceptre. Behold how hideously he governs! See him 
busied at the work he likes best — ^making marriages. He 
binds the young to the old, the strong to the imbecile. 
He stretches out the arm of Mezentius, and fetters the 
dead to the living. In his realm there is hatred — secret 
hatred: there is disgust — ^unspoken disgust: there is 
treachery — ^family treachery: there is vice — deep, deadly 
domestic vice. In his dominions, children grow unlov- 
ing between parents who have never loved; infants are 
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nursed in deception from their very birth; they aro 
reared in an atmosphere corrupt with lies.' 

"Give to woman economic independence, and there'll 
be never a harlot in all the land— not even a married 
harlot. The evils of our economic system are responsible 
for divorces and all social discord. You prate of the 
sacredness of marriage and preach against divorce. Is 
it because you get a marriage fee, but no divorce fee? 
Only love can sanctify marriage and make it anything 
othei? than legalized prostitution. A lot of sanctity there 
is about a loveless marriage where divorce is denied and 
the victims of a mistake hate each other with the in- 
tensity of hell and spend their lives of forced association 
in devilish quarrelmgl It is these inharmonic mar- 
riages, contracted in nearly every case from economic 
considerations, that breed inharmonic children to grow 
into the degenerates and criminals that society puts into 
prisons and asylums or hangs. 

"What morality or social logic is there in compelling 
two mismated persons to live together in miserv? Aside 
from the injustice to the individuals, not only is such 
forced antagonistic association immediately immoral but 
it generates a tremendous train of evils that are endless in 
their effect. Your merciless moralist, with dogmatic un- 
reason, insists that, having made the mistake, the unfor- 
tunates should therefore be obliged to carry the conse- 
quences to the end. Why? To what good purpose? 
What righteousness can result from this perpetual pun- 
ishment: It would be quite as rational to compel the 
person who has once stolen something to remain a thief 
for life. If society must meddle in these personal rela- 
tions, it should concern itself with making marriage more 
difficult ; but Hivorce should be the easiest thing on earth. 
None wishes divorce unless it be needful, and from none 
who wishes it should it be withheld. The very desire for 
it is the most essential of grounds. Compulsory prosti- 
tution imder the law is a condition infinitely more abhor- 
rent than that you are here to play at 'reforming.' Di- 
vorce should be dispensed at least as freely as the mar- 
riage permit. Those who have made a mistake in their 
marital ventures should not be forced to live together a 
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single moment after the error becomes evident. With 
the greatest readiness society issues its license for such 
mistakes, but most grud^ngly does it grant the jjrivilege 
to rectify them. This is me crime against which you 
should (urect your crusade. 

"Socialism is the only system under which any con- 
siderable degree of morality is possible. Christ, your 
ostensible master, who was the most advanced thinker of 
his time, realized this truth, taught it, and was crucified. 
Socialism, insuring economic independence to every mem- 
ber of society of either sex, will make possible marriage 
by natural selection — the only form of union that is not 
a crime. Human matings then will be as infallibly har- 
monious and as enduringly constant as those of birds, in 
which we find the perfection of conjugal relations. Then 
will we have only love-marriages and love-children, ac- 
cording to divine law. Then, and then only, cftm we 
breed a normal race; then and only then can we have 
social purity and a superior civilization. 

"I am as you see me because I chose not to be a legal- 
ized prostitute and refused an offer of marriage from a 
man of wealth I did not love; because I loved and trusted 
and was betrayed. The man responsible for my ruin 
was a capitalist and a jjillar of tne church. He gave 
largely to send missionaries like you into the slums. He 
placed me in a Home for Fallen Women which he him- 
self had founded and endowed, and married a woman 
of wealth who had been my girlhood friend and whose 

f)aramour was his own chum. And at the Home for Fal- 
en Women his maiden sister, a member of the Board of 
Managers, who had given her foetus to mingle with the 
foulness of the sewer,^ called upon me freauently to add 
to my humiliation with words of cruel cnarityj and to 
haste her own soul on its way to hell by all this miser- 
able mock of sanctified snobbery in the name of a cruci- 
fied Christ. 

"The man was unworthy, and the woman must suf- 
fer. I, who was faithful, must pay the penalty of the 
other's perfidy. That is the amount of your social jus- 
tice. I loved freely, fearlessly, made trustful by the fact 
of my own fidelity. The error was that my love was not 
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sanctioned by the state— for a fee— ana sanctified by the 
churchy also for a fee. I gave all that a woman has to 
give, and the treasure was trampled in the dust by one 
who stands stainless before the world. In the glow of 
my unselfish love I bore eL child gladly — and support it 
still with the hard wages of wickedness, while its father 
wears his worldly honors and counts his unearned mil- 
lions. And my former friend, the childless wife of him 
who cast me off, herself the mistress of another man, 
flouted me flagrantly because I bore a babe for her cuckold 
husband. It wouldn't be so bitter if those who disdain 
me were better than I. But knowing as I do their lives 
of sheltered shame, seeing beneath the miserable mask of 
false seeming into the secret depths of their hypocritical 
hearts, I say they are more to be despised than tne prosti- 
tute who is without pretense, and who has besides the 
economic excuse. 

"You churchianity reverses the rules of Christianity. 
Christ forgave the Magdalene, but it is not recorded that 
he pardoned the man. You ask us to give up the wages 
of sin — ^but you pay no strike benefits. You shudder at 
our shameful trade — yet fail to provide us with respect- 
able employment. You beg us to seek salvation — and 
starve. We ask you for help — and you tell ua to lean 
upon the Lord. The first thing Christ alwajrs did in his 
ministrations was to feed the hungry multitude. You 
seem to expect him still to do it without your intermedia- 
tion. The only part of your performance which resem- 
bles that of the ravens is the croaking. 

"You welcome the undetected wanton, however circum- 
stantially convinced of her guilt. Freely you forgive the 
secret sin, readily you condone the hidden crime, but you 
can not overlook the damnation of discovery. Yes, the 
willing wanton whose good name is protected by a golden 
shield — ^and a husband — you delight to honor, and are 
proud to present her to your wives and daughters. But 
the commercial courtesaa, whose vice is not voluntary 
but an economic compulsion — may God pity and help 
her, for society will not. You promise us salvation in 
another life, but give us hell in this. 

"In the name of Him who broke bread with sinners, 
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vou come with an oflFering of emptv prayers and hollow 
hymns. You ostracize us, while asking Christ to receive 
us into fellowship. Not only will you not forgive us 
yourselves, but you won't permit others to forget. How- 
ever sincere the repentance and however ample the atone- 
ment, with self-righteous finger you point lorever to the 
past and insist upon the identifying Scarlet Letter. 

"You stand by the mouth of the social pit. your hearts 
full of the love of God and hate of your f ellowman, and 
when with eflPort incredible we have climbed until near 
the edge and with bleeding fingers are reaching toward 
the light, you ruthlessly push us back into the depths. 

"You know, of course, that the property along this 
street is mostly owned by devout church members, and 
the rentals therefrom go in part to pay the salaries of 
Denver's clergymen. So that these goaly men who in- 
veigh so impressively against the profession of prostitu- 
tion are supported from its profits. In what respect are 
they better than the professional pander, who at least 
earns his commission in a measure by some personal ef- 
fort? And sometimes when we pass on the street a scorn- 
ful woman, wife of a landlord, sne draws aside her silken 
skirt that was purchased with the proceeds of our shame. 

"More of the Christ-like spirit lives here in the Lost 
Lands than ever is to be found among your churches," 
the woman continued, her voice taking on more of 
vehemence. "I'll give you an example. Only the other 
day, in this very house, one of the girls felt the^ burden 
had grown too heavy and she laid it aside. Her sisters-in- 
sin made up a generous purse to defray the expense of 
shipping the body back to her home for burial. Ever 
since she had been on the town this girl had regulply 
sent to her aged parents in Ohio a share of her earnings 
sufficient to support them comfortably and educate a 
younger sister, and they never dreamed she was not en-* 
gageain an honorable calling. Her associates, aware of 
these circumstances, took up another collection and sent 
to the parents a liberal money order, with a letter laden 
with merciful lies to the effect that the remittance was 
the remnant of their dead daughter's savings from her 
salary as a stenographer. 
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"What would your church people have done had they 
interested themselves in the case? They would have 

Sermitted this wretched suicide to be buned in Potter's 
eld after thoughtfully consigning her soul to hell. Then 
at the cost of two cents for postage, charged to the ex- 
pense account of some charity organization, with cruel 
care they would have written to the heart-broken family 
the whole miserable story. I ask you if this is not so?^' 
The preacher was at a loss for reply; it seemed there 
was nothing to be said. His female followers also were 
strangely silent, and no longer indulged their customary 
patronizmg pose. They left the crib a rather crestfallen 
lot of crusaders, to the considerable and not altogether 
concealed delight of Hull and The Prodigal. 

The Prodigal had known the Howard woman in the 
East, and was familiar with her history. He had given 
this life-story to his friend James Newton Matthews, who 
put it into a poem which he called 

THE CRY OP MARGUERITE. 

Ah, lady of the lily-hand and of the rosy cheek. 
Ah, lady of the haughty hrow, too proud, too. vain to speak. 
What though your face be like a saint's, your ssmunetry divine, 
God sees the scarlet on your soul as plain as that on mine. 

Ah, lady of the latticed house, between my sin and yours 
Are but a curtained casement and a suite of folding doors; 
Tour feet are on the fender, mine on the flags, you see. 
But our guilty souls are sisters, and they're keeping company. 

Ah, lady of the childless house, so wise and so discreet. 
Look from your lofty lattice at yon picture in the street, — 
That curled and perfumed debauchee is paramour of thine. 
And the little bare-foot boy you see, that blacks his boots. Is 
mine. 

Tet we were girls together, lady, once upon a time. 
And all the world was sweet and pure as silver bells that chime; 
Our life was but a pulse of love — a lute-note and a rhyme — 
Before the crimson of our lips had kissed the cups of crime. 

Tour hair was dark and bountiful — ^your eyes were streams of 

light. 
That leaped and laughed and quivered, as a mountain torrent's 

might; — 
My tresses were a mist of gold— my eyes were deepest blue. 
That trembled in their beauty like the starlight on the dew. 
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But the tempter came and blinded us, and made us both his 

prey; 
And you had wealth/ and I had not, and I was cast away, — 
Was cast away to hide my shame among the brutal mass 
That shift along the road to death, like shadows over glass. 

'Twas then you spumed me from your side, as something vile, 

accurst, 
Tou — ^you — ^the sister-sharer of my folly from the fin^t; 
But I loved you still, and pitied you, and so I held my tongue. 
And kept concealed the fatal fleck that on your beauty clung. 

But when to-day I begged you for a pittance for my child, 

While my mother-heart was breaking, and my brain was run- 
ning wild. 

When you cut me with your cold disdain, and turned me from 
your door, 

God help my woman's weakness! I could keep the truth no more. 

And now you see me as I am, a fragment at your feet, 
Love's cripple on a broken crutch, who once was Marguerite. 
Tet nightly on my knees I sink, in agony unseen. 
And pray that He will pardon me, who pardoned Magdajene. 

But hasten down, my lady, there's a carriage at your gate; 
Tour husband will be home at ten, your lover can not wait; 
Sure he'll not mind one curl misplaced — one ribbon, here or 

there: 
His steeds are pawing at the curb— O hasten down the stair! 

But pray indulge a sister's glance, the while you flutter down 
Tour terrace-steps, and reach to him the fairest hand in town; 
The game you play is perilous — ^let no mistake be made: 
The penalty of sin like yours is sometimes dearly paid. 

Ah, Lady Lofty, from the mire of shame wherein I stray, 
I'd not exchange my guilt for yours for all your gold to-day. 
Not all the silks of Samarcand can hide the crimson stain 
That, some day, like a flame will mount, and bum into your 
brain. 

That night another tired soul put oflf its burden, and 
the spirit of Marguerite Howard passed from the Incom- 
prehensible into the Invisible. 

Upon a table by her bedside was found an empty vial 
bearmg the usual label. Just why women of her class so 
nearly always prefer an agonizing death from carbalic 
acid to that of a painless poison is a problem awaiting 
solution. Beside the bottle that had contained the fated 
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fluid was a writing tablet on which waa scribbled the fol- 
lowing fragment of verse : 

'Tm all alone tonight! How strange 

That I should be alone! 
This splendid chamber seems to want 

Some roue's passion-tone! 

"Ton soulless mirror, with its smooth 

And all untarnished face. 
Sees not these jeweled arms tonight 

In their unchaste embrace^- 

"Oh, I have fled the fever 

Of that heated* crowded hall. 
Where I might claim the hig^es^born 

And noblest of them all; 

"Where I might smile upon them now 

With easy, wanton grace. 
Which subdues the blood of virtue 

That would struggle in my face. 

"I hate them all — ^I scorn them, 

As they scorn me in the street; 
I could spurn away the pressure 

That my lips too often meet; 

"I could trample on the lucre 

That their passion never spares: 
They robbed me of a heritage 

Of greater price than theirs. 

"They can never give me back again 

What I have thrown away, 
The brightest jewel woman wears 

Throughout her little day! 

"The brightest, and the only one. 

That from its cluster riven. 
Shuts out forever woman's heart 

Prom all its hopes of heaven!" 

Also there was a sealed packet of papers directed to 
"William T. Howard," but bearing no^ address. When 
William T. Howard read of the affair in the noon edi- 
tions of the afternoon papers he went at once to claim 
the package and take charge of the body, which the cor- 
oner alre^y had viewed. After examining , the papers 
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and reading a note which accompanied them, he took 
them to the office of the Western Federation of Miners. 
There he gave them into the hands of the acting presi- 
dent of the organization, C. E, Mahoney, who imme- 
diately called mto conference Acting-Secretary James 
Kirwan and John M. O'Neill, editor of the Miners^ Magcb- 
zine. Evidently the documents bore upon the Idaho 
case, and quite as evidently they were deemed of immense 
importance, for when, after an extended discussion, Kir- 
wan placed them in the office safe, Mahoney remarked: 
"That's all we'll need to clear the boys." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

DEBS IN DENVER. 

Goldl gold I in all ages the cttrse of mankind. 
Thy fetters are forged for the soul and the mind: 
The limbs may be free as the wings of a bird, 
And the mind be the slave of a look and a word. 
To gain thee, men barter eternity's crown. 
Yield honor,' affection and lasting renown. 

— Park Benjamin. 

Above all he is admired who is not influenced by money. — Cicero. 

Barring some piece of luck, I have seen but few men get rich rapidly 
except by means that would make them writhe to have knpwn in public — 
Warner. 

Show me the man you honor. I know by this symptom, better than any 
other, what kind of a man you yourself are. For you show me there what 
your ideal of manhood is, what kind of a man you long inexpressibly to 
be. — Carlyle. 

Winging his way over the Centennial State like a cam- 
paign eagle, Debs alighted for a few hours in Denver. 

The city seemed in mirthful mood to receive him and 
circumstances to disport themselves for his divertisement, 
for from the time he stepped from the train in the morn- 
ing until the moment of his departure he was recreated by 
a series of risible incidents. 

He and the party of comrades who met him at the depot 
went direct to the headc[uarters of the Western It- 
eration of Miners, and in passing alone Larimer street 
from Seventeenth to the Pioneer block they encountered 
the Hon. Clarence Atholwood-Bellington emerging from 
a barrel-house, and he stopped to speak to Shoforth. The 
Hon. Clarence Atholwood, etc., was indulging that in- 
evitable diversion of the tourist — slumming; the popu- 
larity of which pastime doubtless has its explanation not 
60 much in a morbid desire to look upon the misery of 
others as in the exceptional opportunity it affords for self- 
felicitation on being more fortunate than one's fellows. 
And in Larimer street Clarence certainly had struck the 

280 
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right locality for his sociological operations. He had 
been looking "through a glass darkly'* with diligence, 
and he was ebulliently expressive. 

"Say, by Jovel" he exclaimed, %ut it's a bally lot of 
beverages they dispense in some of your taverns here. 
They do tell me that the landlords make the stuflf fresh 




Jcnow. My word I And m tnis tai)-room 1 ve just mut, 
wten I called for liauor, blow me if the barman didn't 
place a, whisk-broom oeside my glass as he set out the bot- 
tle. Over the bar was a sign which read, 'A Whisk- 
Broom With Each Drink.' This is a rum go, thinks I. 
I didn't wish to reveal the fact that I was strange to the 
customs of the country, so I made no inquiry as to the 
use of the brush ; but, by Jove 1 1 hadn't the slightest idea 
what I should do with it. But I looked down the line, 
and there I saw a whisk-broom on the bar beside each 
glass, don't ye know. So says I to myself I'll go slow 
and take some observations — 'gapings, I believe you 
Americans call it. Well, I watched the first man to 
down his drink, and blast my blooming eyes if he didn't 
take that bloody broom, go over in a corner, sweep the 
sawdust from the floor and lie down and throw a fit I" 

Leaving the offices of the Western Federation of Min- 
ers, Debs and his party proceeded to the headquarters of 
Denver Local on Champa street. A strike of cooks and 
waiters was on, and pickets patroled the pavement in 
front of every non-union restaurant, warning away the 
public in strident tones. At Sixteenth and Curtis streets 
Debs stopped to buy the morning papers and looked vain- 
ly for "Owney," the news vendor, ne always favored with 
his custom when in the city. "Owney" was indigenous 
to Denver and an integral part of the life of the com- 
munity — a fixture and a feature, as much as was mu- 
nicipal graft or corporation domination. He was of un- 
certain age, but certainly mature; and he was the victim 
of about every form of affliction, both physical and men* 
tal, that can possibly befall suffering humanity. When 
M'lle. Pandora opened that box Jupiter gave her, she 
certainly checked oflf the list with great care and saw 
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that "Owney" didn't miss anything that was comins to 
him. These pathological misfortunes included St. Vitus' 
dance, epilepsy and locomotor ataxia. "Owney" was not 
a pleasant object of observation. 

It chanced that shortly prior to Debs' arrival at the 
area of "Owney's" business operations, that curbstone 
commercialist had betaken himself to the Creamerie res- 
taurant for his belated breakfast. This refectory was oil 
the union's "unfair list," and the zealous picket en- 
deavored to dissuade "Owney" from entering. But 
"Owney" was a proletaire with marked plutocratic ten- 
dencies. Moreover, he was enormously enamored of a 
certain buxom waitress with a polka-dot complexion and 
an abrupt nose, who had refused to join the strike and 
continued to serve coflfee and "sinkers" at the Creamerie 
counter; so he covered the picket with the contempt of 
silence and passed the forbidden portal. 

But the deity that presides oyer economic destinies was 
vigilant and active. "Owney" disputed his check, 
whether the discrepancy was due to a mistake of the 
waitress or to "Owney's'^ defective mathematics remains 
one of the historic mysteries, but "Owney" insisted that 
he had been over-charged. But the cashier was unalter- 
ably opposed to the rebate system and refused to allow 
"Owney^s" claim. 

Thereupon "Owney" was stirred out of his indiflfer- 
ence to industrial conditions. It dawned upon him that 
he was downtrodden and oppressed; he suadenly awoke 
to a realization that he was a suffering atom of the sub- 
merged social aggregation. Also he admitted that any 
avaricious capitalistic caterer who would extort eight 
cents for a five-cent service was a menace to society. But 
he had his own ideas regarding the proper methods of 
economic adjustment. Scorning the ineffective embargo 
of the puerile union, his procedure was fundamental and 
efficacious. Rushing out of the restaurant in simulated 
excitement, just as Debs was passing, he paraded back 
and forth before the place proclaiming with his peculiar 
nasal intonation: 

"Case uh smallpox in de Cream'ry rest'runt! Place 
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under quarantine I Keep out I Smallpox in de Cream- 
ery I Smallpox 1" 

This performance he persisted in, while pedestrians 
took the other side of the street and the restaurant was 
deserted, until the proprietor summoned the police to 
suppress him. 

"Owney's'' revenge and the boycott were complete. 

Debs enjoyed the situation hugely. " 'Owney's' a gen- 
uine genius," he declared admiringly. "We ou^t to 
have had him with us in the Pullman strike." 

Superfluous to say, however, that Debs did not limch 
at the Creamerie. Those whose privilege it was to en- 
tertain him took him to Tortoni s, the Delmonico'e of 
Denver. He was recognized instantly upon entering, for 
his face was as familiar to newspaper readers as that of 
Lydia E. Pinkham or Dr. Munyon. As the towering 
form of the Saul of Socialism made its passage through 
the room, the company stared curiously and tne audible 
whisper of "That's Debs I" w^nt around the tables. 

Cosily ensconced in a secluded comer, over a plate of 
celery-broiled oysters and a mug of musty ale, "Our 
'Gene," as he is aflfectionately known to the comrades, dis- 
coursed delightfully to the little coterie of friends that 
companioned him. Fortunate indeed were these few, for 
an hour's association with 'Gene Debs refreshes like a 
bath in the River of Life. Like an intellectual spend- 
thrift, he scattered before these favored ones the splendid 
riches of his mind's inexhaustible mine. Lridescent 
ideas, set like .cems in the gold of his wonderful words, 
poured forth from his lips — a veritable procession of 
verbal pearls. Forgotten was the food; oblivious of his 
surroundings, lost in the largeness of his theme and ab- 
sorbed by his own ardor, he raised his voice until it 
rang through the room and uplifted his great hands in 
dramatic gesture. His eyes burned consumingly, and 
his cheeks glowed like scarlet banners in battle. He was 
transfigured, and his hearers were transfixed. The other 
diners directed inquiring glances toward the comer. It 
was an experience new to most of the frequenters of Tor- 
toni's. Involuntarily, and for the first time in their lives, 
masters of millions listened to a Socialist speech. 
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It is becoming for others to be dumb when Debs 
speaks, but at the conclusion of this magnificent mono- 
logue there was somewhat of conversation. The talk 
was much about the Idaho prisoners, which subject in- 
variably inspired Debs until his speech soared to Hima- 
layan heights. 

"Time will transform that Idaho prison into a shrine 
— a Mecca for all who love mankind and are fit to be 
fre^," he said. "A jail may sometimes become as hal- 
lowed as a tomb.*' 

"Elbert Hubbard says, 'About all the really good men 
who have ever lived have been in prison,''' remarked 
Harry Wilber, political reporter for the Post, who was 
one of the party. "As there is no record of Fra Elbertus 
ever having been behind the bars, you can draw your 
own conclusions." 

That afternoon an informal reception was given to 
Debs by the Denver Press Club. No political significance 
attached to this attention. The Denver Press Club is a 
non-partisan organization, its membership including 
Republicans, Democrats, one Socialist, and not a single 
Prohibitionist. The hospitality* of the club was extended 
to Delw by its president, Edward Keating, managing 
editor of the Rocfcy Mountain News, who cl<wed his note 
of invitation with these gracious words: 

" 'Gene Debs may be a Socialist, but there are a few 
Democrats in these western diggin's who love him for 
the good he has done." 

Most of the time was spent in charming chat. Debs, 
who is a rare raconteur, telling may happy stories gar- 
nered from his vast experience and varied associations. 
Debs proves his rank in any companjr, for he is a prince 
who carries royal wine always in his flask. And this 
day he won every heart unreservedly with his fine fellow- 
ship. 

To the members who had not previously met him, he 
was a discovery and a revelation — this massive man, 
strong, resolute, grim, yet who scatters manifoldly his 
tender ministrations; this man of rugged mien through 
which the gentleness of his nature ^ows like flowers 
' growing in ttie cleft of a granite cliflf. 
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But more of dignity was lent to the occasion when Debs 
responded to the toast, "The Fellowship of the Fourth 
Estate," in words of chastely chiseled beauty yet aglow 
with the warmth of ardent feeling. 

" 'Gene Debs has a genius for epigram," remarked Bob 
Beere in an admiring aside to Ed Charlton. "For ex- 
ample, what could be finer than this from his address on 
Tnson Labor' before the Nineteenth Century Club in 
New York, *It required five hundred years to travel 
from the inquisition to the injunction.' Then take this, 
from an article pleading for harmony among labor un- 
ions, 'When you workers shake hands you shake the 
nation.' And, once more, on a sexless suflFraee, 'About 
the only objection to woman's suflFrage I can think of is 
that it will reduce woman to equality with man.' " 

Walter Juan Davis read the following poem inscribed 
ta 

DEBS. 

It is not his craft nor creed, 

It is not the winged word 
That springs from his soul to his lips, at need. 

And, flying is felt and heard; 
But something down in us all 

That makes us respect the man 
Who says unto great and small: 

"You've a right to do what you can; 
You're a right to preserve and keep 

Such things as the gods gave you; 
You've a right to your hours of sleep, 

And the worth of the things you do; 
You've a right to the million or dime 

That your brain or your brawn has won; 
But not in the length of time. 

In the light of the moon or sun. 
Have you right to a thing 
That you steal or wring 

From me, or from anyone." 

Debs was forced to early departure to make a train 
for Boulder, where he was billed to speak that evening. 
In his leave-taking of the club he said: 

"I will not desecrate this day which you have made so 
beautiful for me with any platitudes expressive of the 
pleasure your hospitality has given. Rather than mar 
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this fair occasion by commonplaces, I prefer there should 
'abide with you the enduring assurance of my unspoken 
appreciation. Could I say aught worthy the moment, it 
were different and well. But my feelings remind me of 
a story told to me by a member of the Atlanta Press Club 
the last time I was in the Georgia capital. It concerns 
the visit to Boston of that great southern editor, Henry 
W. Grady, when he delivered his famous address before 
the Boston Merchants' Association. That speech liter- 
ally electrified the land and buried the last remnant of 
bitterness born of the rebellion. The orator became the 
lion of the hour, feted by fashion and showered with at- 
tentions from the Hub's most conservative social circle. 
At an evening reception given to him at one of the most 
•exclusive homes in aristocratic Beacon street, when the 
editor was making his departing devoir the hostess 
pleaded: 'Now, Mr. Grady, please do say something 
original. My other guests all have said, "IVe had a most 
delightful evening," or "I\e enjoyed myself exceedingly,^' 
or something equally trite and stupid. I expect some- 
thing better, from you.' Grady placed his hand over his 
heart in cavalier fashion and with the most courtly bow 
of which he was capable he declared with great earnest- 
ness, 'Madam, I have had one hell of a time.' Not even 
a suggestion of surorise disturbed the repose of her 
patrician features as his hostess promptly replied in tones 
of perfect breeding, 'Mr. Grady, I am damned glad of 
It. 

At the depot Debs stood on the platform with his 
friends taking the air until his train pulled out. On the 
next track a Union Pacific train awaited the signal to 
start. Two Pullman porters stood by the steps of a 
sleeper, engaged in spirited converse. One, A Denver & 
Rio Grande representative, was off duty, having just come 
in from his run, while the other was ready to go out. 
They were discussing the relative merits of their respec- 
tive roads, each witn the characteristic loyalty of his 
class boasting of the phenomenal traffic handled by his 
line; and Debs, himself a scarred and veteran scout of 
the "iron trail," listened to the collo^iuy with amused in- 
terest. The U. P. man hurled at his rival a formidable 
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array of figures which he asserted were *'oflGicial," and 
which seemed to prove that the U. P. virtually enjoyed a 
monopoly of the trans-continental passenger traflSc. This 
was a body-blow, for a bunch of heuvy "figgahs" dex- 
terously delivered seldom fails to beat down a darky's 
mental guard, and it staggered the Rio Grande retainer. 
But he was game, so he recovered his wind, toed the 
scratch, and as a reward landed on the solar plexus. 

"Whutchu talkin' 'bout, niggah?'' he inquired with 
superlative scorn. "Why," he contemptuously declared, 
not as one who indulges hyperbole but as he who enun- 
ciates a statistical truth, "we kills mo' people dan you 
folks tote I" 

"All aboard I" sang the conductor. 

"There," laughed Debs as he swun^ up the steps of the 
smoker, "you have an epitome of capitalistic economics." 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE BATTLE IN THE STBBET. 

Gold! Gold! Gold I Gold I 

Briffht and yellow, hard and cold. 

Molten, graven, hammer'd, and roll'd; 

HoardecL bartered, bought and sold, 

Stolen, Dorrow'd, squandered, doled: 

Spumed by the young, but hugged by the old 

To the very verge of the churchyard mould ; 

Price of many a crime untold; . 

Gold! Gold I Goldl Gold I 

—Hood. 
Useful, we grant; it sei-ves what life requires. 
But dreadful, too, the dark assassin hires. 

—Pope. 

Always when in Denver, Debs is the guest of Channing 
Sweet, retired business man but active Socialist. Late 
in the afternoon of Nov. 5, he left the Sweet residence fop 
a solitary stroll while he smoked a pre-prandial ci^ar, 
that he might the better review in his mind the principal 
points he would make in his speech at the Coliseum that 
evening. He smiled as he thought of the foresight of the 
local committee in contracting three months in advance 
for the only adeauate auditorium in town. This 
strategic move had oeen made before the managers of 
either of the old parties thought about it, and it gave the 
Socialists the enormous advantage of the only possible 
meeting of any proportions the crucial evening preced- 
ing election, it being quite too cold for eflfective open-air 
oratory. 

He walked south on Gaylord street for several blocks, so 
deeply engrossed in thought that he failed to notice h© 
was being followed by a number of tough-looking men 
who had been loitermg in the vicinity of the Sweet 
home. So profound was his preoccupation that he al- 
lowed his cigar to go out. When he stopped to relight it, 
three men hrushed quickly past him, one stepped to 
either side, and the others closed in behind him. They 
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threw their arms about him and strove to bear him to 
the ground. 

Taken by surprise as he was, it is doubtful if Debs 
could have kept his feet except for the fact that his as- 
sailants, who Surrounded him and seemingly lacked any 
definite plan of attack, were unconsciously opposing one 
another's eflforts. At the moment of assault, Debs' right 
hand was in his pocket searching for his match-safe, so it 
was pinioned to his side. The left hand, however, had 
been lifted to his cigar and was free. 

Of gigantic proportions, Debs towered like a tree above 
his adversaries, who, although powerfully built, were of 
ordinary stature. This superior height gaxe him an im- 
mense advantage, for it enabled him to swing that free 
left fist like a sledge upon the heads of his foes. As 
these blows descended, he gave his body a tremendous 
twist, exerting in that supreme effort all the strength of 
his great torso, with the result that he was released from 
the restraining embraces and the men were hurled aside. 

Before Debs could escape from the circle they formed, 
the men recovered from the eflfect of this unexpected 
movement, and, urged on by their leader, returned vi- 
ciously to the atta^. They fastened themselves upon 
him and clung with the tenacity of leeches. When he 
lifted his arms and shook them oflf, they released their 
hold reluctantly, as unripe fruit falls from the limbs 
when a tree is shaken. Back and forth they surged in 
battle, like the advance and recession of the surf on the 
shore; then round and round they circled like eddying 
waters — a human whirlpool of which Debs was the 
center. 

Then it was that the enemy was treated to a magnifi- 
cent exhibition of "Socialism in action." Debs' aneer was 
by this time thoroughly aroused, which means that an 
enraged lion were docile as a dove by comparison. In his 
strong heart re-lived the invincible spirt of that ancestor 
who met the immortal charge at Chantilly. Gladly he 
gave them of his best. His blood was singing with the 
world-old joy of battle. His pulse was timed to the clash 
of the confiict, and his face was transfigured with a con- 
sciousness of coming triumph. He laid about him like a 
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demon of destruction. There may have been nothing 
nicely scientific in his style of fighting; perhaps Corbett 
woula have criticised it, and McCoy might not have com- 
plimented it; but it was extremely effective. First, he 
swung his arms around like flails, and the enemy were 
swept aside like so many broken straws. They grew wary 
from this, and approached him cautiously. He thrust his 
heavy fists into their faces, and then his long arms stif- 
fened like bars of steel; whereat his hard knuckles grated 
against the opponent's teeth and gums. Every blow was 
like that of a bludgeon, and ordinary flesh and bone and 
cartilage could not withstand such an impact. The 
men went over like pins before a bowler's ball. The fel- 
lows tired of being targets for those oatapultic fists, and 
each return showed a lessened relish. Tney were losing 
speed, too, as well as willingness. 

At these signs of slowness, the big leader of the tJiugs, 
his florid face grown several degrees redder with rage, 
bellowed his orders and cursed the others for cravens. Sy 
this time Debs had recognized him as Cal Ramsey, a for- 
mer pugilist of some prowess, who had retired from the 
ring to assume the lucrative leadership of a gang of hood- 
lums employed by the Patterson Democratic machine 
for purposes of intimidation and, when necessary, more 
drastic action. Brutal assaults were a part of their daily 
occupation. Twice had Ramsey been indicted for mur- 
der, and each time had potent influences secured his ac- 
quital. Justice is something of a jest when associated 
with a packed jury, perjured witnesses and a politically 
controlled court. So the gang continued its lawless career 
insured of immunity, terrorizing the public throughout 
the campaigns and dominating the polls on election day. 

Ramsey and his ruffians, acting under instructions 
from their masters, had started a riot at a meeting ad- 
dressed by Debs on a previous visit to Denver, thereby 
causing tne arrest of several of the comrades, and the 
recognition of Ramsey as the commander of the attacking 
force served to make Socialism's Saladin more militant. 
Under the stimulant of their captain's stentorian urg- 
ings, the thugs renewed their flagging activities with a 
last spurt of energy and a seeming access of enthusiasm. 
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But stubborn as a stone Debs received the onslaught, and 
his defense was the extreme of discouragement to the 
enemy. Those mighty muscles had been developed and 
hardened by years of handling a scoop in a locomotive 
cab, and the endurance acquired while feeding coal into 
the engine's insatiable maw now stood him in most ex* 
cellent stead. He seemed tireless as a machine, as in- 
vulnerable as metal. 

He fought with magnificent fury, yet showmg a stem 
composure. It was an inspiring sight, that of a strong 
man struggling against what seemed overwhelming odds, 
but holding his own and more; a splendid spectacle it 
was, with none to witness save a few timorous observers 
from the windows of nearby residences. 

They fought in grim silence. Not a word — even an 
oath— had been spoken by either side since the beginning 
of the battle, save the commands and curses showered on 
his satellites by Ramsey in his occasional outbursts. 

There was no time^for talk, and each needed all his 
wind for the work in hand. The swift scuffling of feet 
over the pavement and the noise of hard blows as they 
landed, mingling with the stertorous breathing of the 
nearly exhausted combatants, were the only sounds. 

Debs' features were set and stern, on his brow the 
grim lines of battle; the strong jaw was. firmly hxed, the 
lips compressed to a thin, straight line of ^ey; while 
those wonderful deep-set eyes blazed like fires ma pit. 

The enemy now showed unmistakable signs of distress; 
their movements were heavy and uncertain, their breath- 
ing more labored and audible. They looked as if the 
sound of the gong would have been glad music to their 



ears. 



And 'Gene didn't appear to be having exactly a good 
time, either. His weariness was evident, and he breathed 
painfully, his deep chest rising and falling like a restless 
billow too long ^nd-driven. Yet his^lows continued 
with the ponderous weight of a pile-driver's impact and 
the regularity and rapidity of piston s^rokes.^ 

Ramsey saw the end was at hand.^ His men were all 
in." For him it now meant either victory m a f s* feish 
or defeat and retreat. So he ordered a final rush that re- 
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suited in a bewildering tangle of struggling anatomy. 
Debs' danger was very great, for he was feaffnlljr fore- 
spent. He seemed about to be overborne by this last 
oesperate onslaught, and his tall form swayed like a 
tree in a tropic storm. 

Those thews of brass were tested to their utmost ten- 
sion. But he bent his mighty loins for a leverage, and 
his whole body creaked and quivered as he set his mus- 
cles to the strain. Then the powerful legs straightened 
until they were like pillars of stone; there was an up- 
heaval of those massive shoulders like Atlas shifting the 
weight of the world — and hie had shaken himself free 
again. 

Suddenly, as Debs crouched to deliver a blow, in the 
fashion he has made famous in delivering speeches from 
the platform, a slung-shot swished through the air and 
crashed upon his glabrous cranium. 

It was a terriffic blow, and the victim sank to the pave- 
ment without a sound. 

With a frightful oath Ramsey leaped at the wielder 
of the weapon and felled him with a fearful upper-cut 
that was reminiscent of his best days in the ring. 

"Yuh dam fools I" he yelled, his repulsive face purple 
with passion. "YuhVe gone an' ruint ever't'ing. De 
boss' orders wuz dat de guy shouldn't be bad hurted. De 
idy wuz tuh cut 'im out an' corral 'im in some joint down 
town, wher* we'd pour de knock-out drops down 'is dam 
t'roat. Den dere'd be no Socialist speil at de Coliseum 
t'night. See? ^ De idy wuz tuh paint 'is lamps an' muss 
up 'is mug a bit, an' den w'en it wuz late 'nough 'ave 'im 
pinched, an' de mornin' papes 'ud tell all about how Debs 
vQiz too bad soused tuh make 'is speil, an' 'ad bin pulled 
fer makin' a rough-house. Dat'd make a lot uh de So- 
cialist sympythizers sore'n a boil an' play hell wid de 
Haywood vote tomorry. It'd about elect Alva, all right. 
But now yuh've gone an' cracked 'is conk, an' de whole 
game's queered. Youse mutts'U git yer needin's fer dis 

Job, all right, all right. Now make yer git-away 'fore 
Job Speer's bulls ^ts deir hooks onto yuh." 

There was a swift scattering, the thugs being glad to 
get away from such a disastrous job, yet fearful of the 
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consequences of their failure as implied in Ramsey's dire 
threat. 

Then it was that a watcher tardily bethought to call up 
police headquarters and report the assault, and, having 
recognized Debs and being aware of where he was stj^r- 
ing, called up the Sweet residence also and informed Mr. 
Sweet of what had befallen his guest. 

Before the police arrived Mr. Sweet had, with the as- 
sistance of his coachman and a neighbor, removed Debs 
in his carriage to his home, where ne placed him upon 
a couch in the Ubrary, and then summoned a physician. 

"Probable fracture of the skull," announced the doc- 
tor after a preliminary examination. The situation was 
hastily explained to him. "There'll be no speech by Mr. 
Debs at the Coliseum tonight," he declared. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

AT THE COLISEUM. 

A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver. — Proverbs 
XXV.» 2. 

General rebellions and revolts of a whole people never were encouraged; 
they are always provoked. — Burke. 

No rebellion is possible except against the true sovereign, the people; 
and how can the people be rebels against themselves? — Lamennais. 

Coliseum hall was crowded to its utmost capacity. Each 
seat was filled, the aisles were overflowing, every inch of 
mar^nal standing room was occupied; tne crush of hu- 
manity was so great it seemed that it would press the 
walls outward and cause the big building to collapse. 
And outside, althou^ vet early, thousands clamored for 
admittance which they knew was impossible, unwilling to 
relinquish their hope and return home, so great was their 
desire to see and hear Debs. Champa street was thronged 
for blocks in both directions, and the alley behind the 
building was densely populous. 

A strange quietude pervaded the vast auditorium. 
Hushed and heavy was the almost palpable power that 
held the throng in thrall. It was the intense calm of 
expectancy that at a signal would burst suddenly into 
the storm of applausive realization. 

On the street just before the portals of the hall, a band 
was crashing forth its brazen persuasion to the crowd — an 
influence no longer needed, for any extraneous induce- 
ment to attend the big meeting was now superfluous; but 
it was a good union band and persisted in putting in the 
full time specified by contract, however supererogatory 
might be the performance. 

At the Socialist local headquarters a few doors above 
the Coliseum, Secretary Tucker and the rest of the com- 
mittee busied themselves with many details that would 
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delay their departure for the hall until the very moment 
for the meeting to open. 

Meantime, Channing Sweet, at his home, in his ex- 
treme anxiety was imploring the physician in attendance 
to hold out some hope that Debs might yet be able to 
take part in the meeting. The doctor was passing his 
long, slender fingers with quick, nervous touch over the 
patient's skull in skillful enort to detect the crepitus de- 
noting a fracture. He shook his head with great posi- 
tiveness, and his eyes were very grave. 

"I find no fracture," he said, but the concussion evi- 
dently is so severe that it will require a week, at least, for 
Mr. Debs to recover sufficiently to be able to appear on 
the platform." 

There was finality in the tone of this announcement, 
and with a groan of despair Sweet turned to the tele- 
phone to call up the committee and inform them of the 
situation, that they might do what was possible to re- 
deem the meeting from utter failure. 

Consternation, naturally, seized upon the committee 
with the news of a calamity so unexpected and so com- 
plete at the last moment. It meant an ignominious fin- 
ish to a glorious campaign. For weeks this meeting had 
been widely advertised, with Debs as the chief attraction ; 
and now the drawing card must be discarded,^ and the 
Socialists would become objects of public derision. It 
meant also- a heavy loss of Haywood votes. 

There was no time to alter the arrangements, even 
were a satisfactory substitute possible. Tne crowd had 
come to hear Debs, and no other presence would appease 
it. But these were men accustomed to meeting emer- 
gencies and facing critical situations; quick to recover 
from dismay and prompt to act in' disaster. Fortunately, 
J. Edward Morgan and "Mother" Jones were in the city, 
and these would be able to salve the disappointment of 
Debs' absence and satisfy the crowd if any could. They 
were at the hall, and Secretary Tucker sent them an ur- 
gent summons. 

While this was being done, the doctor was working 
heroically to revive Deli, administering the most power- 
ful restoratives and applying every external agent of 
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resuscitation within the scope of his science. Just as he 
withdrew the needle after a hyperdermic injection of 
strychnia, Debs showed signiS of returning animation. A 
shuddering sigh escaped him, and then there was a long 
intake of oreath. The lips twitched, and there was a 
feeble fluttering of the eyelids. Then something like a 
sob came from his throat, as if a released soul were pro- 
testing against the pang of returning to the body, and a 
convulsive quiver swept that giant frame. 

The next moment Debs was sitting upright. Vainly 
did Sweet and the doctor strive to force him back to the 
pillows. As well might a Lilliputian attempt to control 
a Brobdingnagian as for an ordmary man to endeavor to 
restrain Debs when he was in determined mood. A clock 
in the hall chimed sweetly forth the hour of eight, and 
the sound seemed to clear the clouds from Debs bewild- 
ered brain and instantly to recall his powers of recollec- 
tion. A comprehension of this calamity, with all its 
tremendous train of disastrous consequences to the cause, 
flashed upon him. He lurched from the couch and stag- 
gered to the telephone. Getting Socialist headquarters, 
ne said to Secretary Tucker: 

"This is Debs. Am just starting for the Coliseum." 

Then he hung iip the receiver, leaving Tucker, who 
kjould not mistake Debs^ voice even over the wire, in a 
state of amazement not to be described. However, he 
did not permit this astonishment to render him inactive. 
Immediately grasping the possibilities of the situation, 
he hustled for the hall, taking with him Morgan and 
"Mother'^ Jones. 

Alternately pleading and commanding, the doctor 
sought to dissuade Debs from his desperate intention of 
addressing the meeting. 

"It will cost you your life," he declared. "Brain 
fever almost inevitably will result, and the conditions 
will preclude recovery." 

"So be it," was Debs' grim rejoinder. "Better death than 
dereliction in a crucial hour when the comrades are de- 
pending upon me. Haywood's life is hanging in the 
nalance, and gladly would I give my own to save him. 
His fate, and that of his fellow-prisoners, may be de- 
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cided bv the effect of this election. Three lives against 
one — who but a craven would hesitate in such a crisis?" 

Dete proceeded deliberately to dress while speaking, as- 
sisted by Sweet, most faithful of friends, who was in an 
agony of anxiety. Suddenly he wavered, but steadied 
himself by a mighty eflfort; then reeled again, and fell 
to the floor in a crumpled heap. The collapse was com- 
plete, and he was again unconscious. 

Tenderly they lifted the limp form and replaced it on 
the couch. 

"That settles the question without further discussion," 
remarked the doctor with obvious relief. "He'll not go 
to the Coliseum. Have him taken to his room and put 
to bed," he added, with restored authority. 

But the man of medicine had not reckoned with the 
indomitable spirit that informed the purpose of Debs. 
He was revived by the eflfort to remove him, and with 
dogged determination resumed the work ^ of dressing. 
After which, impervious to all entreaty, he insisted upon 
being driven to the hall. 

"Well, I'll give you a stimulant that'll help you to 
hold out," said the doctor resignedly, again producing 
his "gun." 

"Damn your drugs I" Debs exclaimed with impatience, 
waving away the svringe; then, turning to Sweet, "Let 
me have some whistey.'^ 

Sweet went to the dining-room and returned with a 
decanter. Twice Debs drained a large glass of the raw 
liquor. Slowly the color crept into his pallid cheek as 
the flush of dawn spreads over the eastern sky. 

"Nothing like the warmth of Kentucky's yellow wine 
to put heart into a broken man," he commented appre- 
ciatively. 

When they reached Coliseum^ hall, Tucker and his 
companions had found an impatient audience. Debs was 
overdue, and the crowd called for him insistently. Mor- 
gan mounted the rostrum and without introduction be- 
gan to speak. He compelled attention from the first, for 
Morgan was not a man to be ignored or even lightly es- 
teemed. And this night, inspired by its supreme im- 
portance, he made his master eflfort, a speech that meas- 
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ured up to the moment and voiced the need of the vast 
occasion. He was talking against time, awaiting the ar- 
rival of Debs. Bravely he battled the rising rebeUion 
as the swift minutes passed and still Debs did not appear. 
But even his extraordinary eloquence was not sufficient 
to the situation. The crowd was there to hear Debs and 
Debs alone, and him they demanded. They looked upon 
him as Haywood's proxy; and, besides, ne was — Debs. 
So they would tolerate no substitution. The voice of re- 
volt mounted to a mighty roar, like the sound of rush- 
ing waters, until the speaker's words were drowned in 
the deluge of noise. Tne crash of countless feet on the 
floor resounded like the roll of cannonading. Realizing 
he had lost control, Morgan retired. 

"Mother" Jones then stepped to the front of the stage — 
"Mother" Jones, the "guardian angel" of the mining 
camps and the idol of the entire industrial class. At 
sight of her fine old face, crowned with its white hair 
like a coronal of snow, the audience that had risen in 
revolt to a "standing army," subsided into their seats* It 
was a crisis demanding some adequate action to save the 
honor of the hour and keep the meeting from going to 

Sieces. "Mother" Jones decided that the only thing to 
was to make a frank statement of the facts. So in 
tones trembling with the intensity of her indignation she 
told of the dastardly assault — told it as only "Mother" 
Jones can tell such a thing— told it with a dramatic ef- 
fect that conquered the emotions of the crowd and drove 
it to fresh frenzy. 

"But Debs will be with you yet^ tonight," she de- 
clared. "Only death could make him fail you in an 
hour such as this. He may come at any moment." 

Even as she spoke, Debs, accompanied by the devoted 
Sweet, pushed his way into the hall. Instantly a burly 
body-guard was formed that slowly and with exceeding 
efiFort forced a passage through the pack of humanity 
from the entrance to the platform. He was recomized 
immediately, and the cry of "Debs! Debs 1 1 Debs 1 1 1" 
thundered from thousands of throats and merged into a 
single mighty shout until the explosion of sound seemed 
to shake and strain the immense structure and threaten 
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its destruction. The wildly cheering assemblage stood 
upon chairs, while men threw their hats into the air, reck- 
less of recovery, and women waved handkerchiefs until 
to one glancing down from the gallery the pit of the audi- 
torium looked like a colossal corn-popper filled with the 
white agitation of bursting kernels. It was a scene prob- 
ably without a precedent — ^the demonstration of a mob 
gone mad with hero-worship. 

It was a tremendous tribute to the MAN. 

Next day the Post had a long editorial leader about this 
meeting, written by Paul Thieman, from which the fol- 
lowing is extracted: 

"Overwhelmingly the largest meeting of the campaign 
was the Socialist rally addressed by Eugene V. Debs at 
Coliseum hall last evening. It was the only one with an 
overflow meeting in the street. The hall was packed, the . 
doors were jammed with tip-toe spectators, a crowd stood 
in the alley to catch an occasional word, and, while hun- 
dreds listened to speakers holding forth in the street, 
other hundreds — ^perhaps thousands — turned about and 
went home. Such a meeting would have been called the 
happiest moment of his life by Mr. Buchtel or Mr. 
Adams or Mr. Lindsey." 

Debs ascended the platform unsteadily, supported by 
a comrade on either side, and dropped weakly into a seat. 
The crowd cheered thunderously, and a wan ^mile spread 
over his battered features at the warmth of this welcome 
to his delayed appearance. The chairman of the meet- 
ing, A. H. Floaten, began his introductory remarks, but 
was immediately interrupted by an imperative call for 
"Debs I" Again he essayed to speak, and again was he 
silenced by that deafening demand. Composedly he 
waited for the tumult to subside. He had somewhat to 
say to these people, and he purposed to say it. 

"You'll get Debs a good deal quicker by remaining 
quiet,'* he coolly informed them. 

Then this man with an honorable jail sentence hang- 
ing over him proceeded with a sparkling]: speech, embd- 
Ijshed with many fine epigrams, in which he referred 
significantly to those rebels of revered memory^ the revo- 
lutionists of 1776, and told how "time has trfinsformed 
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these 'traitors' into the patriots and heroes of history," 
and added, "just as the jail-birds of to-day will be the 
birds of liberty of the future," closing with this effective 
climax: 

"I, who expect to be in jail, introduce to you a man 
who has been in jail, who will speak in behalf of a man 
who now is in jail." 

Then Debs slowly arose, majestic of mien, towering 
mountainously. His presence seemed the very incarna- 
tion of revolution. He spoke, and his voice thrilled the 
throng; it was like a bugle-blast calling the world to 
arms ; again, it was the voice of prophecy, triumphant as 
a trumpet on the field of victory. 

The crowd was in the grasp of the elemental emotions; 
a storm of cheers that swelled stupendously broke from 
the comrades for this man who through tne fierce con- 
flict of two national campaigns had held aloft the un- 
fading colors of their cause. 

. He seemed the prophet of progress, the apostle of ad- 
vancement, the harbinger of hope, the inspired evangel- 
ist of industrial emancipation. Here indeed was a Man 
with a Message, gifted with Saturnian speech, preaching 
the golden gospel of the Social Salvation. 

He spoke of human brotherhood, and his gentle words 
went out caressively to embrace all the comrades as with 
compassing arms. 

Then with swift metamorphosis of mood he became the 
Avenging Angel, with tongue like a flaming sword. He 
indicted Capitalism and crucified it for its crimes, nail- 
ing it relentlessly to the cross of his punitive scorn. He 
spoke with volcanic vehemence— a verbal Vesuvius he 
was, with scorching language pouring like molten lava 
from his lips. 

Then he said a tragic thing. 

"If they hang these men" — ^meaning Moyer, Haywood 
and Pettibone — "they'll have to hang me I" 

There was a premonitory murmur of applause, but 
quickly an awesome sense of the significance of this ut- 
terance, a comprehension of its potential consequences, 
came over the assemblage and checked the incipient 
cheer, smothering it to silence. It was fully known that 
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Debs was nothing of a "bluffer/' and that he could be de- 
pended upon to "mate good" on any promise. A real- 
ization of this formidable fact clutched and held that 
hushed audience like an omnipotent hand. 

Then he passed to the candidates, when indeed did ne 
"coin sentences that seared like sulphur-flames come hot 
from hell and weave of words a whip of scorpions to lash 
the rascals naked thro' the world." He excoriated 
Adams, exposing his pretense and presumption, but ad- 
mitted he had no shadow of a show to win. Next he gave 
attention to the clergyman Buchtel, high-priest of Capi- 
talism, the man who was to be. made governor by grace 
of Mammon and the suffrage of the slums. 

"The candidate of Wall street. New York, and Market 
street, Denver," he said. 

Language leaped like flame from his lips. His 
tongue was a lash wherewith to scourge the money-mon- 
gers who defiled the Temple of Colorado. 

Then he proceeded to a climax that lifted his listen- 
ers to the clouds, its splendid outreachings suggestive of 
a cosmic^ Titan, with one foot on time and the other on 
space, a-jugglirig with planets. 

He compared Buchtel to the high-priest, Caiaphas, and 
paralleled Haywood's persecution with the tragic expe- 
rience of the divine Proletaire of Palestine. He referred 
to Jesus the Socialist as the foremost economist of his 
time, and pointed out how Caiaphas was the prototype of 
the present-day ^ grafter, extorting tribute from the 
money-chancers in the Temple. It was only after he 
had scourged these scavengers from the sanctuary. Debs 
reminded his hearers, thus depriving Caiaphas of rich 
revenue from the concessionaries, that Jesus became the 
object of conspiracy, just as Haywood was made the vic- 
tim of a plutocratic plot when he threatened dangerously 
the interests of a corrupt capitalism. The issue then was 
purely economic, he averred, and the politico-religious fea- 
ture was mereljr a pretense, just as Haywood's enemies 
sought to disguise their murderous designs beneath the 
mantle of a putative justice. Jesus was guilty of teach- 
ing dangerous social theories — doctrines so dangerous that 
they are suppressed to this day in a capitalist-controlled 
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church. He had proved himself an "undesirable citi- 
zen," therefore was he marked for removal. 

Skillfully, daringly, the speaker led his listeners along 
the pathetic path of that sublime career, keeping the 
parallel always impressively present-^esus and Caiaphas, 
Haywood and Buchtel, — and told of how Caiaphas had 
engaged, under the emperor's patronage, to put a quietus 
on the Galilean tramp and squelch everlastingly his in- 
cendiary teachings; how after persecuting Jesus and his 
apostles and pursuing and torturing his followers, the 
high-priest in his declining days found all his efforts 
were futile and that he, himself falling under the dis- 
pleasure of his sovereign because of his utter and ir- 
retrievable failure, had worse than wasted his time, that 
all his intrigues were impotent and his life barren of 
results while the influence of the crucified Peasant of 
Palestine was growing stronger and ^ stronger and he 
was hailed more and more as the Messiah and as the de- 
liverer of the children of men. 

"It was in this painful and humiliating hour," Debs 
exclaimed in his exaltation, "as the last sands of life were 
slipping away and the light of the rising sun of Galilee 
shone full upon his paJlid face, that the baffled and 
despairing high-priest cried out from the depths of his 
agony, bom of bitter and crushing defeat, despite all his 
power and prestige and all the supposed weakness of his 
intended victim" — ^here the speaker lifted his hands in a 
dramatic gesture that sent a thrill through that great au- 
dience like a galvanic current — " ^Nazarene, thou hast 
triumphed I* " 



CHAPTER XLII. 

THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE. 

I stoop not, I, to catch the rabble's votes 
By cheap refreshments or by cast'off coats. 

— Horace. 

We arc bought by the enemy with the treasure from our own coffers. 
—Burke. 

It is by bribing, not so often by being bribed, that wicked ooliticians 
bring ruin on mankind. — Burke. 

Election day in Denver always provides a display of 
political debauchery unequalled elsewhere. And in the 
year of our Lord 1906, she eclipsed all her own former 
schedules of shame. 

And it could not well De otherwise when the ticket 
which the royal rescript of the allied corporations de- 
creed should win was headed by Buchtel and Gabbert, 
one of whom was as odious as the other was odorous, and 
of whom one prominent editor said: 

"They have laid the ermine and the altar-cloth in the 
mire that their corporation masters might pass dry-shod 
to the Land of Promised Graft; and tney stand to-day 
pleading for support in the name of the law they have 
outraged and the religion they have put to shame." ^ 

Buchtel the clergyman, high-priest of Plutus, joined 
forces with Bacchus and Priapus. Law was throttled and 
decency debarred, and the scum of the slums turned out 
to reel for one delirious day through a riot of drunken- 
ness and licensed lechery. 

Where Larimer street, like a living sewer, choked and 
festering with the foulest of human refuse, stretches its 
poisoned length across the citjr, polluting all other arter- 
ies of the corporate community, the l^stem finds the 
sinews of its unfailing strength. Here man bom to in- 
herit the earth has fallen as far from his primal estate 
as it is possible for the plummet of degradation to sound. 

803 
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It was in this harbor of horrors that the godly Buchtel 
craft, flying the black flag of political piracy from a staff 
surmounted by a golden cross, drojjped the anchor of its 
holy hope, held safely to its mooring by the wretched 
wrecks of humanity whose life-boat it had sunk. And 
from the sluggish current of this scummed cloaca, where 
drift the human derelicts, flotsam of failures from all the 
wide West, was towed the salvage of votes that was to 
make the feuchtel victory. 

The center of this corruption, where one may feel be- 
neath his feet the very heart-beats of hell, is the intersec- 
tion of Twenty-second street, where was situate the poll- 
ing place of Precinct 4, Ward 4, in personal charge of 
the notorious "Billy" Green, city detective and unoffi- 
cial but omnipotent superintendent of ^elections in the 
slums. Here creation crawls through slime, and the soul 
of man has not yet learned to stand erect. The listless- 
ness and lippitude of the denizens of this district mark 
their degraded and hopeless condition. They are the 
disinherited of earth, defrauded of their birthright, get- 
ting as their share of the world's wealth only the dross of 
value, the leavings of life, the excrement of existence, 
the contemptible sweepings from Society's basement floor 
— ostracised, outlawed, outraged — ^they find their place 
with all things rejected, wearing cast-off clothing, read- 
ingcast-off newspapers, living cast-off lives. 

These are the supporters of the System — ^the source of 
its strength — ^this ptomaine of the body social, "their 
blood the sewage of barbaric races.'' It is from such 
noisome neighborhoods, infested with the vilest of hu- 
man vermin — ^the rubbish-dumps of Society where mor- 
tal garbage is cast — where men become maggots, feast- 
ingon its foulness — ^that the System draws its sustenance. 

Those who look for Socialism amongst the canaille 
should know that these are the political faithful. The 
Socialist vote is cast by a superior class, and the parW^ 
button has come to be regarded as a badge of respectabil- 
ity and an emblem of intelligence-^the symbol of safety 
and decorum and decency — standing for social order, 
proper public deportment and clean personal living. The 
sans'cutotfe no longer consists of the rabid rabble, but 
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with a newer significance of name it comprises the more 
intelligent laborer, the self-respecting mechanic, the pro- 
fessional man who has learned to thmk, the small trades- 
man, the litterateur and the artist, the scholar and the 
philosopher, often the man of large means and equally 
large mentality. It is a fact that the lower the man in 
the industrial scale — the more deplorable his condition, 
the greater his need of amelioration — the more difficult 
it is to bring him to Socialism. More Socialist votes 
came this day from the select residence sections than 
were registered from Larimer and Market streets. The 
polyglot population of the latter locality have brains that 
are nearly thought-proof, and it would require full a 
thousand years of educative eflFort to make Socialists of 
such. 

It was a day momentous and destined to be memorable 
in the history of the Red State; a day that saw the for- 
tunes of the clan of Adams — the MacGregors of Colorado 
politics — ^go down forever in a vortex of votes. 

It was a singular situation that existed in Denver and 
one which conditions could not create outside of Colorado. 
The municipal election machinery in the hands of the 
Democratic administration was beiug manipulated to 
elect a Republican state ticket. ^ ^ 

AJva Adams, the plausible plebicolist who for so many 
years had prostituted Colorado to the lust of lucre and 
enslaved her to the corporations to serve his personal 
ends, was in his political death-struggle and fighting with 
the desperation of a dog-doomed rat His arch-enemy 
and chief-destroyer, Robert W. Speer, complacently 
watched the hoisting, by the hands of Republican allies, 
of the cap-stone of the temple of his own triumph. 

Speer was a Patterson protege, grown more powerful 
than his patron. He had rebelled against the ratterson 
rule, deposed the dictator, and placed himself upon the 
party throne. 

To be sure, the last Democratic state convention had 
formally read the Speer faction from the party and offi- 
cially recognized tne Patterson machine as the legiti- 
mate Democratic organization. But Speer, secure in the 
impregnability of his position, smiled serenely at this in- 
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eflfectual action and continued to dispense authoritative 
decrees. 

The virtuous and victorious Speer Democracy assumed 
an attitude analogous to that of the Episcopalians, who 
assert that theirs is the Mother Church bv the integrity of 
apostolic succession, and when asked Where was the 
Protestant Episcopal church before the Reformation?" 
reply with tne insinuative interrogation, "Where was 
your face before you washed it?'' 

So Adams the aspirant, with a discredited Warwick 
and divested of a large proportion of his following, was 
as impotent as a viper deprived of its venom. 

Speer possessed a really first-class brain and had won 
to power through sheer ability, being quite the most 
capable politician in Colorado. He was the ideal polit- 
ical captain, generous and good-natured and largely lik- 
able, big of body and big of heart — a good feuow and 
a good grafter. And his leadership promised perma- 
nency, for fidelity to his friends was one of the chief 
elements of his strength. Without this saving quality of 
sovereign loyality, not a composite of Napoleon and 
Machiavel could enduringly reign as a political boss. 

From beginning to end this election was a flagrant 
farce of popular suffrage, marked hy the most glaring 
fraud and brazen brutality that ever disgraced any Amer- 
ican municipality. These outrages were most open and 
numerous in that part of the city lying east of Seven- 
teenth street, and south of Lawrence to the railroad 
tracks, known as "Green County" from its being the 
field of "Billy" Green's operations. It was literally a case 
of voting "early and often." Floaters were voted in flo- 
tillas, repeaters worked in relays and made the rounds of 
he polling places, ballot boxes were stuflFed and substi- 
tuted, voters and election watchers were, intimidated to an 
extent that voided all volition, and even the face of 
these ridiculously obtained returns were falsified. 

Corruption headquarters were at the Windsor hotel, 
where floaters and other "fixed" voters had been taken 
t^e night before to receive instructions from Green and 
his lieutenants. To prevent possible duplications or other 
annoying complications, each man was given a slip of 
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paper bearing a nanie, and "This is the name you are to 
vote," he was told. ''Vote as many times as you can — 
every ballot you get into the boxes means a dollar for 
you. Judges and clerks of election were Green satellites 
and the poll books had been carefully prepared in ad- 
vance, so there was no difficulty in voting the names thus 
distributed. 

Burly bouncers were detailed to eaxih polling place to 
throw out meddlinff Socialist watchers and officious rep- 
resentatives of the League for Honest Elections, as well 
as any citizen who looked as if he might be so imreason- 
able as to vote for any gubernatorial candidate except 
Buchtel. 

Because of the clerical candidate's strength in this ter- 
ritory, that picturesque pioneer and amiable satirist, 
Judge James B. Beliord, whose §ame-cock oratory and 
incendiary thatch won for him m the olden days the 
sobriquet of the ''Red-headed Rooster of the Rockies," re- 
christened "Green County," calling it the "Holy Land," 
and designating particular localities of especial disrepute 
as "Joppa," "Jerusalem," etc. This whimsical irrever- 
ence caught the popular fancy, and the ironical misnomer 
seemed destined to endure. 

It is no sound argument against the female franchise 
that in Colorado, where she has full suflfrage rights, 
woman is one of the most discordant elernents and cor- 
rupting influences in politics. Newly acquired liberty in- 
variably is abused, as witness the demoralization of the 
national electorate by the enfranchised negro. This is 
the inevitable penalty society pays for its tyrannies. 

This election d^ the political intrigante was more 
than ordinarily in evidence — a triumpnant tribute to 
ministerial popularity with the "gentler sex" in Denver, 
which in proportion to its population has more churches 
and less religion than any other city in the coimtry. 

Market street poured forth its pollution, the cribs in 
that avenue of Abaddon all day spewing their devil's 
spawn into contiguous polling places. These harlots were 
herded and driven through the streets like any four-footed 
animals — veritable sheep of shame — ^by their masters the 
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macquereaux, and made to vote the Buchtel ticket as the 
price of continued protection. 

Any witness of this abominable'^work must have felt 
the full force of Debs' declaration of the night before 
that the priestly politician was "the candidate of Wall 
street, New York, and Market street, Denver." 

" 'Rah for Buck^ — he's de boy fer us I" shouted one 
drunken Jezebel, and her comrade cyprians chorused the 
cry with enthusiasm. 

They drank and cursed and fought and exposed their 
vile persons to the public vision. Their foul tongues 
tainted the air, and their depraved presence insulted the 
open eye of day. 

And the reputedly respectable feminine element also 
was out and quite as aggressively active. They button- 
holed the masculine voters and plied them with liquor 
and burdened them with a profusion of promises. In 
the interests of their respective candidates they bought 
votes and begged votes, and lavished their blandishments 
upon low men whom other days they would disdain as 
the dirt beneath their feet. And many — very many— =- 
were that evening sent to their homes singing ribald 
songs and with feet hanging out of their carriages. 

The Socialists formed one of the liveliest factors of 
this election, even as they had been one of the most en- 
ergizing influences of the campaign. They were making 
a tremendous eflfort to pile up a bi^ Haywood vote, well 
knowing how favorably such a showing would affect their 
candidate's chances at his trial. The Adams workers 
were making desperate but futile endeavor to capture a 
part of the Haywood following by pointing out the im- 
possibility of electing Haywood and the deferable conse- 
quences of a Buchtel victory, adding by inference that 
Adams was quite the lesser of two very evident evils. 
Their efforts were wholly wasted, for the Socialists only- 
repeated their imprisoned leader's ringing words of "No 
compromise I" 

"We want no Democratic detergent for Republican 
rottenness!" they cried. 

Lindsey, too, 'was fighting gallantly in the face of cer- 
tain and overwhelming defeat. He was favored with. 
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much sympathy, but very few votes. He^ was doomed to 
fall far behind Haywood and come out in the count as 
an "also ran/' He was to learn that personal popularity, 
however great, though aided and abetted by the surpass- 
ing managerial ability and silver-mounted eloquence of 
Col. Jack Faw and the energetic press-agent work of 
"Doc" Sowers, was impotent when opposed to the power 
of political organization. 

'l)oc" Sowers, meeting Shoforth in the lobby of the 
Albany hotel, where Lindsejr had his campaign head- 
quarters, discussed the situation with him and quoted 
Gompers' specious argument about "voting in the air." 

"If you fellows'll throw your strength to Lindsey," he 
said, "we can elect the judge. It's your only chance to 
escape BuchteFs brutal clutches. You simply throw 
your votes away when you ca^t them for Haywood." 

"No ballot cast for a righteous cause was ever lost," 
Shoforth solemnly replied. "Were the early Abolition 
votes wasted? The eflFect of such votes is cumulative. 
Was the steadfastness of the Christian martyrs unavail- 
ing? You consider only the proximate; we are build- 
ing for the future. The moral effect of a heavy vote is 
very great; and solidarity is something — everything. 
Every vote for Socialism is a paving-stone^ in the path 
of Progress, over which the Cause is advancing to inevit- 
able victory. And our gain, however small, is always a 
net gain — ^permanent; we never lose any ground, for our 
movement is revolutionary, and Babeuf tells^ us — ^which 
assertion is proved by the philosophy of history — that 
'revolutions go not backward.' And we never are dis- 
couraged by defeat, for, as Madame Swetchine has said, 
'Revolutions use one to seeing in the vanquished of to- 
day the victor of tomorrow.' But, strictly speaking, we 
never have been defeated, for we always gain at least a 
little, and every gain is in the nature of a victory." 

"Well, of course the doctrine of Socialism^ is all right," 
conceded Sowers, who was a pretty clear-sighted fellow, 
and fairly tolerant withal ; 'T^ut what we most need is im- 
mediate reform, and — " 

"Socialism is not a doctrine — ^it is a destiny," Sho- 
forth interrupted. "And there is no such thing as re- 
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form; revolution is the only remedy. What is called re- 
form is only a sop to the popular demand when it 
grows too insistent — merely a concession to delay the 
march of universal justice. ^ Whatever is wrong can't be 
reconstructed and modified into right; elimination is the 
only logical relief from any evil. Why should we consent 
to compromise with an abuse instead of destroying it?'' 

During this discussion they had taken a tour to the 
"Holy Land" to observe operations. They saw that fraud 
still was rampant and force still regnant, and that Buch- 
tel thereby would be Ihe next governor of Colorado. At 
the polling place in Precinct 2, Ward 4, things were be- 
ing carried with a high hand by Bill Morley, city detec- 
tive, and Con Keleher, notorious dive-keeper and Goliath 
of the political Philistines, known to tne under-world 
as ''Coony the Fox.'' Outside they met the Rev. H. W. 
Pinkham, watcher in that precinct for the League for 
Honest Elections, who had just been forcibly ejectra from 
the place for no apparent reason except that he remained 
awake. 

"What we need to curb this fraud," declared the Rev. 
Mr. Pinkham, "is voting machines." 

"Aw, what's the use?" growled a disgusted Democrat 
who had been considerably disfigured in an attempt to 
vote. "They'd turn out to be 'educated' machines, and 
'Billy' Green'd train 'em to register only Republican 
ballots." 

"Thus showing that the machines possessed almost an 
old-party workingman's intelligence," was Shoforth's 
quick thrust, and the pessimist subsided into glowering 
silence. 

Just then James H. Causey, watcher for the League in 
another precinct, came alon^, looking as if he had re- 
cently called Jim Jeffries a liar. 

"Of course a certain amount of evidence of preparation 
is to be expected in these elections," Causey mournfully 
remarked in muffled accents from the depths of his deli- 
gation. "I'm not unreasonable in such matters, and I 
wouldn't have said a word if the ballots hadn't been 
typewritten." 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

EFFECTING AN ELECTION BEFORM. 

No people can be said to govern themselves whose elections 
are controlled by force, fraud or fear. And the people who do 
not govern themselves are slaves. No people are wholly civi- 
lized where a distinction is drawn between stealing an office 
and stealing a purse; no truly honest man will be satisfied with 
an office to which his title is not as valid as that to the home- 
stead which shelters his family, and to him who knowingly 
holds an office obtained by fraud, force or chicane will be ap- 
plied the language of the dramatist to a usurper of old: "Now 
does he feel his title hang loose about him, like a giant's robe 
upon a dwarfish thief." — ^Judge John M. Lassing, Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, in opinion in Louisville contested election 
case. 

But is it not some reproach on the economy of Providence 
that such a one who is a mean, dirty fellow, should have 
amassed wealth enough to buy half a nation? Not in the least; 
he made himself a mean, dirty fellow for that end; he has 
paid his health, his conscience and his liberty for it; and will 
you envy him his bargain? — Mrs. Barbould. 

"Have you the time, Shoforth?" 

There stood "Honest Bill" by his side. 

The rogue grinned impudently, his cigar cocked up- 
ward at a rakish angle in the corner of his mouth. 

This was the first time Shoforth had met the pick- 
pocket since the laying of the Shriners' Temple corner- 
stone, the day following which event his purloined purse 
and watch were returned to him by messenger. 

"Have you plenty of time this afternoon, 'Old Hon- 
esty'?" Shofortn inquired in turn. 

"Got all there is on the clock,"^ Bill leisurely assured 
him, shifting his cigar by rolling it between his t^eth. 

"Wish you'd come with me, then," said Shoforth. 
"I'm makmg the rounds to gatner evidence of election 
* frauds." 

811 
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"Been gathering a little in that line myself," Bill glee- 
fully announced, displaying a bundle of typewritten 
papers. 

^^What's that?" inquired Shoforth with interest. 

"Oh, nothing much," the crook coolly returned. "Only 
'Billy' Green's 'lists.' I touched him for 'em over in the 
Fourth precinct a bit ago. If I'd got 'em earlier it 
would've impeded the election qiiite a little. Don't vou 
give me away to your friends at headquarters, 'Doc' — 
Sowers had been on the police run several years, and Bill 
knew him well — "or I'll be either run in, or run out." 

Beckwith, who retained his residence in Denver while 
looking after his mine in Gilpin county, approaching in 
his automobile at this moment with Weiler seat^ be- 
side him, sighted the trio of trouble promoters and halted 
where they stood. 

"Jump in, boys," he invited. "I'm going to make the 
rounds of the rea-light district and see how things are 
being done, then I'm going up into my own ward to vote. 
The plutocrats' plug-uglies are raising a crop of merry 
young hell up there, I hear, and there'll probably be 
something doing. Weiler, here, had a run-in with 'em, 
and failed to vote. He'll tell you about it as we go along. 
Yes, you too. Sowers — hop aboard — there's room for you 
to squeeze in back there." 

"Where's the express wagon?" asked Bill of Shoforth. 

"Express wagon?" echoed Shoforth, puzzled by the 
question. "What d'you mean?" 

"Why, you said you were going to gather evidence of 
election frauds," Bill explained, "and considering what's 
going on to-day, you'll need a special conveyance to take 
it away." 

"What happened to you, Weiler?" Shoforth inquired, 
when they were started. 

"Judges told me my name had already been voted,". 
Weiler related. "When I protested I was requested to roll 
mjr hoop, and given the pleasant alternative of being 
'kicked in the eyebrow.' " 

"What did you do then?" Sowers asked. 

"Well, now, what does my reasonably neat personal ap- 
pearance indicate that I did?" Weiler inquired by way of 
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reply. "You don't notice any evidence of a pedalian as- 
sault upon my eyebrow, do you? I'm not above accept- 
ing ffood advice/' 

^^ Who's dodng the bouncing act up there?'* masked 
Beckwith, his jaw setting with suggestive grimness. 

"Several of 'em," Weiler informed him. "Cal Ramsey 
and a bunch of his bullies. After the Debs fiasco yester- 
day Ramsey sold out to the Speer crowd." 

"Cal Ramsey, eh?" Beckwith commented, in his grey 
eyes a glint like polished steel. "Well, we'll go up and 
try his case when we've looked around a bit down here." 

Everywhere they saw the same brutal authority of 
force, executed sometimes by the municipal police, at 
other times by ununiformed thugs. Not a vestige of the 
rights of citizenship remained to any voter. Those who 
could not be bougnt were bullied. 

It was a fitting finale to a campaign of unprecedented 
corruption. 

"And this is popular government!" Beckwith ex- 
claimed. "Popular government, that derives its powers 
from the expressed will of a sovereign people ! Never be- 
fore have I guite appreciated what must have been the 
feelings of Diderot when he said, 'To have slaves is noth- 
ing; but that which is intolerable is to have slaves while 
calling them citizens !' " 

"Popular government is a popular fallacy,'' Weiler de- 
clared. "There is no such institution, and it never was 
intended that there should be. The people are told they 
have popular government, in order to silence their de- 
mand for it. And the amazing thing is that a majority 
of them believe it I Under this make-believe democracy 
of ours, which indulges us with the childish farce of 
franchise, permitting us to play with our ineffective bal- 
lots as with puerile toys, we have no more actual voice 
in the operation of government than we have in ordering 
the processions of the planets. Silly — silly! Our votes 
are voided before they are cast. Our very system of elec- 
tion, by design, precludes the principle of popular gov- 
ernment. Denied direct suffrage, we don't even have any 
choice as to whom our proxies shall vote for. Our presi- 
dential candidates are nominated by delegates sent to 
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convention under instructions from a political boss, who 
has made the best bargain possible. Then the candidate 

E referred by the predatory powers is awarded the office 
y an electoral college, a result of which method is to bo 
observed in the 'crime of '76/ In the election of United 
States senators we are not even indulged with the dteap 
farce of a pretense of popular choice, but the selection 
is arbitrarily made by legislators whose votes are put up 
at auction, as in the cases of Hanna, Clark, and other 
millionaire 'statesmen/ The wise ones have no wish to 
put the power of ffovernment into the hands of the peo- 
ple, for proof of Tmich note their bitter opposition to llie 
idea of direct legislation. The perennial problem and 
perpetual struggle with the masters is to retain the reins 
and prevent any part of the governmental function from 
passing to the masses.^ In Colorado, as you can see, poli- 
tics has been systematically commercialized ; the value of 
citizenship is counted in dollars, and the cost of carndng 
this election has been computed to the nice exactituae of 
the single cenf 

"I understand," said Beckwith, giving the steering 
wheel a turn that whirled them around a corner with al- 
most millionaiTe recklessness, "that when the primaries 
were being primed the word went forth that there was 
to be elected a legislature that would send Simon Gug- 
genheim to the United States senate. The instructions 
were imperative, as the goods had been paid for in ad- 
vance and the order must be filled." 

"Think of it I" Shoforth interjected, with a bitterness 
unusual to him. "Simon Guggenheim a member of the 
United States senate from Colorado, what time the state 
is dotted with dismantled reduction plants — grim monu- 
ments to the power and greed of the Smelter Trust." 

"Which reminds us," remarked "Honest Bill." "of the 
saying of Rojas that 'there is no place so high that an 
ass laden with gold can not reach it.' " 

"And the intolerable insolence of official power 1" Beck- 
with exclaimed. "Why, it looks as if we'll have to emi- 
grate to Russia in order to get a breath of freedom." 

"And that's not hyperbolic, either/' Weiler remarked 
in his quiet way. "Possibly the tyrannies and brutalities 
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this day in Denver do not exceed those of the czar's do- 
main, but in the Cripple Creek and Telluride districts 
have been done things that wouldn't be dared bjr the 
Muscovite masters. In Russia the task of tyranny is one 
of considerable care, for, unlike our own populace, the 
masses there are aware of their enslavement and in con- 
sequence the empire is rife with revolt. In that unfortu- 
nate country there is no constitution to be spit upon ; no 
Declaration of Independence to be read one day of the 
year and disregarded the other 364; no Fourth of July 
celebrations to make the people forget their wrongs, no 
stripes upon the flag to distract their attention from the 
stripes upon their flesh. There the multitude cherish 
no childish Santa CJaus myth of patriotism that sancti- 
fies ofiicial shame and deifies the dregs of manhood that 
over their bended backs with a staff of gold climb to 
places of power. No fable of freedom charms them into 
content wath their condition and a reverence for their 
chains, but instead they are frankly told they are sub- 
jects and that they must continue to submit. There is a^ 
/l5oint beyond which the conscious slave can not safely \ 
I be oppressed, but the endurance and forbearance of th^.^' 
(^iberty-deluded serf is limitless. The Russian system of 
vassalage is barbarically rude, crude and vexatious; our 
own method is much more clever and effective. The 
r difference is that between the highwayman and the confi- 
(^dence man. 
^"The sensitive American public shudders at reports N 
of crimes and cruelties in the far-off land of the Roman- 
offs, and declares that the^ civilized powers should com- 
bine to destroy that barbaric despotism; but it reads with 
callous composure of the greater atrocities perpetrated in 
Colorado. It is purely a matter of perspective; in all ^ 
things proximity destroys the sense or proportion. This 
indifference to contiguous political conditions is one with 
that 'foreign missionary' spirit which sends its money to 
provide overcoats and mufflers for the benighted Hotten- 
tots and palm-leaf fans and ice-cream freezers for the un- 
redeemed Eskimos, what time in the same block, perhaps, 
women and children are perishing for want of a paltry 
crust." 
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"But why is the social situation worse in Colorado than 
elsewhere?'^ asked "Honest Bill/' "Why, under identi- 
cally the same system, should industrial wrongs here be 
intensified?" 

"For the analogous reason that the same thermometer 
will register varying degrees of temperature," Weiler re- 
plied. "In Colorado, where the natural concentration of 
the sources of wealth makes possible the concentration 
of power, with its inevitable injustice, consequent condi- 
tions breed brutality as filth breeds flies." 

The party took a turn through the tenement district, 
where half-naked and ill-nurtured children swarmed like 
insects over the dirty pavement, while their parents were 
being voted to order in docile droves. 

"These are the people to whom our president sounds 
his benevolent v/arning against race suicide," Weiler 
commented. "Fecundity is further encouraged among 
a class that already breeds like hares in their hutches, 
that 'the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of the 
poor' miay provide an unfailing supply of material for 
the insatiate maw of the industrial mill that grinds hu- 
man flesh and bone into profit to feast the greed of the 
masters. Napoleon was franker than Roosevelt when he 
sought to stimulate reproduction among the sodden peas- 
antry by declaring that the greatest woman in France 
was she who produced the greatest number of soldiers 
for the imperial legions that upheld his blood-stained 
glory. Ou^ president places a premium upon the crime 
of procreation under unfavorable conditions, in order that 
a steadily increasing stream ^ of recruits may swell this 
army of vernile voters by which the Ruling Robbers per- 
petuate their power. Quantity is the desideratum, 
though at the expense of quality, for the vote of a de- 

?;enerate is worth as much as that of a demi-god. In 
act, an offering of noble offspring is unacceptable to the 
dynasty of dollars, for it means a manhood and an in- 
telligenca that engenders and directs revolt. In Chicago 
a short time ago the barbarian masters sent to the peni- 
tentiary a gentle old man because he taught the science 
of eugenics — ^because he sought to bring society to the 
breeding of a better race, and proclaimed in print the 
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horrible heresy of the right of every child to normal 
birth." 

"Where's your voting place, Beck?" inquired Shoforth, 
when the tour was ended. 

"Mississippi street and South Pennsylvania avenue," 
Beckwith answered, steering his machine on an eastward 
course. "Ward 13, Precinct 13." 

"Nice lucky number, I must say," quoth "Honest 
Bill." "No wonder there's trouble in such a hoodoo home 
as that. Bet the machine breaks down before we get 
there." 

As they approached the Albany hotel. Sowers signified 
a desire to aebark. 

"What's the matter, 'Doc'?" inquired "Honest Bill," 
with his customary impertinence. "Your feet frost- 
bitten?" 

"What do you mean?" asked Sowers. 

"Oh, nothing," replied Bill, "only we're going to open 
a jack-pot of trouble in Beckwith's 'Lucky Hollow,' and 
hoped you might sit in the game without a foot-warmer. 
Do you stay?'" 

"Do I?" returned Sowers, with true sporting enthusi- 
asm. "Sure as three of a kind beat two pair," and he 
settled himself into the seat again. 

"We've got a full house, anyway," said Beckwith with 
satisfaction, as he noted the number of occupants of the 
car. 

"Ramsey'll have to have a pretty strong heart action 
to buck this bunch " Bill remarked as they neared the 
polling place. And, indeed, it was a formidable party. 
Beckwith, although not of more than average stature, was 
built like a prize-fighter. The tall and supple Sowers in 
the days when he was a reporter had been reckoned the 
best rough-and-tumble scrapper among all the fellows of 
the craft. "Honest Bill" was set up like an athlete, and 
his reckless air promised he would give a good account of 
himself in any encounter. As for Shoforth, a better 
man for his inches would have been hard to find. Weiler 
was an unknown quantity in physical combat, but at 
least he added to the numerical strength of the party. 

Near the entrance to the polling place Shoforth no- 
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ticed several men whom he recognized as Socialists, andi 
mentioned the circumstance to Beckwith. 

"I telephoned ihem to be here," the latter tersely in- 
formed him. "They'll follow us in.'/ 

"Name's been voted," one of the judges announced 
when Beckwith presented his ballot. 

"So?" Beckwitn softly responded. "Well, it's going to 
be voted again — see? 1 don't approve these proxy bal- 
lote." 

Behind a high railing sat Ramsey and his roughs, 
awaiting the si^al for action. Evidently it was given, 
for one fellow with a disappearing f oreheaa and an under- 
shot jaw arose and advanced threateningly. 

"Gwan, now," he ordered in torpedo-like tones. ^TBeat 
it sudden, yuh mutt, er I'll tear yer map." 

Ramsey remained seated. Unaware that the others 
were with Beckwith, he did not consider the altercation 
worthy his personal attention. 

Before the words were fairly out of the bully's mouth, 
Beckwith was inside the Kiilmg and the fellow was on 
the floor. 

"Gee 1 but that guy must've stepped on a banana peel," 
gleefully remarked tne irrespressime Bill. "And 1 11 bet 
the price of my vote that he s seeing whole constellations 
of cute little stars right now." 

Shoforth, quick to reinforce his friend for the inevit- 
able scrimmage, cleared the barrier with the ease and 
grace of a greyhound. 

With the first blow Ramsey had come to his feet like a 
flash, and now was at the front. 

'Tfou bi^ booze-fighting stiflp," said Sowers, who had 
his own private score against the ex-pugilist, "I've been 
laying for a chance at you for a* long time." 

Sowers was outside the railing, but Ramsey was close 
and the former's long reach was sufficient. He landed 
with precision on the point of the jaw, and Ramsey was 
down and disqualified. 

"Can I be of any assistance?" inauired "Honest Bill,'* 
affecting a foppish manner. The otners were too busy to 
make reply, but he evidently concluded that he could, 
and projected himself into the middle of the melee. 
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Weiler also was hard at work, and proved himself quite 
dexterous with his "dukes." The otner Socialists present 
joined in the exercises and added not a little to the en- 
joyment of the occasion. Beckwith's party considerably 
outnumbered the opposition, and it was a quick finish 
and a complete victory for Socialism. 

When it was over, "Honest Bill" adjusted his cuflfs 
with fastidious exactness, produced a white silk handker- 
chief and carefully brushed the dust of battle from his 
patent-leathers, then looked about for the lavatory. 

"There'll be two Socialist ballots cast in this precinct," 
Beckwith grimly affirmed. "Come on, Weiler, and get 
your vote m before the police arrive." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

BRINGING IN THE SHEAVES. 

The freeman casting, with unimrchaaed hand, 
The vote that ahakes the turreta of the land. 

— O. W. Holmes. 

When Shoforth reached his rooms late that afternoon 
he found the newest lodger, a petite and piquant young 
woman stenographer, taking the air upon the veranda. 

"Voted yet?" and there was an invitation to banter in 
his tone. 

"No," she returned, catching his spirit; "Fm waiting 
for some one to take me to the polls in an automobile. 
I've just moved, you know." 

"What's your old precinct?" Shoforth inquired. 

"Seventeen, of the Tenth ward," was the reply. 

Shoforth consulted his memoranda. 

"Polling place at Marion street and Tenth avenue," he 
said. "What ticket'U you vote?" 

"Socialist — if vou're the 'someone' to bring around 
that automobile," she smiled. 

Shoforth was not a politician, but a propagandist. 
Knowing that a superstructure without a foundation can 
not stand, he concerned himself not with the making 
of votes but with the making of Socialists, letting the 
votes follow as an inevitable sequence. He knew that a 
vote for Socialism was of no value unless cast by a Social- 
ist; for which reason, if no other, Socialist campaign 
committees never have a corruption fund. But the con- 
ditions were extraordinary, the situation was unique, and 
the campaign fever was fierce in his blood. He was a 
Socialist and a philosopher but he also was human, and 
just then was worn with much work; so he yielded to 
the temptation to swell the Haywood vote, and bargained 
thus : 
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"Well, Mias Cinderella, you're not likely to find among 
the political rustlers a pnnce easy enough to take you 
automobiling unless you can make up a party. Now, if 
I get a big go-devil, will you fill it with friends from 
your precinct who'll vote the Socialist ticket?" 

"Yes," she promised, eager for the ride. 

"Done!" and Shoforth went in to the telephone to 
order an automobile sent around. 

Disappointment was the result. Not a garage in the 
city had a machine that wasn't in commission, taking 
voters to the polls. Shoforth would have known this, 
had he given the matter a thought. He hadn't the slight- 
est idea where Beckwith might be, or he would have 
called upon him in this emergency. There seemed to be 
no solution of the difficulty. 

Then an inspiration came to him, and he called up the 
Melnotte residence. 

"Hello — that you. Miss Melnotte?" he inquired, with 
caution. "No, not formal, Jeannette— just wished to be 
sure, you know. Say, come around to No. Cali- 
fornia street with your automobile right away, won't 
you? Want you to take a party of young women to the 
polls to vote for Haywood. Thought that'd bring you — 
ha, hal One of them will be here, and the others you 
are to pick up on the hill. No, not your runabout — ^it's 
too small; bring your father's big devil-wagon. Leave 
the chauffeur behind — ^his room's better than his com- 
pany this trip— rhe'd simply crowd out a Socialist vote. 
You can drive the car just as well, anyway. And hurry, 
my dear, for the polls close at 7 o clock. We'll take 
dinner at Tortoni's afterward — you won't mind it's be- 
ing a little late, I know, under the circumstances. Beg 
pardon? Yes, that's it — ^goodby." 

Thus it was that the fashionable residents of the vi- 
cinity of Marion street and Tenth avenue were treated, 
to the surprising spectacle of Daniel Melnotte's big tour- 
ing-car, driven by the millionaire's oldest daughter, 
charmingly arrayed in the choicest confections of mil- 
liner and modiste, and frantically fracturing the speed 
ordinance, conveying a party of young women to the 
polls to vote the Socialist ticket. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THB REGENERATION OF RADER. 

Thanks to the gods. 
And to my ancestors, I'm rich enough. 

—Plautus. 

To one accustomed to the insular provincialism of New 
York, with its narrow streets and narrow minds and nar- 
row lives— even its petty iniquities only numerically 
great — ^there is something stupendously aamirable about 
the splendid bigness and broadness of the mighty West, 
with its wide horizons and its meridional heists. Here 
Nature finds expression in superlative exaggerations. The 
very air possesses marvelous magnifying powersr. And 
here the cramped soul can expand and stooping ideals 
be statured to new altitudes of nobility. More especially 
is this true of Colorado. All her products are of Brob- 
dingnagian proportions that by comparison dwarf to in- 
significance the dimensions boasted oy dther communi- 
ties. She manifests herself in magnitudes, from her 
Rocky Mountains to her revolutionary movements. Even 
her crimes axe magnificently colossal. 

So to the one who visits it for the first time this coun- 
try is a series of vast surprises. And this rule appUes not 
alone to natural features. Denver society is a revelation 
to those strangers whose reading has led them to suppose 
it has not evolved beyond the barbarisms of made-up ties 
and type-printed calling cards. Its universal savoir vivre 
is something unaccountable and elsewhere unknown. 
However recently acquired a fortune may be, its posses- 
sor is not apt to betray the manners of the parvenu. 
Colorado seems to be an immense social reduction plant 
wherein human crudeness is quickly converted into the 
finished refinements of fashionable culture. The atmos- 
phere appears to engender an infallible instinct for the 
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correct thing, to breed an affinity for good form. In the 
mid-continent metropolis the men and women of the po- 
lite world are as delicately discriminative and perfectly 
punctUious and show as minute a regard for the small 
niceties of social convention as the members of Man- 
hattan's swagger set. 

Of these conditions Jack Rader was fully cognizant, 
and it was with no little trepidation that he went to report 
Daisy Melnotte's coming-out ball. He had not expected 
such an assignment, and it caused him almost to regret 
having requested to be taken off the police run and put 
on general work. An excellent police reporter, he was al- 
together out of his element when reporting receptions 
and writing im pink teas and recording the details of a 
debut ball. He wondered rather resentfully why the 
voluble young woman who handled society couldn't cover 
everything in her department, so a man wouldn't have 
to take such an uncongenial assignment. How he wished 
it were a murder I 

Jack Rader was not of Colorado, and never could be 
made into a society man. Like Walton, he was wealthy; 
but unlike Walton, he had little use for money and 
found it an irksome possession. His nature was too 
fundamental for him to master in any degree the art of 
sybaritic living. He had entered the newspaper business 
because it afforded an excellent vent for his exuberant 
vitality, and he remained in it because he liked the 
work. He was a Kentuckian whose Irish father had 
started as a stable hand and become a millionaire owner 
and breeder of racers. Had the son followed his own in- 
clination he would have followed the track, but this 
Rader pere would not permit, insisting upon a profession. 
So Jack -was packed off to college, only to return home 
with all the promptness of a deported cat — disgraced but 
happy. He possessed ability in abundance but lacked ap- 
plicability altogether, and even his pertinacious parent 
was forced to admit he was not adapted to any of the 
studious professions. So, as is the rule in such cases, 
journalism^ was decided upon as the dernier ressort 
Rader senior consented to his son taking up newspaper 
work only on condition that he would steer clear of the 
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sporting department, with which the shrewd old horse- 
man was somewhat acquainted through its racing rep- 
resentatives. He didn't know about the police run. 

The rebellious Rader groaned in agony of spirit as he 
arrayed himself in evening dress for the Memotte ball. 
He appreciated the incongruity of such attire. He had 
done police until the stamp of the station-house was upK)n 
him, the atmosphere of the department went always with 
him, its spirit filled and swayed him, its lingo was as his 
mother language. He yearned for the^ comfort of his 
baggy trousers and the accustomed sack coat, and his 
lips longed for the touch of the stem of his weather-beaten 

He entered the Logan avenue mansion with misgiv- 
ings. He looked down the vista of the long ball-room 
papered in colonial buflF against which Marechal Niel 
roses were rarely massed, and the subtle vagueness of its 
color scheme bewildered his inartistic perception. The 
air was palpitant with perfume from the American Beau- 
ties at countless corsages, and it smote him palpably, 
powerfully. He was dazed by the dazzle of light from 
the great chandeliers. And what little of his senses 
which might have remained to him was lost in the maze 
of the mazurka — that intricate dance which Chopin revo- 
lutionized with his divine interpretations and invested 
with new significance while extending its forms. 

"May I see Mrs. Forsythe?" he inquired of the hostess, 
as if speaking to the man on the door. 

"I am Mrs. Forsythe," was the reply. She wondered 
at this unusual guest. She was not wont to meet re- 
porters who wore evening clothes. 

Poor Jack was hopelessly confused by the strange 
glamour of the scene. His surrounding vanished from 
his bewildered vision, and his astral being sped back to 
the station-house. 

"What's your alias?'' he questioned. 

A low laugh, full of manly melody, sounded at his 
side. To Jack it was like a rope to an exhausted swim- 
mer in a raging sea. 

"Mrs. Forsythe, allow me to present my friend Mr. 
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Rader," spoke Walton, and his mellow voice boomed like 
a multitude of bees among the blossoms. 

Mrs. Forsythe's gracious manner erased the poor fel- 
low's embarassment. These rich gentle-folk may not re- 
rcfeive the approval of the social philosopher, but it must] 
\ be admitted they are very pleasant people to meet.__y 
— **Jack and I were in college together," Walton ex- 
plained. "He had no trouble at all in getting through — 
matriculated at the front door one morning and gradu- 
ated over the back fence that night." 

Walton was the personification of social polish, and 
the uncultured Rader envied him his manner of elegant 
ease not less than the perfection of his personal appear- 
ance. 

The wearing of a full-dress suit is the severest test to 
which physicd man may be subjected, and few there be 
who can carry this sartorial monstrosity with any semb- 
lance of grace. Ai>ollo himself would appear awkward m\ 
fWich barbarous attire; if you don't believe it, just draped 
Vhis statue once with a swallow-tail and see. Walton was 
one of those rare individuals who look as if evening 
clothes were invented for them; and the drawing-room 
seemed his natural environment. He was faultlessly 
fastidious, but his was the elegance of impeccable taste 
combined with perfect breeding; the elegance not of the 
fop but of the gentleman. 

"Come, Jack, you must dance with the debutante," 
said Walton. 

Mrs. Forsythe raised her brows in well-bred surprise 
at this oflfense against the convenances by Walton, so- 
ciety's accepted arbiter elegantiarum. Secretly she re- 
solved that in future reporters should be carefully re- 
stricted to the reception hall or the library, and that the 
butler was to be especially instructed regarding strangers 
in full-dress. 

Rader followed his masterful friend, dismayed and 
protesting. He was unafraid in that life with which he 
was familiar, where human nature has all its raw edges, 
and was perfectly at home in the midst of a "rough- 
house"; but in smart society he was altogether alien. 
For all this, he was a fascinating fellow — ^black-eyed, 
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black-haired, white-skinned — as handsome a rascal as 
ever unwittingly broke a woman's heart. He maa much 
after the Gibson style of manlv architecture, and his 
physique rivalled even Walton s superb proportions. 
And, despite his long association with the police depart- 
ment, he was a genuine gentleman. 

Daisy was as diffident as her name. She was deliciously 
shy, unaffectedly demure — a refreshing contrast to those 
blase society creatures who have become a fixed type, she 
had not forgotten how to blush when blushing was need- 
ful. Harmonizing with the tender tints of her flower- 
like face were eyes as grey as an English dawn, while 
her cheek was the playground of distracting dimples. 
Her hair was a brown glory shot through with gold, and 
was piled upon her head like a mass of autumn leaves 
among which a thousand sunbeams lovingly nestle and 
linger. She was distinguished entirely by an exquisite 
daintiness, and even the sound of her skirts was like the 
rustle of rose-leaves. This modest beauty of hers lost 
nothing by contrast with the challenging charms of her 
imperial sister. 

Jack was socially crude, but he could dance — and 
dance distractingly. Daisy thought she never had known 
so nearly perfect a partner as he guided her through the 
gliding measures of the waltz. As for what Jack thought 
— ^well, he was unable to think anything coherently as he 
clasped her svelte form closer than need be and felt on 
his face her breath that was fragrant as fresh-cut flowers. 

Later as they sat through a dance in a palm-screened 
alcove, dangerously disposed in a tete-a-tete chair, Jack 
contemplated her pretty profile and said to himself that 
she was the incarnation of innocence. She was just the 
sort of creature to apfjeal irresistibly to the simple in- 
tegrity of his own guileless nature. Stooping to pick 
up the Valenciennes handkerchief which nad dropped 
from her bodice, his face brushed the great bunch of 
Jacqueminots she wore and he reverently kissed the red 
velvet of their petals and dreamed they were her lips. 
After that surrender he was less master of himself than 
before. Her voice habitually held a caressive quality 
that was very comforting, and it seemed to him her words 
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were the warblings of birds. He found her alluring, en- 
trancing, as adorable as an angel. The subtle influence 
of her simple presence, the very fact of such precious pro- 
pinquity, was intoxicating, witching his senses with the 
potency of wine. He leaned very close to her over the 
sinuous barrier of the S-shaped seat, and his expressive 
eyes spoke volubly his eloquent emotions. 

He suddenly had undergone a great psychic meta- 
morphosis, and Jack Rader would be the same man never 
again. 

When at last duty drove him forth into the winter 
night, there was summer in his soul and his heart was a 
garden redolent with roses. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE PRIDE OF PROGENITURB. 

They that on glorious ancestors enlarge. 
Produce their debt instead of their discharge. 

— Young. 

From yon blue heaven above us bent, 
The gardener Adam and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 

- — ^Tennyson. 

Shrewd Nature hath «t leveling way 

In totaling her sum; 
All princes came at first from slaves. 

And slaves from princes come; 
What matters then what our descent? 

The distance is not far 
From a linen-dustered Lincoln 

To an ermine-coated Czar. 

—Dr. J. B. WUson. 

"Out with it, you corn-cracking son-of-a-moonshiner!" 

Walton regarded Rader with brotherly affection as he 
delivered himself of this demand. It was several weeks 
subsequent to the Melnotte ball, and the chums were loaf- 
fing luxuriously in their apartments, it being Rader's 
"day off." Walton's lounging attitude and negligee at- 
tire displayed to advantage the extreme elegance of his 
form, as in cushioned comfort he blew faultless smoke- 
rings from his constant cigarette. When he spoke, al- 
though in chaffing fashion, the mellow words boomed 
like the deep melody of falling waters; and the charm 
of his dominant personality pervaded the entire place 
and swayed his companion's mood with a sovereign mag- 
netism. The latters mind evidently was heavy-laden, 
and several times he had started to speak but recon- 
sidered. 

"Well," burst forth Rader desperately and a bit de- 
fiantly, "I'm in love." 

"Sure," agreed Walton; "the symptoms are unmistak- 
able." 
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"And with Daisy Melnotte," Rader supplemented, with 
the tone of one making a remarkable revelation. 

"Of course," nodded Walton, puffing complacently at 
his cigarette; "that naturally follows* 

"She loves me, too," Jack went on. 

"Nothing surprising in that, either," Walton compli- 
mented. 

"But her father doesn't," the lover continued, lugu- 
briously. 

Walton laughed mirthlessly but still musically. 

"YouVe told me nothing unexpected yet, Jack," he 
said. 

"Nor does her sister," Rader added. 

"Same here," Walton confessed. "Neither of 'em have 
anv affection for me." 

Why, I thought — " began Rader in surprise. 

"Yes, of course," Walton broke in. "6ut recently 
there's been a readjustment of sentiment and a trans- 
fer — on her part." He had the look of a man who had 
shaken hands with a great sorrow. "She thinks no more 
of me now than she does of you — not so much, perhaps, 
since you are to be her brother-in-law." 

"That's improbable," Rader remarked gloomily, be- 
tween aggressive puffs at his battered pipe. "At present 
such relation seems very remote." 

"What's the obstacle?" Walton inquired. 

"Oh, a lot of fool notions about family," said Jack dis- 
gustedly. "Thev object to my blood, it seems, because 
it's a good healthy red instead of bein^ blue." 

"That's not so serious a disqualification that it should 
discourage you," his friend consoled. "How does Daisy 
herself stand on the subject?" 

"Oh, Daisy doesn't give a darn," Rader declared with 
rude but lovmg enthusiasm. "It makes no difference to 
her whether my family tree is mahogany or cottonwood, 
or whether it was planted before the Crusades or since 
Buchtel's election. She's a high trump, Dick, that girl is 
— the queen of hearts. It's me she wants to marry, not 
my, granddad; and if she should 'hecome my wife, I 
imagine she'd think a lot more of my posterity than of 
my ancestry. 
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"But Jeannette's got this bug about blood, and she's 
got it bad/' Rader went on. "And the raw part of it is 
that she's the business agent for the Melnotte Matrimo- 
nial Union and insists that the secretary shan't issue m© 
a working card. Says Her Majesty, 'Between us yawns 
the chasm of caste.' Wouldn't that jar your lid off? 
Say, the line of family talk that girl hands out is worse'n 
what my old man'd give about Blue-grass studs. She 
sets a lot of store by her great-grandfather, and that in 
these days when a fellow's lucky to have a father. Told 
her so, too. And I quoted Billy Brann to her to the effect 
that 'we can no more inherit integrity of character than 
we can inherit a fall out of a balloon, and that, anyway, 
after a few generations of promiscuous marriage tne 
product bears about as much relation to the original pro- 
genitor as it does to a rabbit. She informed mcj tiiat 
Brann was coarse, and chided me for (juoting him. I told 
her the idea of a long lineage was distastenil to me, be- 
cause it inevitably suggests the fact that all ancestry 
merges into apehood. It's said the Raders are descended 
from Milesian kings, and I'm afraid it's so. But am I 
to blame? I can't help it--I had no choice of ancestors. 
A cousin of mine — the family fool — ^whose bug is geneal- 
o^, once traced our line back until he struck a lot of 
distinguished desperadoes and titled thieves, and then 
I choked him offi To my mind it doesn't matter much 
how our ancestors got across the pond — steerage or first 
cabin — ^just so the cops didn't chase 'em down to the 
dock. Your folks came over in the Mayflower, Walton, 
while a couple of centuries or so later — I'm not good on 
dates — my governor crossed on a returning cattle-ship. 
Yet here are we two rooming together and like brothers, 
and wanting very much to be brothers-in-law. So, on 
the level, Dick, what does it all amount to?" 

"Oh, these family trees are all right, Jack, if they 
don't happen to be too shady," sdd Walton, smiling 
down patronizingly from his patrician heights. 

"What makes me sore," Rader resumed, "is not that 
pop and sis turned me down, but their rotten reason for 
doing it. That family doesn't belong in Colorado, Dick 
— ^they ought to move back to Charleston. That's one 
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thing makes me like this broad-gauge country and prefer 
it to 'my old Kentucky home/ Here where the founda- 
tion of many a proud fortune was laid by a good stroke 
in stage roboery and not a few of our self-made men 
' started the job by rustling cattle, the first families aren't 
apt to be hypercritical about ancestry. The rule is that 
a man's accepted for what he is; he stands on his own 
demonstrated merits, and rises or falls by what he can 
do — ^not by what some dead man did. If a fellow's ac- 
tions assay all right, he doesn't have to pedigree his 
grandfather out of a herd-book nor prove that his great- 
aunt was the mistress of a petty pnnce. 

"All this and more I remarked to Jeannette, I'm real 
handy with the hammer, once I get started. I told her 
I was born of rich but respectable parents, and that I con- 
sidered myself quite as good as any of these guys who'reN 
all swellea up over the fact that they have a bunch of 
/ancestors who didn't work. Why, if that's the stand0x3^ 
x6r social excellence, the hoboes of to-day will found the / 
f aristocracy of the future — ^that is, if hoboes perpetuaiej 
Jhemselves. Then I hurled the harpoon into those nice 
old Pilgrim parties who came over here in order" to wor- 
ship God according to their own consciences and prevent 
other people doing the same, and who indulged to 
the capacity of their azure abdomens in the gentle pas- 
time of burning old women and hanging Quakers. Oh, 
I put it on a-plenty, I tell you, and rubbed it in thor- 
oughly. She listened interestedly till I'd exhausted the 
subject, then quietly informed me that the Melnottes 
were of Huguenot stock and didn't think much of Ply- 
mouth Rock, either— didn't have to, you know. She even 
hinted that the arrogant descendants of those pioneer 
poultry fanciers haven't the real cerulean corpuscles, after 
all — ^that it requires a little admixture of Latin to give 
any blood the right blend. Well, that took the wind out 
my sails— or out 6f my mouth, rather. She's a regular 
witch for wit, that girl. 

"But really, Dick, this experience has made the sub- 
ject 6f ancestry a sore one with me. I hold my ancestors 
are as good as anybody's — they're all 'dead 'uns,' for that 
matter. They're fit only for fertilizer. For my part, I 
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wouldn't associate "with 'em. I'll always remember what 
Sheridan says about it in 'The Rivals': 'Our ancestors"^ 
are very cood kind of folks; but they are the last peo- 
(ple I shomd choose to have a visiting acquaintance with.' 
Sir Thomas Overbury had it sized up about right, to 
my notion, when he said, The man who has not any- 
thing to boast of but his illustrious ancestors is like a po- 
tato — the only good belonging to him is under ground.' 
A pretty reliable test of the worth of ancestors is the fact 
that their reputation won't help a fellow out any when 
he's hunting a job. I always applaud the Due d'Abrantes 
for saying, when asked as to his ancestry : 'I know noth- 
ing about it; I am my own ancestor.' And if ancestors 
are of so much consequence, isn't it then consistently bet- 
ter to aspire to be an ancestor rather than a descendant? 
For myself, though, I can see no particular merit^in rev- 
erencing one's ancestors — any chump of a Chinaman 
does that. I'm of a mind with Iphicrates, who, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, gave a fresh guy a proper call-down by 
saying, 'My nobility begins in me, but yours ends in you.' 
Instead of cherishing any foolish pride in my forefamily, 
nothing could please me more than that some modern 
Tiberius might say of me, 'He seems to be a man sprung 
from himself.' The chap who is arrogant of his ancestry 
is apt to be a descendant in every .sense; I prefer to 
ascend. That unerring old satirist, Dean Swift, touched 
the target when he said of one of these fellows, ' 'Tis 
happy for him that his father was born before him.' 

"Don't you think you've abused the aristocracy about 
enough to a fellow IDce myself who has a few ancestors 
of his own?" suggested Walton good-naturedly. **But 
as to the other, I got you into this trouble, so I suppose 
1^11 have to get you out; I never start anything without 
steying to the finish." 

^'Get me out?" questioned Rader in some alarm. '1 
don't see how you can, unless you get me out of love, and 
I can't say I want you to do that." 

"Now don't get nervous," his friend advised. "B^ the 
way, were you nervous at the ball?" — and a flash of mis- 
chief relieved briefly the melancholy of Walton's grey 
eyes. 
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''Was I nervous f' Rader returned. "Say, on the dead, 
Dick, I couldn^ have been any more nervous without 
having St. Vitus' dance. I'm not used to balls, you see, 
so I got all balled up." 

"You seem to have made pretty fair progress for such 
a diffident fellow," Walton drawled a bit dryly. 

"But how can you help me, Dick?" Rader reminded 
him, with boyish eagerness. 

"It's one of the ironies of fate," said Walton with a 
burst of bitterness, "that I have the power to win a wife 
for you but not for myself. However," he added in a sof- 
tened tone, "because I can't be happy is no reason why 
I shouldn't help you to happiness. Let your mind rest 
easy," he reassured him. I'll see to it that Melnotte 
consents to Daisy's marriage to you." 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

DEBS IN THE NEW NINEVEH. 

I have seen tome nations, like o'erloaded asses. 
Kick off their burdens — meaning the high classes. 

— Byron. 

Wealth conquered Rome after Rome had conquered the world.^Petrarch. 

Corruption is a tree whose branches are of an unmeasurable length. — 
Beaumont. 

Money nowadays is in high repute: money confers offices of state, money 
procures friendship: everywhere the poor man is despised. — Ovid. 

There is no slight danger from general i^orance; and the only choice 
which Providence has graciously left to a vicious government is either to 
fall by the people, if they are suffered to become enlightened, or with them, 
if they are Icept enslaved and ignorant — Coleridge. 

All the powers of plutocracy, all the resources of capi- 
talism, were being concentrated upon the effort to con- 
vict the officers of the Western Federation of Miners im- 
prisoned in Idaho; and it seemed that the tremendous 
force of these combined influences might turn the tide 
against them and sweep them to the scaffold. 

Then came the culmination in the decision of the 
United States supreme court in the appeal for habeas 
corpus; a decision which unequivocally declared kidnap- 
ing to be an act of legality that violated no constitutional 
prerogative of the person — a decision the remarkable 
character of which was relieved only by Justice McKen- 
na's drastic dissenting opinion. 

The situation called for some supreme action — some 
master stroke. 

"A congressional investigation of the conspiracy," de- 
cided Warren, and immediately wired Debs to come to 
CJiicago for a conference. The response was prompt as 
the cdl was urgent. 

"If a congressional investigation of this case is pos- 
sible, you're the man to manipulate it," Warren as- 
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serted when he had Debs closeted in his private office. 
"Will you go to Washington and undertake it?" 

"Can you ask?" Deba spoke reproachfully. "You 
know I stand always ready to do anything I can, even to 
laying down my own life, to save the lives of these com- 
rades. It is not pleasant to petition representatives of 
capitalism for a hearing, and 1 would do it for no con- 
ceivable reason except to save the boys. This life is beset 
with manv disagreeable duties, and we should meet and 
perform them with becoming serenity; should play our 
nands boldly and confidently to the very last — ^until the 
candles are blown out in this world and the electric 
lights turned on in the next." 

"Of course you understand," Warren pointed out, 
"there will be much criticism and many reproaches be- 
cause of your appearing before a capitalistic legislative 
body in the interest of the working class." 

"Yes, I know," Debs returned, a bit wearily. "The 
'mouth revolutionists' are certain to rebuke me for in- 
consistency and revile me for heresy. They may even 
call me a cowardljr traitor to the cause. But then I'm 
accustomed to misjudgments, traducement and abuse; 
these are a part of the burdens to be borne— or compen- 
sation, as you choose — of him who discharges his duty 
without concern for consequences. But the important 
thing is not to conserve my standing, but to save the lives 
of our comrades. The extraordinary circumstances not 
only justify this radical departure from our ordinary 
methods, but make it an imperative duty; a duty whicn 
I am prepared to perform, distasteful as it is." 

So to Washington went Debs on his momentous mis- 
sion. 

Washington, it should be remembered, is not only the 
headquarters of our national government but it is also 
the citadel of capitalism. It is the very heart of the Sys- 
tem, sending the blood of sustenance in a ceaseless cur- 
rent through all the arteries of predatory privilege. One 
may look upon it as through a crystal casing and see in 
its valvular vibrations all the mighty ,Aechanism of the 
master class in fullest operation. It is an epitome and 
a working model of present-day world-economics. 
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The modus operandi of our governmental machinery- 
proves our political system to be as pernicious as our in- 
dustrial system is iniquitous. One is the perfect com- 
plement of the other — ^the Siamese Twins of social dis- 
cordance. 

This verity was borne in upon Debs' observant mind 
with increased impressiveness every time he visited the 
national capital. 

It is pitiable to see the crowd of office seekers here and 
to think how few of them can possibly get any position, 
however trifling. Of course, with each new congress 
there is a change of the subordinate officers, and a num- 
ber of places under each of them are to be fiU^. Door- 
keepers and pages and assistant clerks and all that army 
of congressional menials which is mustered out at the 
close 01 one congress must be recruited and mustered in 
at the opening of another. But every place might be 
filled ten times over with the applicants and not half the 
material would be exhausted. There seems to be some 
kind of charm about public money that no other money 
possesses. Men who could make nearly as much at home, 
and build up a permanent business there besides, will 
drop everything and come to Washington and scheme 
and work and cringe to get a place not over-profitable 
and lasting only two years. They oftentimes lose money 
by it even when they succeed. Their expenses in com- 
ing to Washington are heavy; the cost of living here is 
nearly, if not quite, equal to that* of keeping the entire 
family at home, and the family has to be kept at home 
anyhow at an expense about as great as if the head of the 
house were there. Yet they don't think of this; they 
don't reflect .that when their brief term of office is ended 
a new man will step into their shoes and they must go 
home with impaired health, with unbusiness-like habits 
and extravagant ways, to begin life again and to build up 
from the ground the little business there which has been 
lost entirely through their desertion of it. 

If tliis IS the outlook for the successful ones, what 
wretchedness is in store for those who^ fail? They copote 
to the capital with perhaps the last little savings which 
could be scraped together, and that barely enough to 
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brine them here. They throng the lobbies of the best 
hotels, where congressmen are apt to congregate, waiting 
for a chance to buttonhole some man of influence and 
get him interested in their cause, and mortified every 
minute, if self-respect is left to them, to see how the 
great men dodge them and try to escape from them, and 
scheme to avoid introducing them to other great men; 
for the seeker after plax^e is to the congressman what 
the female book-agent is to ordinary mortals. All day 
long they are on their feet; hunting down their pre^, 
lounging about the door and in the lobbies at the capi- 
tol, aimlessly drifting hither and thither — for most of 
them do not more than half know what they want, and 
do not know at all how to go about getting it. They 
build a monument to Hope with the hard minutes and 
hours, but Disappointment will crown it with an image 
of Despair. «Tf . w - * 

A weary, wearing, wretched life they lead; and when 
it is over many of tnem carry back to their distant homes 
hearts that are broken, or at least cracked, so that all the 
milk of human kindness spills out of them and they be- 
come dry and arid and feverish and distrustful ever aftr 
erward. ' ^r.-^^-- 

Debs,^ passing on the opposite side of the street, saw 
one of these place-hunters dash himself out the front 
door of Willard's with ashen face, and lips strangely mut- 
tering, and hands working with clenched and unclench- 
ing fingers. There seemed to be a curse frozen into each 
stony eye as he staggered away, God knows whither or 
to what — maybe to a family waiting and hoping for 
his success as their salvation ; maybe to an alms-house or 
a poor-farm ; maybe to an open grave whose cold earthi- 
ness would warm a little with pity as it wrapped his 
feeble frame and weak old heart about. 

"Disappointment must be doubly dreadful, sorrow 
doubly grievous," Debs mournfully mused, ''here where 
the rich sunlight is so warm and the skies so divinely 
blue and the great white capitol rises over all into the 
pure yet hazy atmosphere, so beautiful, so light, so 
airy in its massiveness that one looks for it to float away 
among the clouds and return no more forever." 
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That evening Debs walked abroad again and saw the 
city and all- the sadness of its strange life beneath the 
carbon's revealing rays. And in the pitiful panorama of 
the restless streets he saw the tragedy and tne pathos of 
human existence epitomized — ^the dreadful drama of 
competitive society. And his great soul yearned over 
this oligh ted city, with so heavy a curse upon it, even as 
Jesus yearned over Jerusalem. 

There is so much unrest in Washington ; the spirit of 
the place is a longing and an unsatisfied spirit; its fruition 
is a Dead Sea apnle, full of bitter ashes. Everywhere, on 
all sides, are those who seek, but there be so few who 
find. All come bringing hope, but it is a forlorn hope, 
which can promise itself nothing; even as the statue of 
Liberty on the capitol dome is chained down into cold 
marble and is powerless to move. Elsewhere people grow 
hungry of heart, but it is not the consuming^ hunger 
they know here — a Promethean hunger of which even 
Hope becomes one of the ravenous 'roltures, and turns 
quickly to feed upon its own vitals. Elsewhere people 
grow lonely for companionship, and the heart hungers 
for love ; here the fight is for position, and the unsullied 
soul is staked against a paltry office, and the dice are 
loaded and the devil wins. 

In all this strange city with its crowds of passing peo- 
ple, one may walk hour after hour and not look upon 
one sign of vice or immorality. Perfect order is main- 
tained. Perfect decency in deportment is exacted. Tho 
man who staggers from^ drink or the woman who leers 
at you with a passing side-glance are not here— if they 
are you do not see them. Nor do you see knots of gam- 
blers on street corners, posing as Adonises of Sin to stare 
out of countenance the modest woman who passes. The 
semblance of morality is perfect, the externals of decency 
are as rigorously observed as were the canons of the 
Mosaic law by the pious Jews. 

''But beneath all this outward seemliness,'' Debs medi- 
tated, "I know there is terrible temptation, there is in- 
tense wretchedness, and there must be sin." 

Thinking upon these things, he had wandered far 
from liie city's populous paths — ^where each avenue is an 
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artery of the urban life wherein countless restless feet 
beat forever like a fevered pulse — and turned into a 
sequestered street where the obtrusive electric arc-lights 
were widely separated. 

"Fair as the city is beneath the moonlight," he said to 
himself, "strong as her pulse-beats throb in the crowded 
avenue, I fear me that the winking stars look down upon 
a community where the hearts are dead and where souls 
and bodies are the currency with which very many buy 
their daily bread/' 

And it could not well be otherwise. Rank above rank 
rise those who seek office, small or great, and sue for it 
at the hands of others. On every side are young girls 
whom poverty pinches, young men whose footsteps are 
do^ed by want and dire despair. On every hand is 
sleek and pampered wealth, crafty position, and dissolute 

Eower. Those 'who have climbed up have in their day 
een at the bottom of the ladder. They have not for- 
gotten the terrible thirst for office which once maddened 
them^ until conscience was numb, and decent pride was 
lost in the consuming anxiety for place. In the hard 
years which have seen them rise from* step to step toward 
the top they have grown callous by precept and example 
of those above them, and virtue and honor and integrity 
have become to them mere provincial products, brought 
up to the capital to be marketed along with canvas-back 
ducks and terrapins. They remember the price they paid 
for favors long ago ; now that influence is m their hands, 
they exact the same payment and think they but get 
back their own. 

This magnificent metropolis is a city without slums. 
It lacks that frank confession of human failure which 
squalid surroundings make to other municipalities. Here 
distress has learned to dissemble, life's wretchedness is 
gaily disguised, men and women wear their despairs 
jauntily. It is an invisible indigence, a dignified desti- 
tution, genteel in its gilded^ misery, that enables its vo- 
tive victims sometimes to die of starvation in expensive 
apartments. It is a strange, sad, tragic life withal, 
where crime is circumspect and sin is punctilious of the 
proprieties — a life that proclaims pretention its chiefest 
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virtue and robes with putative respectability the Gomor- 
rah of its guilt. 

"When I see the wide-spread neediness and the iinap- 
peased longing of all about me," Debs told his brooding 
soul this nitid night, "I wonder that the Potomac doesn't 
wash up the corpses of golden-haired maidens among its 
sea-weed." 

But there are few, if any, suicides — significant fact! 
Maybe the dead heart and callous conscience come in the 
long search for place before the final choice must be 
made; maybe the purchasers are many, and there is al- 
ways a gilded shame ready to snatch the wretched one 
away from starvation and cheat death of what he claims 
for himself. 

His momentary mood of apanthropy gone from him. 
Debs returned to the thronged thorou^fares converg- 
ing at the capitol, and stood once more amid the jostle 
of one of these teeming ways — fluent artery of the city's 
activity — and watched curiously the endless procession of 
himian entities that streamed through the street as an 
aqueous current sweeps its channel. 

He saw many soft eyes with dark circles under them, 
where tears had stained the peach-bloom. But he saw 
no squalor, no rags, no haste. Leisurely the well-dressed 
crowd went by, as if full content with life and searching 
only for its pleasures. But he looked in vain for a fair 
fresh' face ; for tho dewy lip and the meek -eye, downcast 
and half-hidden under modest . lashes. There was care 
on this countenance, expectancy or despair on that; and 
the hard lines of worldly wisdom showed plainly on fea- 
tures that should have tingled yet in young shame at the 
half-sweet warmth of a cousin's kiss. Outside, all was 
prim and decorous and proper — ^within, God only knows 
what of moral numbness, of reckless heart-siclmess, of 
spiritual death. Temptation and opportunity every- 
where — alas! poor human nature, how can it contend 
against both tnese! 

But not all are bad, not all are even weak, not all are 
tempted. Some there be who have naught to give,^ noth- 
ing to ask ; the devil can not seduce them to sell their own 
souls and bodies, or to buy those of others. Here and 
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there, amid all this miserable mass of selfishness and sin, 
even among the dregs of the departments, is some pure 
person whose untarnished nature shines forth like a 
white flower blooming in a bog. The sweet, the stain- 
less, the holy, the noble, all are here ; some in high places, 
some in humble station. There are those 'who meddle 
not with govemmeu't or rulers, who thirst after no social 
distinction^ hunger after no mammon. There are those 
in office high and low whose virtues or whose fitness for 
the place have put them there. With all these, duty is 
the one rule of life and moral obligations well fulfilled 
the beauty and glory of an exalted existence. They live 
forever in the calm while others are beaten by the 
winds. 

But the great horde here is a hungry horde, and the 
average life an unrestful one. From all over the land 
come nere the poOT and the needy, the weak and the in- 
sufficient, the unstable and erratic, the environmental 
misfits and vocational failures, those unable to adjust 
themselves to the social groove, human nondescripts, 
wanting they know not what — ^but wanting. Like a 
desert the city is to them, and a small office would be an 
oasis. 

The infinite pathos of it all rested upon the heart of 
Debs like a mighty^ burden. 

"I would not wish to be Asmodeus, even this one 
night," he murmured, torn with pity, "lest I disgraced h*s 
devilhood and stained his bright iniquity with a dropping 
tear.'' 



CHAPTER XL VIII. 

MEETING WITH A MAIDEN. 

My friend, get money; get a large estate 
By honest means, but get — ^at any rate. 

— Francis. 

Gold is the only power which receives universal homage. — Harris. 

There is one god whom Christians, Jews and Gentiles alike adore — ^that 
is money. — Hierocles. 

They who worship gold in a world so corrupt as this, have at least one 
thing to plead in defence of their idolatry — the power of their idol. This 
idol can boast of two peculiarities: it is worshiped in all climates, without 
a single temple, and by all classes, without a single hypocrite.— Colton. 

Debs succeeded in Washington. His fine geniality 
won for him friends in every quarter. Those most help- 
ful to him were Senator Carmack of Tennessee and Sena- 
tor La Follette of Wisconsin. In these two strong men 
he found sincere and sympathetic allies. It was Senator 
Carmack that Debs was most with during his stay in the 
capital, and they formed a lar^e liking for each other. 
To a comrade who sat beside him in the senate gallery, 
Debs gave his impressions of Carmack in thiswise : 

"While of course he isn't a Socialist, he's very demo- 
cratic and his heart beats warmly for the common people. 
He's the kind of man who can fully understand our strug- 
gle and sympathize with it. He has fire in plenty in his 
own soul ; is brave and honest, and has all the better quali- 
ties of the exceptional politician who can in truth be 
called a statesman." 

His estimate of some of the other senators was not 
so favorable, for he remarked to this same friend, as they 
watched at close range the maneuverings of these solons 
of capitalism: 

"The political dupe is purblind,^ and is easily hood- 
winked ; but the clear eye of a Socialist not only can pene- 
trate the cunning mask that overlays all the sinister 
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machinations of these mercenaries of the ruling class, 
but can readily fathom the very motive that prompts 
them^ in each particular performance to the galleries. 
The interests of the capitalist class are buttressed here, 
but visitors for the most part don't know this and what 
they conceive to be the majesty of this great hippodrome 
quite overawes them. Wnat a mighty metamorphosis 
there will be," he added, in a sort of prophetic ecstasy, 
"when this great chamber is filled with representatives of 
the working class, assembled in the interest of the whole 
people !'' 

^ Debs found^ Carmack's advice invaluable, and he re- 
lied upon it implicitly. To secure any action in this 
vital matter, a vast amount of quick ana quiet work was 
imperative-^uick, because congress was nearing its 
cloture ; quiet, lest the move be flanked and frustrated by 
the enemy. 

'The time now is too short for the passage of any 
measure providing for a congressional investigation," 
Senator Cfarmack said, "but it may be possible S) get a 
statement of the case admitted to record, which not only 
would place it conspicuously before the nation but 
would pave the way for an investigation by the next con- 
gress. To do this, however, it will be necessary to have 
heavy petitions from organized labor — ^the mora signa- 
tures the better. Give me this lever, and I promise to 
do all in my power to force an opening for the admission 
to the records of your request. Great pressure will have 
to be brought to accomplish this, for the thing can be 
done only by unanimous consent." 

Then Debs proceeded to an amazing achievement. He 
worked with feverish energy, resting neither night nor 
day. By means of the telegraph and the special delivery 
mail service, he put himself in touch with the labor un- 
ions in the East and the South and as far west as the 
Rocky Mountains, making known to the fraternity of 
toil the urgent need for immediate action. The ready 
and ample response was to him a sufficient gratification 
and reward. Within a week he had in hand supple- 
mentary petitions and resolutions representing more than 
two million organized workers 1 Granted a few days 
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grace, and the five million mark could readily have been 
reached. 

It was a marvelous performance, crowned with truly 
magnificent results. 

Congress dared not disrefi;ard a demand of such pro- 
portions and insistence. The facts of the case as pre- 
sented in the original petition, together with Justice Mc- 
Kenna's dissenting opinion, were admitted to record 
without opposition. 

The last evening of his stay in Washington, Debs 
spent at the home of Edward A. Moseley, secretary of the 
inter-state commerce commission, a rare spirit and a re- 
markable man. 

/'^ot a Socialist, but a thoroughly noble fellow and 
one of the grandest of men in every respect," is the way 
he was described by Debs, who never lost sight of any 
v^man's political views. 

It was a charming party and a delightful evening. Of 
those present was Mr. Moseley's sister-in-law, that lovable 
poet (not poetess — abominable word ! — genius admits no 
sex significance), Harriet Prescott Spofford. She evinced 
a keen interest in the Colorado-Idaho conspiracy, and in- 
sisted that Debs give the story in detail, which he did, 
with the other guests and the jfamily completing a closely 
attentive audience. 

"Our chief object in calling for a congressional inves- 
tigation is that light mav be thrown on the case, which is 
the thing most feared by the conspirators," Debs com- 
mented with great earnestness at the conclusion of his 
recital. "If the truth can only be made known to the 

?jreat mass of people, these men will never go to the gal- 
ows. Every effort is being made by the kidnapers to 
keep the public in ignorance of the facts, while our sal- 
vation depends upon having them known. In a word, 
they depend upon night, darkness, and we depend upon 
light, the truth." 

Mr. Moseley, a native of the quaint old Massachusetts 
town of Newburyport, favored his friends -with many rare 
reminiscences of that famous community, hallowed bv 
history, memorial of human greatness, enwrapped witn 
the drapery of enduring associations, where he had 
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chummed through many charming hours with John 
Boyle O'Reilly — ^the place that gave Caleb Gushing to 
the world, the place where Washington and Lafayette 
met, where William Lloyd Garrison was bom and where 
Whitfield died. Mrs. SpoflFord fascinated all with de- 
lectable anecdotes of her literary associates, and Debs in 
turn entertained with hqopy stories of Eugene Field, Bill 
Nye, James Whitcomb Kiley, Robert 6. IngersoU, John 
Swinton, and other celebrities of his intimate acquaint- 
ance. 

The pleasure of the evening for Debs was greatly en- 
hanced by the presence of his old-time crony, Wilfred P. 
Borland, Moseley's private secretary and personal friend. 
Debs and Borland had l>een members together of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and of the Ameri- 
can RailwOT Union. And Borland was not the least re- 
markable figure of that distinguished group. Pushed 
out into the world in his very cnildhood, he had worked 
on railroads from Michigan to Arizona in almost every 
capacity. Multifariously mutilated by the casualties of 
many wrecks, his person bore mute but elo5[uent testi- 
monjr to the ravages of railroad life. Determined to bet- 
ter his condition, he read widely and studied deeply, to 
the end that he became one of the best informed men 
in the country on current topics and national questions 
and developed a capacity for public affairs that fitted him 
for a larger usefulness. In addition, he qualified as an 
expert stenographer and typewriter, being therefore ex- 
ceptionally well equipped for his present duties. 

It was an evening to treasure sweetly in the store- 
house of Memory with all rare recollections of life's beau- 
tiful things. 

Leaving the Moseley home. Debs boarded a down-town 
car on his way to keep an important engagement. In 
the car was a sweet-faced girl wnom he remembered as a 
shy little violet blooming by the banks of the Wabash. 
She was the daughter of a Vandalia engineer, then dead 
several years, for whom he had fired in the old days of 
his railroad service. She was delicately beautiful "as a 
wild rose, with face tender-tinted and spirituelle, eyes as 
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blue as the heart of heaven and hah* in which the sun 
had set. 

Debs greeted her with his characteristic sunburst of 
geniality, and her small hand lay lost in his great grasp. 

"Why, Ethel," he exclaimed in genuine delight, for 
he had always been exceedingly fond of her, "this is not 
less a surorise than a pleasure. I didn't expect to see 
you in Washington. Visiting here, eh?" 

"I'm living here," she said simply. "I have a place 
in the Patent Office." 

A shadow of trouble clouded the blue of Debs* sunny 
eyes. 

"I'd like to see more of you, chicken,'' he said regret- 
fully, *T)ut I leave for the West in the morning on an 
urgent mission." 

"Then let me see you for a little while tonight, Mr. 
Debs — won't you?" she said eagerly, almost pleadingly. 
"I want a talk with you so much." 

"Sorry, little girl, but it's impossible; I've a most im- 
portant engagement that will not permit," he told her. 

"Then call on me afterward— do," and now there was 
no mistake about the pleading in her voice. "I'll stay up 
all night, if necessary." She handed him^ a card bear- 
ing her address with fingers that were tremulous, while 
her tender lip quivered and her eyes were splashed with 
tears until they were like violets after an April rain. It 
was not in the heart of Debs to withstand such an ap- 
peal. 

•"Why, of course, if it's like that, little one," he com- 
forted her, then dropped oflf the car in front of a hotel. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

CRUSHING A SERPENT. 

'Tis true we've money, th' only power 
That all mankind falls down before. 

—Butler. 

There is no sanctuary so holv that money can not profane it, no fortress 
so strong that money can not take it by storm. — Cicero. 

^ W^hington is the wickedest capital in the world."^ 
^ This is a fact not only admitted but proclaimed by 
travelers, diplomats and every manner of cosmopolite. 

Not only is it surpassingly sinful, excelling most ex- 
traordinarily in every variety of vice, but it is diflFerent, 
unique, distinctive. 

It is peculiar in its peccancy, resembling, except in 
fundamental rottenness, no capital of Europe or even of 
the Orient. 

^ Not St. Petersburg, the incubator of intrigue ; not 
vicious Vienna, with its effete court, and rotten to the 
core; not even alluring Paris, the pervert of municipali- 
ties, vain and vauntful in her nameless shame; nor yet 
Constantinople t^ie insidious — aye, not far Teheran of 
inscrutable Iran — can compare with Babj^lon-on-the-Po- 
tomac for shameless corruption or subtle immorality. 

Conditions here are unprecedented because our system 
is without parallel. There is nothing like it elsewhere 
for the reason that nowhere else is there a government 
quite like ours. This truth the capitalistic cacapaign 
orators repeat to us with their each quadrennial recur- 
rence, but thejr cleverly refrain from pointing out to us 
whereof the distinction consists. 

This is the center of corruption, the source of all 
moral sewerage ; the national hot-bed where every species 
of graft is propagated, to be either garnered or trans- 
planted for a later harvest to all parts of the continent. 

847 
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Nowhere else is opportunitjr so temptingly open, the 
spoils so opulently adequate, immunity so comfortably 
certain. 

Our political system furnished the foundation for this 
Temple of Graft, and capitalism reared the superstruc- 
ture. 

Herein the female lobbyist is a potent institution and a 
paramount influence, chief agent of demoralization, cor- 
rupting our lawmakers financially and physically. 

And this suggests the most vicious phase of the most 
pernicious feature of our administrative system — political 
patronage in the public service. Despite putative civil 
service regulations, it is an inviolable rule that each sena- 
tor and congressional representative shall have the ap- 
pointment of a certain number of female clerks in the 
departments, which prerogative invariably is exercised, 
the duly elected conservator of constituental interests re- 
garding this indulgjence as a perquisite of office quite as 
rightful as the limitless supply of free stationery or the 
much-abused mail franking privilege. 

In consequence of this practice, Washington has be- 
come a maelstrom of moral death to which every com- 
munity in the land is tributary. 

This method of selecting employes for the government 
service enables congressmen to maintain their mistresses 
at public expense— compels the nation to support their 
harems — ^prostitutes fair Columbia to the level of a com- 
mon procuress ; a most convenient arrangement for ihese 
concupiscent but thrifty statesmen, ever economical of 
their personal exchequers but prodigal always of the pub- 
lic funds. 

And the submissive toilers of the nation go on sup- 
porting these insolent lemans in luxury while in count- 
less cases their own wives suffer the pinch of privation. 

The principle of senatorial precedent and prerogative, 
in particular, is a thing sacredly to be preserved. Re- 
cently a former member of the upper house of the na- 
tional congress from Utah was shot to death in Washing- 
ton by a cast-off mistress whom' he, albeit a millionaire, 
refused personally to provide for after she had ceased to 
be a beneficiary of the public bounty; and, with a proper 
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respect for their own rights, many of his distinguished 
quandom colleagues honored his memory with touching 
tributes to his eminent worth. Synchronously with this, 
these same inordinately virtuous statesmen were mak- 
ing strenuous endeavor to exclude from their august body 
another Utah gentleman because, forsooth, it was alleged 
that he, in flagrant violation of congressional ethics, ac- 
quired a plurality of wives for whom he provided from 
his private means instead of requiring the government 
to support a seraglio for his enjoyment. Such is the 
quality and substance of senatorial morality. 

The administrative branch of the government has come 
to be merely an eleemosynary institution for con- 
gressional concubines and politicd henchmen. 

Some there be among this vast army of clerical Ama- 
zons who are naturally Qualified for their duties' and per- 
form them capably and conscientiously, and who owe 
their appointments to the exigencies of political ex- 
pediency; but the great majority are here by personal 
indulgence, and they are incompetent, indolent, indif- 
ferent, whom their chiefs dare not discipline even were 
they so disposed. 

How can we expect satisfactory public service or rea- 
sonably economicd administration imder such a system? 
— a system that eliminates the consideration of efficiency 
and makes this the costliest government on the globe. 

But the evils of inferior service and exorbitant expense 
are insignificant considerations when compared to one 
monstrous iniquity for •which this plan is responsible. 
Not always is the congressman content with his wantons. 
Not infrequently it happens that some sweet and un- 
sophisticated flower of femininity back in his district 
whom he has looked upon lustfully is lured to his lair. 
Come to Washington for a promised appointment, she 
learns too late that in her country's capital no favor is free 
— ^that every prize has its price. Her condition here, pen- 
niless, friendless, stranded among strangers, suddenly 
transplanted from the serenity and security of a villatio 
environment to the bewildering tumult and unknown 
terrors of this metropolis that oppresses her with its mys- 
tery and magnitude, handicaps her with a sense of help- 
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lessness that enables the scheming satyr the more easily 
to defile this delicate blossom — ^to smear her purity with 
the slime of his own polluted soul. 

And there is not beneath all the cerulean canopy a 
new-made grave so sad in the sight of pitying human gen- 
tlehood as this ruthless sacrifice of virgin innocence on 
the insatiate altar of Priapus. 

Debs, knowing his Washington so well, was fully 
aware of these facts. When he looked at the card given 
him on the car he saw it bore the address of one of those 
quasi-private hotels that dot Washington for the con- 
venience of congressmen, and it caused him considerable 
uneasiness. 

"Now, little girl, tell me all about it," Debs said when 
he arrived at nis young friend's apartments. "I can 
guess the most of your story," he added compassionately, 
"but tell me in your own way, for it will relieve your 
poor bursting heart. I'm here to help you, dearie." 

A gleam of hope lighted the girl's piteous blue eyes 
as she launched forth hesitatin^y, shrinkingly, upon 
her tear-compelling tale. 

"First, who is the man?'^ Debs interrupted, and his jaw 
set grim as granite when he finished the question. 

'''Congressman Blank," the girl replied, with a shudder, 
and a voice that nearly failed of uttering the name. It 
was the name of a man Debs^ knew well — all too well — 
and at the mention his face stiflFened like cement. 

"Go on," he requested hoarsely, while his big hands 
clenched until she heard the tendons crack. 

She continued her pitiful story, telling how Blank had 
advised her to come to Washington, assuring her of a 
desirable clerkship in one of the departments; how she 
confidingly came, glowing with gratitude for the gen- 
erous interest shown by the great man in the welfare of 
an obscure country girl^ in her trustful innocence sus- 
pecting no ulterior motive. Then she told of the .con- 
gressman's seductive wiles, and how she recoiled with 
horror when the revolting truth was revealed to her, and 
fled to hide herself from his ardent attentions; how she 
had strugfi:led and starved and despaired, and how her 
destroyer had hunted her out when she was weak and 
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sick from hunger, and dangled before her famished face 
the dazzlinff temptations of comfort and plenty as a re- 
ward for relinquished honor. Then she faltered forth a 
suggestion of the sequel — the inevitable surrender, and 
the subsequent shame and misery of her life, till the 
tears in her voice choked further utterance. 

"There — ^therel" Debs soothed, with all the fatherly 
feeling of one whom fate has failed to bless with children 
of his own. Then he looked at her fair young life, 
broken at its very beginning, and thought upon the 
pathos of its paths, and, "You poor orphaned lamb I'' he 
added with an infinite tenderness in his tone, gently 
stroking the bright head bowed before him as if Diana 
had cast down her burnished shield. 

"And I had no one to turn to for help,'' she sobbed; 
"there was nobody I could tell " 

A knock sounded at the door, and when Debs opened 
it a hall-boy handed him a card. 

"Send him up," Debs said, passing the card to the 
girl. 

"No — no!" she cried, before the boy could move. 
"He'd kill me if he found you here— you don't know — " 
she gasped — "oh, please keep him from coming upP' 

She was overswept by a flood of fear that left her 
cheeks washed white. 

Buttons stood impassive, awaiting final instructions. 
He was so accustomed to such scenes that they no longer 
interested him. 

"Send him up," Debs ordered peremptorily, and But- 
tons, mortal-wise, comprehended and turned away. 

With insolent familiarity the congressman disdained 
the formality of knocking. He started^ at sight of Debs, 
then regained his assurance, and looking at the girl a 
sneer curled his sensual lip. 

"I didn't know your friend was here," he said in mock 
apology. 

"Blank, you beast," Debs said, with the deliberation of 
deadlv anger under strong control, "you're going to have 
a reckoning with me rimt now." 

The other began to bluster. "That's a pretty speech 
for a poacher like " 
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But Debs quickly quelled him. All the scarlet wrongs 
of his young friend called out with vengeful voice for 
retribution and stirred a devil in his nature's depths. He 
threw oflf all restraint and sprang at the fellow fiercely. 
"Damn you I" he shouted, clutching his shoulder in such 
a grip that the strong fingers seemed to eat through the 
clothing and pierce the flesh beneath. He shook him 
until his teeth rattled like a minstrel end-man's bones. 
Then lie caught him by the throat with a jgrasp that 
nearly spanned the neck, and the long arm shot out like 
a piston to pin him to the wall, where he writhed impo- 
tently like a captive snake. He throttled^ him until nis 
eyes started from their sockets and the veins on his face 
were bulging and blue. A red abrasion encircled the 
neck like the horrid mark of a hangman's noose, show- 
ing where the skin had broken beneath the terrible pres- 
sure. 

The girl, a stranger to scenes of violence, watched the 
struggle, torn with terror, her breath coming in painful 
gasps, wide eyes fixed with fascination. 

Soon the congressman's head drooped sidewise like the 
crest of a wilted weed, and Debs, lifting him clear of tho 
floor, flung him into the corridor, insensible and inert, as 
if casting forth a piece of carrion. 

"Come, girlie," he said, turning back into the room, 
"you must get away from here — mustn't remain until 
morning, even. The very atmosphere of the place is con- 
taminating. I'll take you to a respectable hotel tonight 
— and tomorrow I'll take you back to Indiana." 



CHAPTER L. 



A NOVEL NEMESIS. 



Mammon is the largest slave-holder in the world. — Saunders. 

Mammon has enriched his thousands, and has damned his ten thousands. 
—South. 

Daniel Melnotte was with Walton in the latter's 
luxurious apartments at the Metropole. He was there 
by invitation from Walton that was in the n^ature of a 
command. The strong man is no stickler in such mat- 
ters. It is only your weak character that protests against 
complying with the' orders of others when there is wis- 
dom in so doing. The mine owner was a strong man, 
and a wise one. 

The two were engaged in earnest discussion, and Wal- 
ton was making certain demands, which Melnotte re- 
sisted. 

Upon a Florentine inlaid table, a* miniature phono- 
graph ^ound forth a distracting dialogue, strange ac- 
companiment for such an occasion. Walton was whim- 
sical,' and his eccentricities sometimes assumed surpris- 
ing form. 

"Very well," said Melnotte in^ surrender, responding 
to an ultimatum from Walton, "if it's your only terms, 
I'll consent to Daisy's marriage to this fellow Rader." 

He drooped in his chair, crushed and crumpled, the 
pathetic picture of a great despair. Here was a man who 
with miffhty endeavor had climbed the Alps of ambition, 
only to fall at last with torn and bleeding feet upon the 
baffled vistas of supreme defeat. As he sat there in 
broken attitude, he felt as must have felt Napoleon on 
St. Helena. 

Shoforth's card came up just as Melnotte was leaving. 
Walton's actions at different times had been so strangely 
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contradictory, his varying attitude so inconsistent, that 
Shoforth was completely mystified. Vainly had he 
striven to satisfy himself as to where Walton stood. He 
was at a loss as to whether his professional rival was 
really the accomplice of cold-blooded murderers or mere- 
ly an exceedingly clever news diplomat. He was con- 
vinced that in any case the Clarion's correspondent had 
inside information of a remarkable sort which he could 
not or would not send to* his paper, and he was resolved 
if possible to force his hand. 

Walton was cordial in his well-bred way, and seem- 
ingly had forgotten that his manner toward Shoforth 
ever had been hostile. But he refused to take his caller 
into his confidence, and Shoforth's most skillful thrusts 
failed to find an opening in the armor of his reticence. 

Just as Shoforth was about to give it up and take his 
leave, Walton was called to the long-distance telephone in 
the office to talk with 'Chicago, and Shoforth remained un- 
til hifi return. Alone, he sauntered over to the tiny talk- 
ing machine, which he noted was exactly like one in 
the Melnotte library, and from an idle impulse adjusted 
the repeating attachment and turned the starter, then 
looked about for some other means of killing a few mo- 
ments. But immediately the words of the machine 
claimed his attention; he listened for a few seconds in 
utter amazement, then hastily shutting it ofif he removed 
the record and dropped it into the side pocket of his 
sack coat. He had barely resumed his seat when Wal- 
ton entered. 

Well, ril be going, old man," Shoforth said carelessly. 
"So long." 

Next morning Tim McFarlane was vastly surprised to 
receive a request from Shoforth to call at his rooms. The 
detective lost no time in responding, for he knew such a 
message meant something extraordinary. He found Sho- 
forth adjusting a small phonograph, identical with the 
one in Walton's lounging-room, which had just been 
delivered. 

"Sit down," said Shofotth without looking up. Then 
he inserted a record. The cylinder came from the side 
pocket of his sack coat. 
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Turning the starter, Shoforth stepped away from the 
machine and took a position where he could watch Mc- 
Farlane closely. 

With the Mst words from the machine the detective 
was dumbfounded. Then, as he listened, fear and wrath 
plainly were mingled with his mighty astonishment. He 
said not a -word, out when the record ended he made a 
leap for the phonograph. 

Shoforth's movement was scarcely perceptible beyond 
a mere lifting of the hand, yet when he spoke the detect- 
ive turned to look into the forbidding countenance of a 
blue-nosed Colt. 

"Touch that machine, McFarlane, and I'll kill you," 
said Shoforth pleasantly. 

. The detective recoiled from the revolver with the snarl 
of a baffled beast. 

"None of that!" Shoforth sternly commanded, detect- 
ing a stealthy movement of McFadane's hand. "Put up 
your paws!" 

As McFarlane looked into those unwavering eyes he 
thought of "What Life Means to Me," and he fairly stood 
on tip-toe reaching for the stars. 

"Keep 'em roosting high," Shoforth advised, "while I 
speak a few words to you." 

They were weighty words he spoke, and there was no 
mistaking their meaning. They concerned the con- 
spiracy, with especial reference to Melnotte and McFar- 
lane. 

"Now go to your master, you mongrel, and tell him 
what I've said and what vou've heard from the mouth 
of that machine," said Shoforth as he flung open the 
door. "And tell him as a last message from me that 
there'll be a hanging in Colorado instead of Idaho." 

Glad of escape, the detective departed, muttering mali- 
sons as he went. 



CHAPTER LI. 



It iS' one of tke worst effects of prosperity that it makes a man « vortex 
instead of a fountain, so that instead of throwing out he learns only to draw 
in. — Beecher. 

It was an imperative invitation, and Shoforth re- 
sponded as if to a summons from royalty. 

Jeannette received him coldly, like an offended queen ; 
and without waste of words statpd her purpose in wish- 
ing to see him, which he already knew. 

"These atrocious attacks upon mv father have brought 
everything to an end between us, she announced with 
calm determination, although her cheeks were pale and 
her eyes showed how she suffered. "They admit of no 
explanation or extenuation. Your contemptible charges 
have not the slightest foundation in fact, which you ftnly 
know — ^you haven't even the excuse of a mistaken belief. 
You have been maliciously mendacious and deliberately 
defamatory. You are a moral assassin, and — oh, how I 
hate you ! she concluded, with an inevitable touch of the 
"eternal feminine." 

Shoforth regarded her with sad reproach, but he said 
never a word. 

Jeannette's complaint had reference to recent articles 
in the Express which openly charged the Mine Owners* 
Association with the blowing up of the Indepedence sta- 
tion and boldly accused Daniel Melnotte of having per- 
sonally planned and directed the crime. Other oufiages, 
including many murderous assaults, several actual assas- 
sinations and much destruction of property, also were 
credited to the mine owners and the active perpetrators 
named. In the face of these sensational charges the 
accused persons maintained a significant silence. 

856 
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"It is because of father's attitude toward Socialism that 
he has been subjected to these villainous slanders," Jean- 
nette went on. "Instead of being guilty of assassination 
and arson," she declared, "his real crimes are that he is 
rich and a Republican-^and respectable," she added as 
a venomous afterthought which had she been less, over- 
wrought she would have scorned as unworthy. "If such 
are the methods of Socialism — ^if it drags its adherents 
down to such a loathsome level — makes them capable of 
such monstrous cowardice and contemptible malice— 4hen 
I renounce it and denounce it and despise it. Through 
mistaken sentiment I may have been misled in the mat- 
ter of social and economic theories, and it is probable that 
in my zeal my actions often have been neitner wise nor 
womanly; but fortunately I have enough good sense— 
and good taste — remaining to retrieve this remarkable 
folly. My father is a gentleman, an honorable man — 
and I am his daughter. His enemies are my enemies." 

Since the day of the street speech in Globeville the 
breach between father and daughter had widened until 
now they were very far apart; out the Melnotte blood- 
bond was something very strong, and would not permit 
an entire estrangement. Moreover, the newspaper at- 
tacks upon her father had stirred Jeannette extraordi- 
narily, and brought the neglected fact of consanguinity 
uppermost; they served as a lash to her loyalty and 
aroused all her filial affection. 

"If you had loved me, you never would have done 
this," she accused bitterly. "Had you really cared for 
me you never could have caused me such suffering. No 
man ever would write such things about the father of the 
woman he loved." 

Shoforth looked at her still in sorrowful silence, a 
world of pain in his pitying blue eyes. Any argument 
of his, however logical, would, he felt, be impotent 
against this feminine inconsistency. At length he 
spoke: 

"My love for you cannot alter facts nor make a crime 
less atrocious," he said slowly, wearily. 

"But it's false!" she cried hotly. "Father's as inno- 
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cent as I — there's not a shred of evidence to connect him 
with these infamous crimes." 

AIthou{th she spoke with such spirit, Jeannette was 
distressed oy a sense of utter desolation. Having learned 
to lean upon Shoforth's reliant love, now that she had 
herself withdrawn this support she felt as never before 
her own insufficiency. Her thought betook itself into 
the realm of restrospection, and she longed inexpressibly 
for the strong comfort of Walton's protecting presence. 

They were seated on the veranda. For a long time 
Shoforth looked out upon the lawn where the sun of 
early spring filtered its gold through the foliage and 
dropped it upon the verdure beneath, giving the smooth 
expanse the seeming of" a velvet rug over which green 
and yellow chartreuse had been recfiessly spilled. For 
many moments there was no word, Shoforth apparently 
debating in his mind some course of action, and when he 
spoke his face had grown grave with determined pur- 
pose. 

"There is evidence enough to hang vour father any- 
where except in the corporation-controlled state of Colo- 
rado," he declared in auiet tones. "Here he is king, rul- 
ing by the divine rignt of his dollars. The courts are 
subject to his command, and officers of the law are his 
obedient flunkies." 

"I don't believe it I" she blazed. "It's false as the 
heart of hell— or your words of love for me I" 

Without replying, Shoforth stepped through the open 
French window into the library. Excited, expectant, 
knowing not what was about to happen, yet dreading 
any development, Jeannette followed. 

Shoforth went directly to the small phonograph 
mounted upon a low cabinet, inserted a record which he 
took from his pocket, and started the machine. 

Jeannette listened in wonder for a moment, while Sho- 
forth watched her anxiously, uncertain of the expression 
he could catch from her profile. Then she turned full 
toward him, an incredible horror in her staring eyes, 
and her face went white as winter moonlight. 

Suddenly she wavered, and before Shoforth could 
reach her side she had fallen to the floor. 
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Without calling for aid, Shoforth lifted gently the un- 
conscious form and placed it on a couch. As he did so, 
Jeannette revived, and her arms clung about his neck 
hysterically, all her recent resentment and rebellion van- 
ished. 

"Oh, how I wish I may dieP' she moaned. "However 
can I live after this I" 

"Oh, my love, my lovel it was the only way," Shoforth 
murmured in anguished accents. "I would have spared 
you. if I could/' 



CHAPTER LII. 

WITHIN THE BALANCE. 

Truth is strange — stranger than fiction. — Byron. 

A judge, when bribed, is ill able t© probe the truth. — Horace. 

Boise the Beautiful, municipal belle of the mountain 
region, charmingly nestled in one of Nature's choicest 
nooks, proud mountains on the north half-encircling it 
with their protecting crescent, and miles to the south 
the turbid Snake river bending to embrace it like the 
tawny arm of an Indian lover. Strange that this fair 
spot should be selected as the sta^e for the mightiest 
social drama of modern times — ^that it should serve as the 
setting for the most celebrated criminal trial of the cen- 
turv and the most remarkable in all recorded history. 

A marvelous story in truth does this trial set forth, 
informed with tremendous tragedy — a story unparalleled 
and unapproximated in the entire field of exaggerated fic- 
tion — a story that tames to comparative insipidity the 
wildest novel and pales to colorless commonplaces the 
most lurid melodrama; a story so replete with incredible 
incident that not the most intrepid imagination would 
have dared set it down even as a professed product of tiie 
frankly improbable school of romance. 

It was a drama which its spectators must view through' 
a veil of blood, with minds bewildered by the innumer- 
able intricacies of plot and counter-plot; in which every 
scene was lighted by the flames of incendiary conflagra- 
tion and each situation emphasized by the detonation of 
dynamite. The crowded cast ranged in unbroken serial 
of social gradation from the proudest occupant of the 
seats of the mighty lib the humblest servitor in the 
province of toil, including state officials and national 
executives, soldiers and Socialists, citizens of high and 
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low degree, law makers and law-breakers, money kings 
and labor leaders, detectives and dynamiters, lawyers and 
honest men, innocent proletaires in prison and criminal 
capitalists at large, murderous monsters and self-sacri- 
ficing heroes, lusty manhood and frail femininity, decrepit 
age and dependent childhood — all elbowing and jostling 
one another upon a stupendous sta^e, while sensation 
followed sensation with startling rapidity as the scenes 
swiftly shifted from mining ^^mp to metropolitan palace, 
from union headquarters to Thugerton rendezvous, from 
the home of the wage-islave to the governor's office— 
the action involving corruption, conspiracy, perjury, kid- 
naping, violence of every variety and all conceivable 
crimes. 

Carefully had the properties been placed by the^ con- 
spirators' stage manager, and each part painstakingly 
rehearsed, from that of heavy villain to humblest "supe." 
Orchard had been groomed and coached by McFarlane 
through many months, until now he had his book per- 
fect. No possible provision or preparation had been 
overlooked or neglected. AH the power vested in the 
executive machinery of two states had been exhaustively 
exercised, and the national government gave its aid. 
Roosevelt had sent to Idaho a member of his official 
family. Secretary of War Taft, his accredited personal 
representative and recognized mouthpiece of the adminis- 
tration, to make public speeches against the a<jcused 
men. Later, addressing an audience of prospective 
jurors, aware that his slightest word would sway the 
minds of most of these men, the president, himself a 
part of the federal judicial machinery and a dispenser 
of desirable appointments to the bench, in advance of the 
trial of these prisoners personally delivered himself of 
prejudicial utterances, branding them "undesirable citi- 
zens" and making statements which would not have 
been permitted him as a sworn "witness in court. The 
attitude and sentiments of the president of the United 
States in this matter were, appropriately enough, publicly 
approved by the czar of Kussia. ^ 

Counsel for this prosecution instigated by criminals, 
with fine fitness included United States Senator Borah, 
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under indictment for colossal goverment land frauds, 
and who with this stain upon him had been honored with 
private audience with the president, whose powerful influ- 
ence subsequently interposed to save the senator from 
the consequences of his alleged crime. 

The trial was in Idaho, out was being conducted by 
Colorado — or, rather, by the mine owners of Colorado. 
All the Colorado criminals concerned in the case, from 
Peabody the governor to Meldrum the murderer, were 
imported by the prosecution. Nearly every state's nvitness 
came from Colorado to testify regarding a crime commit- 
ted in Idaho and charged against men who at the time 
of its commission were in Cmorado. 

Also the prisoners, although in Idaho territory and 
within Idaho jurisdiction, were virtually in custody of 
Colorado interests. They had been arrested not by the 
civil authorities, according to proper procedure, but by 
Colorado militia under command of Bulkeley Wells, a 
member of the Mine Owners' Association, appointed for 
the purpose ; and they were not transported from the state 
by the Idaho officials, but were abducted by this same 
representative of the mine owners — rival of Raisuli — 
who had actual charge of their persons until they were 
delivered to Warden Whitney at the Idaho penitentiary, 
untried and as yet unindicted men, to be confined with 
convicted criminals. From the very first the case had 
been in the hands not of the duly constituted authorities 
but of the Mine Owners' Association. 

Now Bulkeley Wells was again in Boise to continue 
his personal direction of affairs. Also the Mine Owners' 
Association had sent a gang of gun-men, headed by the 
notorious murderer, Bob Meldrum, to infest the city and 
intimidate witnesses for the defense. Orchard, a state 
witness, was guarded by these privately employed alien 
thugs. 

Spies swarmed the city and dogged the footsteps of 
eyeiy person connected with the defense. Private mail 
was tampered^ with and personal apartments were secretly 
searched. Hired q^sassins lurked in every doorway and 
lounged on every corner, and all Haywood sympathizers, 
many of whom were daily in receipt of comminatory 
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communications, regarded each stranger with a veiled 
vigilance. 

Satellites of the mine owners posed as Socialists and 
created disturbances in order to discredit the real com- 
rades. Like every catua celebre, this trial attracted to 
its locality cranks of every description. Many of these, 
soon without funds, were for a monetary consideration eas- 
ily persuaded to masquerade as Socialists, and their gro- 
tesque performances were pointed to as examples of Social- 
ist aeportment. One pitiful freak, equipped with a horse- 
pistol of prehistoric pattern and a skull of antedeluvian 
formation, wa3 even induced to declare ne had come -to 
kill Orchard; it being logical, of course, to suppose that 
were such really his mission he would immediately make 
public announcement of the purpose. 

Such was the extraordinary extent of this prepara- 
tory program that even the organic laws of the state rela- 
tive both to jury selection and to jurisdiction were radi- 
cally altered by special legislative enactment to give 
advantage to the prosecution. Also, and inevitably, 
representatives of the capitalistic press from all parts of 
the country were on hand in force, with instructions that, 
whatever the developments in the case, they should 
handle it adversely to the defendants. 

The other side had fortified its case not less carefully. 
Ceaseless agitation by the consolidated forces of Socialism 
and organized labor had, by making known the facts of 
the affair, wrought a mighty change in^ public sentiment 
and largely altered the face of tne situation. Moyer- 
Haywood-Pettibone conferences were formed in all the 
principal cities and monster public indignation meetings 
were held. On Boston Common 100,000 proletaires 
voiced their vehement protest. In New York City an 
army of 50,000 sympathizers paraded the streets, flaunt- 
ing brave banners and singing the '^Marsellaise.'' In 
Chicago 30,000 thoroughly aroused workers made a 
similar demonstration. It was so all over the country. 
Here was a spirit and a purpose not to be despised, and 
the masters, sensible to their own safety, dared not wholly 
disregard it. 

Under impulsion of this class-conscious enthusiasm, 
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inspired by a determination to see justice done, the toilers 
of the ns^on had poured their contributions into the 
defense fund until now it was ample for every need. 

Unique was the feature of a "Isbor jury, composed 
of representatives of the working class, present to watch 
proceedings, decide from the evidence as to the guilt or 
mnocence of the accused, determine whether or not he 
was being given a fair trial, and report to the labor ele- 
ment of the country the true conduct of the case. 

But greater than all these, and what the masters feared 
most, was the power of the Socialist press (of which 
they already haa been given a bitter taste) as represented 
by its correspondents in attendance. With such potent 
journals as the Appeal to Reason, Wihhire's Magazine 
and the Chicago Daily Socialist in the field, the public 
was certain to be truthfully informed of evtry move, and 
no murderous tactics could be indulged under cover of 
reports in capitalistic papers. Wilshire's staflf was excep- 
tionally strong in the persons of the forceful and finished 
writer, John R. McMahon, the skilled and scholarly 
Untermann, and that brilliant woman journalist whom 
Socialism fortunately had won from the service of the 
System — Margherita Arlina Hamm. 

And there was another moral force of such prodigious 
proportions and such tremendous effectiveness that it con- 
stituted the nightmare of the criminal nabobs. A wonder- 
fully stmnge thing was this compelling influence, and 
wholly incomprehensible to the capitalistic mind. It 
was an organized salvation, known as the Appeal Army,*' 
consisting of 30,000 of the most active agitators among 
that paper's more than 300,000 subscribers. Silently, 
tirelessly, irresistibly worked these legions of liberation — 
these humble heroes, this noble and nameless, and fame- 
less G.^ A. R. (Grand Army of Revolt)— this gallant band 
of social saviors striving to redeem the race from indus- 
trial iniquity. Their campaign was ceaseless, and it 
helped much to make Socialism the most marvelous 
movement in human history. They were the Salvation 
Army of the economic propaganda, marching forth to 
a moral conquest the mightiest Time had ever known, 
recruiting the ranks at every step, scattering their printed 
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proclamations along the way, waging forever a bloodless 
battle with these "paper bullets of the brain/' and by 
their splendid sacrifices and supernal zeal surely winning 
the world to the immortal Cause. To this service they 
gave a loyalty that was limitless and a devotion almost 
divine, while the deathless energy which vivified their 
purpose made doubly effective their efforts. Well might 
the masters fear such an uncombatable force as this. 

With the tedious task of selecting a jury ended. — ^a 
work that had extended over many weary days — ^the 
Haywood trial was on at last. Shoforth, on his way to 
the court-house, encountered Walton, and the two con- 
tinued the walk together. The morning was clear as a 
flawless mirror, and the sky was like a coUossal canvas 
smeared with pearl and cobalt. But from the hills above 
the town the feudal facade of the state penitentiary, 
local headquarters of the conspirators, where men plotted 
crimes of mediaeval monstrosity, frowned down upon 
them with sinister suggestion. As they passed the grim 
jail Walton glanced at the warning sign which had 
been posted above the grated door since it shut in the 
famous prisoners, and smiled at its unconscious humor. 
The sign read "Keep Out." 

"The excellence of which advice," remarked Walton, 
"can not be gainsaid." 

Pausing on the court-house steps, Shoforth felt that 
over this portal might appropriately be placed that in- 
scription which Dante saw aoove the entrance to- hell, 
"All hope abandon ye who enter here." 

Within, the scene appealed strongly to Shoforth's dra- 
matic instinct. The central figure was Haywood, dignified 
and serene and sufficient, the embodiment of quiet power 
and lofty courage; an impressive figure, with the jneroic 
form of a Hercules and a brow like that of the Capitoline 
Jove; a man to command confidence, to win the friend- 
ship of his fellows — a leader to inspire loyalty and to 
conquer for his cause. Surrounding him like a gallant 
guard were his six counsel, able men all^ distineuishei 
among whom was Darrow, the silent and inscrutable, his 
sad, ascetic face reminding of the Man of Sorrows; be- 
side him Richardson, bluff as a March day, virile of 
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voice, and endowed with a fierce forcefulness. On one 
side of the prisoner sat his "good, grey" mother, on the 
other his invalid wife, helpless in her wheel-chair, her 
poor contorted hands giving to the picture a touch of 
infinite pathos. Nearby his little daughter Henrietta 
played Milessly beneath the shadow of this towering 
tragedy, her sweet face and winsome ways brightening 
the gloom of the gibbet which lay over her fathers life. 

Like some loathsome curio in a museum sat Orchard 
the monstrosity, confessed multi-murderer, the evil genius 
of this foul farce. Although it was not believable that he 
was guilty of all the crimes of which he boasted, and few 
there were who credited his confession in its fullness, still 
the mark of the beast was upon him. Attired in the 
fashionably tailored garments furnished him by Grov. 
Gooding, embellished with the last detail of fastidious 
haberdasherv, carefully barbered and manicured at state 
expense, well-fed and full-indulged, sleek and self-satis- 
fied, admitting that Gooding had given him $115 in cash 
since his incarceration, he truly, was transformed from the 
rough and ruffianly fellow who did dirty jobs for the 
Thugerton chief, and presented the appearance of a 
gorged and glossy beast of prey. Plainly this man was 
a moral miscarriage, deeply degenerate, with the heart 
of a hyena and the conscience of a coyote, who for pay 
would swear away the life of an innocent fellow-creature' 
with completest sang-froid. He was repulsive as a reptile, 
his person seeming to exude a serpentine slime, and the 
flat head and broad face, with dull eyes that resembled 
ophidian orbs, added remarkably to his snake-like ap- 
pearance and engendered in the observer an instinctive 
impulse to put his heel upon the crawling creature's neck. 
And the amazing thing was that the testimony of such an 
abhorrent abnormality should be admitted in court as 
competent evidence and weighed in the balance against 
a human lifel 

At the press table sat the corps^ of newspaper corre- 
spondents, the hired brains of capitalism, alert and in- 
tellectual chaps, carefully picked men, the cream of the 
craft, and fine fellows personally for the most part. A 
few -were there to tell the truth, but mostly they were 
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under iron-clad instructions to favor the prosecution with- 
out reference to the facts, and to their credit be it said 
they had no taste for the task; but they, too, were help- 
less subjects of the System — salary-salved victims of 
economic necessity, doing the bidding of the money-mas- 
ters, prostituting their superior brains to the brutal pur- 
poses of capitalism. 

Shortly after court convened an uncouth apparition 
sought to enter, but was stopped by the bailiff. He was 
tall and gaunt and stooped, bewhiskered and weather- 
beaten, and his travel-traced costume resembled that of 
Robinson Crusoe. Over his shoulder was swung a large 
and laden bag, which the suspicious bailiflf' supposed 
might contain dynamite. He did not appear to be pro- 
foundly impressed by the court officer's objections, evi- 
dently not considering them well-founded. 

"Are you a Socialist?" the bailiff cautiously inquired, 
his mind beset by visions of bombs and battle-axes. 

"Oh, no, certainly not — I'm John D. Oilyfeller's confi- 
dential agent," was the sarcastic rejoinder. "Can't you 
tell it by my looks?" 

"What is it you want?" then asked the "limb of the 
law." 

"I want to speak to Dr. Munyon, over there," the other 
replied, pointing to Ryan Walker, the revolutionary 
cartoonist, who really did bear a shameless resemblance 
to the man with the uplifted digit and the inexhaustible 
advertising aj)propriation. 

The bailiff was in a queer sort of quandary. The 
unknown was not awed by authority and declined to be 
suppressed. Already the altercation was disturbing the 
court and the indications were that it would increase 
considerably, for the visitor appeared quite capable of 
organizing a full-grown uproar without assistance. So 
the bailiff decided that, whatever his mission, it would 
cause less commotion to admit this persistent person than 
to attempt to exclude him. Accordingly, the picturesque 
one marched down the aisle like a triumphal procession, 
necessitating the suspension of legal proceedings. 

Pausing m front of the judge's seat, with a sudden 
movement he reached into his mysterious bag. Conster- 
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nation reigned in the room. Before anybody could reach 
and restrain him, he drew forth a cylindrical object 
resembling a gas-pipe bomb wrapped with a^ newspaper, 
regarded it an instant with a desperate light in his deep- 
set eyes, then wildly waved it aloft. Panic seized upon 
the spectators, who now rose and prepared for a rush to 
the door. 

"Your honor," exclaimed the fierce-looking stranger, 
"here's a sample copy of the Appeal to Reason" — ^here 
he unfurled the tightly rolled sheet and extended it to the 
court — "best paper on earth. Like to take your sub — 
only two-bits." Then he launclied an eloquent laudation 
of the publication. 

The audience gasped at the amazing audacity of the 
thing. For a moment the court seemed paralyzed by the 

Eerformance, which was without juridic precedent; then 
is face flushed with annoyance and his eye flashed with 
anger. The stranger himself, sole object of observation, 
was about as self-conscious as a tombstone. ^ 

Then the bizarre humor of the situation struck the 
court and he smiled broadly. Appreciating a good joke 
even at his own expense, instead of committing the in- 
truder for contempt he reached into his pocket and pro- 
duced the requisite price. Flushed with success, the fan- 
tastic visitor sought other victims and turned from the 
bench to the bar, securing subscriptions from all the 
attorneys on both sides. Then the interrupted pro- 
ceedings were resumed. 

The man was Louis Klamroth, the Wandering Jew 
of Socialism, omnivagant agent for the Appeal to Reason, 
with an honorable record of thirty-one arrests and twenty- 
five decayed egg donation parties during his twelve years 
of agitating, noted for his refrigerated nerve and conse- 
quent success in securing subscriptions, who had can- 
vassed the country from Portland, Me., to Portland, 
Ore., and who would ^ot hesitate to "butt in" at a royal 
reception to solicit the guests. 

Among the witnesses from Denver were John M. O^eill 
and James Kitwan. Strangely enough, while the editor 
of the Miners' Magazine had come at request of the de- 
fense, the acting secretary-treasurer of the Federation 
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appeared for the prosecution, having been illegally sub- 
poenaed by telegraph while passing through the state, 
after the peculiar Idaho idea of doing such tilings. Al- 
though not in the least obligated to obey the summons, 
Kirwan voluntarily did so after proceeding to Denver, 
where organization business demanded his presence. 
Then after giving testimony highly favorable to Hay- 
wood, with a true Hibernian sense of humor he collected 
from the state $118 for witness fee and mileage and 
promptly turned the amount over to the defense fund. 

Kirwan and O'Neill had been commissioned as couriers 
to bear to Boise certain documents for the defense too 
precious to be entrusted to the mails — ^papers that were 
the price of a human life. Immediately upon their 
arrival the messengers held a hurried conference with 
Haywood's counsel. From the dismay displayed by the 
attorneys, it was evident that the pair were the heralds of 
some evil happening. 

"Our office safe was blown and the papers taken the 
night before we started," Kirwan explained. "There 
isn't the slightest doubt that the job was done by some 
of the Thugerton push, but how the devil they found 
out we had the documents is what beats me." 

Richardson swore robustly, whereat his associates 
looked grateful. 

"Well, with our chief prop knocked from imder us, 
we'll have to prepare a new defense, with precious little 
time for the work," said Darrow dejectedly. "This coup 
was cunningly timed. They held oflf as lone as possible 
— ^till you were ready to start. And it's a crusning blow — 
that can't be denied. Had the job been pulled oflf a few 
days earlier, we'd have been able to alter our plans with- 
out great difficulty. But to reform your basic field tactics 
after the battle has begun is bad business for the best of 
campaigners. However," he added, his fine eye flashing 
a deatmess resolve, "we'll win this fight in spite of the 
devil." 

/'Or Tim McFarlane," O'^Jeill supplemented. 

"Same thing," declared Darrow. 



' CHAPTER LIII. 

THE VALLEY OF SECRETS. 
What treasures here do Mammon's sons behold 1 — Quarles. 

Fifty miles west of Trinidad, in the Culebra ranee of 
the Sangre de Cristo mountains, lay a virgi-n valley oi sur- 
passing beauty that was as lonesome almost as if lost from 
the rest of the world. Remote from railroads and 
otherwise difficult of access, it remained virtually unex- 
plored, being visited for the most part only by an ooca- 
sional venturesome prospector, who did not tarry long 
amid such appalling solitude and unbearable isolation. 
These infrequent prospectors were lured there by the 
legend of a lost gold mine related by the Mexican popula- 
tion of Costilla and Huerfano counties and by them 
religiously believed. This suppositious mine, known as 
the Montezuma, was said to have once been operated by 
the Pueblo Indians, and according to the legend its yel- 
low yield rivalled that of Ophir in its richness. With the 
commg of the whites, the Indians had concealed the 
mouth of the mine so cunningly that all the searchings 
of subsequent years by covetous argonauts failed to re- 
veal it. 

This valley was elliptical, forming a vast ampitheatre, 
and could be entered only from two sides, eacn avenue 
of approach being a deep, winding defile. Near the center 
of the valley, and 10,000 feet above sea level, was a small, 
deep lake, crystal and cold, the reservoir ot a spring-fed 
stream from the upper gorge and having its outlet 
through the lower gorge. 

In the distance the ^m was greeted by the speaking 
majesty of the Spanish Peaks, lords of the landscape, that 
towered in royal dominion over all the Rockies. 

The valley was a veritable gem which it seemed the 

370 
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Creator had set in this sequestered spot as if reserving it 
for the solitary contemplation of Omnipotence. 

Into this ideal and idyllic retreat strange materials and 
supplies had for many weeks been freighted from Weston, 
the nearest point on the Colorado & Wyoming railway. 
And upon their arrival they were received by old Antonio 
Boccarini and an army of assistants. Several comforta- 
ble shacks had been built for ax3commodation of a part of 
the men, also a large workshop, while a town of tents 
had sprung up in the northern end of the valley. The 
teamsters who did the hauling tried hard to learn what it 
was all about, but old Antonio refused to talk and his 
employes were ignorant regarding his intentions. 

These facts, together with certain conjectures, were sent 
to the Denver Post by its Trinidad representative, who, 
as is the custom 'with country correspondents, managed in 
his speculations to overlook entirely the more spectacular 
possibilities of the^ situation. According to his account, 
Antonio Boccarini, "a wealthy Italian Socialist," had 
founded a co-operative colony in the valley, where he 
would build a town; he had interested foreign capital- 
ists, who would put a raikoad out from the city — and all 
the rest of it. 

Fred Kasdorf, the state news editor, took this stuff into 
the city room, so Joe Ward might look after the local 
end of the story. Joe ran through the copy rapidly, then 
called Walliser to the desk and handed it to him. Wal- 
liser was on the labor run and handled all Socialist assign- 
ments. When he had glanced it over, Joe asked : 

"What do you think of it?" 

Walliser was cautious. He regarded his chief with 
suspicion. When Joe asked for an opinion on the merits 
of a story th^re was apt to be a Senegambian concealed in 
the surplus fuel supply. 

"Well," was his conservative comment, "there's nothing 
to the Socialist feature— that's all a pipe." 

"What do you make of it, then?" Joe's manner was 
flatteringlv deferential and invited confidence. "What 
can be old Tony's game?" 

"It's my opinion he's the leader of a gang of outlaws," 
declared Walliser, who had the most remarkable imagin- 
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ation of any reporter in town. "The place, as I remember 
it, would make an ideal rendezvous for robbers. There 
are no settlements anywhere in the Culebra range. It's 
all public domain. The place is naturally fortified and 
has out two entrances, ana, properly provisioned, a small 
number of men could successfully defend it against any 
attacking force of 'whatever proportions. And,'* he 
added, ''you know the source of Tony's immense income 
has always been a mystery." 

"Rats 1" remarked Joe, whose varied newspaper emeri- 
ence had made him very matter-of-fact. "Things aon't 
happen that way i-n Colorado these days. The corpora- 
tions have monopolized the robbing industry, and they've 
knocked all the romance out of it* They've discouraged 
individual enterprise, and the small competitor doesn't 
stand any show. Now you get an order from the busi- 
ness office for transportation — there's the requisition — ^and 
go down there and see what t'ell's doing. And, mind 
you," he added as precautionary proviso, prompted by 
Walliser's fame as a fabulist, "no pipes, either, or the 
Post will be shy a star reporter. This shop may be a hop- 
joint, all right, but we're not sending any of the staff 
down the state after dope — we can roll all the pills needed 
right here in the office. 

Walliser lingered, loath to depart without gaining from 
Ward his deductions regarding the remarkable move- 
ments in the valley of mystery. 

"Any instructions?" he asked, as a feeler. 

"Yes," said Ward. "The first thing you want to do is 
to forget all about that band of bandite youVe discovered. 
Send m a story consistent with twentieth century condi- 
tions. I've a hunch there's something big on down there. 
Old Tony may be nutty, as they say, but I've noticed 
there's always method in his madn^s. He's about as 
foolish as a whole den of foxes. And there's no question 
about his having Monte Cristo skinned till he lool^ like a 
panhandler. My tip is that he's made a sensational 
strike of tibe 'yellow peril' and's trying to stave off the 
stampede. There's a chance that the Culebra region may 
prove another Cripple Creek. It looks to ^e like^ the 
biggest story for years, and we must make it exclusive.'' 
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A cub in the outer office had caught this comment. 

"Old Joe's a hot number, ain't he?" remarked the 
youngster as Walliser passed, unable to repress his incli- 
nation to "butt in." 

"Hot? Say, he's a regular fever epidemic," was Wal- 
liser's awed tribute to his astute chief. 

On the train that evening, when Walliser sauntered 
from the smoker into a chair car he was considerably 
surprised to see Shoforth. 

"Hello, old man, what're you doing here?" he ex- 
claimed. "Thought you were in Boise." 

"Was there until two days ago," was Shofroth's senten- 
tious reply. ^ "Where bound?" 

Walliser informed him of his destination without mak- 
ing any mention of his mission. Shoforth saw then that 
he was to have company to the end of his journey, and 
instantly he realized the situation was one calling for his 
best finesse. 

"Well, I'm dropping down there myself," he confessed, 
with an appearance of candor and an assumption of care- 
lessness. "Left things at Boise in charge of my assistants 
and came to Colorado to investigate a tip in connection 
with the case of such importance that it imperatively 
demands mv personal attention. I don't mind splitting 
with you, old chap," he graciously added, * Vith the un- 
derstanding that you're to use nothing I give you with- 
out my consent and hold everything till I release it." 

Walliser, quite as keen-witted as Shoforth, was in no 
wise deceived by this diplomatic generosity. They eyed 
each other steadily, like intellectual athletes taking mu- 
tual measurements. Both knew this was to be a game of 
craft, and each wondered how far he could trust the 
other and to what extent the exigencies of the situation 
would make it necessary to trust him. 

"That's a go," Walliser agreed cautiously, "provided 
the condition doesn't apply to anything you give me 
which I may myself uncover." 

"Oh, of course," Shoforth was forced to concede. 
"That's fair." 

Upon arrival at Trinidad, Shoforth insisted that Charles 
De MoUi, organizer of the Italian coal miners, who was in 
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town, shoul4 axicompany them to the valley. De Molli 
was a close friend of Boccarini's. Shoforth knew him well 
and liked him ; and he strongly suspected that the labor 
leader knew more of Antonio's plans and movemente than 
he cared to tell a newspaper man. 

"Let's take horses from here," De Molli suggested. 
"It's better than waiting for a train to Weston on this 
jerk-water road, and then taking a chance on getting 
decent saddle animals for the rest of the trip. It'll prob- 
ably save time, besides being pleasanter." 

So the trio made an early morning start. There had 
been a heavy rain during the night, and the hyaline 
concave of heaven was "washed clean and brilliant like a 
giant pane of curving glass. It was an ideal day for such 
travel; the morning^ fresh breath belied the calendar 
and made one forgetful of the summer season. The party 
had luncheon at Vigil, where they crossed the stage road 
and struck the Whiskey Creek trail. The afternoon was 
not less agreeable than the morning had been. The 
skies were blue and cloudless and lighted by an October 
sun, bright and golden, but tempered to serene mildness, 
and the breezes blew with the half-sad undertone of 
autumn, gentle and retrospective as if heavy with the 
purple pollen from clusters of ripe grapes. One would 
not have thought it was sultry July, for the sun gave only 
a grateful warmth, and the air was stimulant with a 
bracing thrill. When they rode into the timber along the 
water-course, they scarce felt need of the comfort of its 
cool umbrage. In the woods the grass was greener wid 
higher, and bent in long, graceful waves before the wind, 
and the shade fell upon it invitingly, and the mellow 
sunshine drifted down through the branches of the pinon 
trees, mingling with the deep shadows of thick-clustered 
loaves and flecking the earth with gold and purple- 
Late in the afternoon they came to a deep canon that 
extended north and south like a great slashed wound on 
the face of the world received in some primordial con- 
flict of the planets. Here^ the trail led southward for a 
phort distance to a depression in the brink of the chasm 
whence a perilous path zigzagged down the canon side. 
Into this opening they turned. The declivity was as 
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steep as a toboggan slide, but their sure-footed pintos 
maae the descent safely. 

Northward they turned upon reaching the bottom. 
Part of the way there was sufficient margin for a trail 
beside the stream; in other places the ponies splashed 
through the water, sometimes struggling against a swift 
current. 

The sun hung low above the western horizon like a 
diver poised for a plunge when the party debouched into 
the vflJley. It was a startling scene that met their vision. 
The place seemed filled with troops. Across the plain 
hundreds of armed and uniformed men marched and 
drilled with the precision of trained soldiers. The red 
rays of the slanting sun fell upon their polished bayonets 
and gleamed blood-bright. An officer, tall and soldierly, 
directed their evolutions with admirable skill. 

"The devil!" exclaimed Walliser, as he reined in his 
cayuse. "A military camp, or I'm a teetotaler. Evi- 
dently the headquarters of a band of violent revolu- 
tionists.*' 

"They can't be expecting visitors/' commented Sho- 
forth. "For we haven't encountered any sentry." 

Even as he spoke, several dark-skinned men carrying 
carbines emerged from a clump of mesquite close by, 
where they evidently had been sleeping. 

"There come the pickets now," Walliser announced. 
"Sweet bunch of sentries, aren't they?" 

Instantly there was an excited jabbering in Italian, 
and the guards began firing at the newcomers. They 
were so close that it seemed miraculous none of the shots 
took effect. 

"Give 'em the Dago patter, De Molli, vou slobster!^' 
yelled Walliser, busily dodring bullets while his broncho 
danced like a four-footed aevil. "The idiots'U accident- 
ally hit us if they keep at it long enough. Say," address- 
ing the group, "what d'you damned guineas take us for, 
anyway — the committee of arrangements for a banana 
festival?" 

De Molli, whose own pony's pontlevis as a result of the 
firing had up to this time engaged his attention to the 
exclusion of everything else, appeared not at all discon- 
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certed, but showed his white, even teeth in im easy smile 
and spoke to the Italians in their own ton^e. They had 
not olwerved him before. At the wora, they looked 
sheepish^ like children shamed in the presence of a master. 
But they doggedly insisted upon keeping the party pris- 
oners, plainly actmg unden contingency orders from on© 
of whom they stood in greater awe than that which they 
accorded their mentor of the mines. 

The shots were answered by a chorused shout from up 
the valley. The man who had been acting as drill 
officer, but who it now appeared was the commander, gave 
a quick order and a dozen men dropped out of ranks and, 
mounting horses that were picketed nearby, followed 
him to where the party waited under guard at the mouth 
of the pass. 

"Hello, HorstmanI" shouted Shoforth as the soldiers 
approached. In the leader he recognized an old acquaint- 
ance, a former newspaper man of Chicago. More recently 
he had met him in Denver — ^as the masked Mephutoph- 
eles of the fancy dress ball. 

Physically, Karl Horstman was a magnificent man — 
a handsome young Hercules whose height gave a saving 
grace to his massiveness. But craft — the ambitious craft 
of the sovereign conqueror— sat upon him as a crown ; it 
looked forth from his vulpine visage and dwelt deep in 
his clever eyes. He was a West Pointer who had held a 
second-lieutenant's commission until an amour with the 
wife of a brother officer that was rather too flagrant for 
even the elastic social ethics of an army post, caused him 
to be court-martialed and dishonorably discharged from 
the service. In Chicago he had known a brief but bril- 
liant career as reporter. Then he had gone to Baltimore, 
where he married a widow several years his senior and 
cumbered with several million dollars. Horstman pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as possible to relieve her of the encum- 
brance. Through her infatuation for him he succeeded 
in interesting her in a certain seditious scheme he cher- 
ished and enKsted her fortune in the enterprise. 

It was a formidable undertaking he engineered — au- 
dacious, colossal, Napoleonic — as plausible as it was 
impossible. It was nothing less than a movement for the 
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capture of the United States government by military 
force. There was of course nothing novel in this idea; 
but the plan for executing it was eminently original. Its 
chief feature wag the organization of the workers for the 
ostensible purpose of preventing a possible Chinese inva- 
sion. To foster a popular fear of the "yellow peril" of the 
Orient and further his plans he had written "The Boxer 
Book," a volume in which he ingeniously indicated a 
supposed great danger from the Mongol hordes, which he 
declared and apparently demonstrated would soon hurl 
themselves upon the western hemisphere, then whelm 
the entire world, overthrow the Caucasian civilization, 
and absorb the other races of earth, unless prompt 
precautions were taken. His scheme was to persuade the 
workers with this pretext to enlist under his banner and 
prepare for a march to the Pacific coast to repel the saffron 
invader. His real intention was, when he and his staff 
had drilled and disciplined a million men, to turn their 
bayonets upon Washington, capture the capitol and pro- 
claim himself dictator. 

With his wife's money Horstman rented vast ware- 
houses in various parts of Chicago and filled them with 
arms and ammunition and uniforms and other apparatus 
belli. Then he hired Steinway hall and held nightly 
meetings to agitate his movement. All the militant mal- 
contents in the city fell in with his plans at once and 
were taken into his confidence. All other recruits, inno- 
cent-minded workingmen, were kept in ignorance of the 
real object of organization. 

Owing largely to Horstman's liberal financiering, and 
partly U> his great organizing genius, as well as some- 
what to his magnetic personality, the movement grew 
amazingly. Then it was brought to a sudden and tragic 
termination. One of his lieutenants, Leon Czolgosz, with 
the impatience of insanity, wearied of all this passive 
preparation and eager for actual activities to begin, 
slipped over to Bunalo and started operations single- 
handed by shooting President McKinley. The assassin's 
association with Horstman and his fellows immediately 
became known, and such of the leaders as did not hasten 
into hiding were arrested. Horstman fled to Florida, 
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where he remained incognito for several months. Mean- 
time his elderly wife had learned of a liaison between him 
and a pretty young woman convert to his cause, and 
jealousy prompted her to procure a divorce. His move- 
ment broken and his money gone, Horstman was forced 
to abandon his ambitious project. Shoforth had lost 
sight of the fellow and supposed him dead, and the recog- 
nition the night of the bal masque was to his mind 
almost like a resurrection. 

"So it's you, is it?" Horstman grimly remarked to 
Shoforth. "Well, I might have known you'd mix in. 
But you'd better have stayed in Denver — or Chicago. 
Who're your friends? Oh, yes — ^De MoUi, I know him. 
What's your lay, De MoUi? You'd better keep out of 
this." ^ ' 

"What's the meaning of this military display, Horst- 
man?" asked Shoforth, sternly. Horstman grinned. 

"Well, I don't mind telling ^ou, but you'll never get 
the story to your paper," he said. Shoforth loloked in- 
quiring and accusing. 

"No, we're not going to kill you," Horstman laughed 
harshly. "We're simply going to give you a little vaca- 
tion. You'll have t<y drop this Haywood case, Shoforth, 
till after the trial. You came here without our permis- 
sion) and now you can't leave without our consent. But 
come on over to the workshop and see the old man. He's 
pretty busy, but then he'll stop work long enough to chat 
with visitors," and Horstman grinned significantly. 

As they cantered toward the cluster of buildings in the 
center of the valley, Horstman outlined to Shoforth the 
astounding operations for which all the activity in evi- 
dence was preparatory. 

"Tony's built a big fleet of monster airships — is com- 
pleting the last vessel of the lot now, and working like a 
whole colony of beavers to do it," he explained. "He's 
constructed his aerial navy so's it can readily be taken 
apart, and the ships are cached in caves here in the moun- 
tain side to keep the teamsters from getting next and 
tattling about it in town. Pretty soon we'll begin puttine 
the ships together — and then for the flight, and some red 
history. 
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"These men you see— the rank and file — are for the 
most part Italian coal miners recruited from the Trinidad 
district. They don't know exactly what's required of 
'em — ^just vaguely understand that somehow they're to 
better their condition — but their life at the mines has 
been so miserable that they're quite willing to accept any 

?romise of amelioration without asking about the means, 
'hey're satisfied so long as they have plenty to eat and 
are well treated. A few of the more enterprising ones 
who became insistently inquisitive were by indefinite 
statements made to believe the purpose is to march upon 
the mines, capture and punish the oppressive operators 
and confiscate the properties, which in their ignorance of 
conditions in this country they suppose is a possible per- 
formance.' 

"The rest of the push, mostly officers and mechanics, 
are a part of my old Chicago crowd, with a few additions 
from Denver — the bunch you saw the night of the ball. 

"I have a fine army here, well instructed in the manual 
of arms, and I'm getting recruits rapidly. Don't want 
many more, for soon the time'U be too short to lick 'em 
into shape for the start; besides, I've got about all the 
ships'U hold. 

"Yes, that's right — I can see by your eye that you've 
guessed it. We're going to transport these troops to Boise 
m airships. We have an ample supply of 'Shotfirer,' and 
the first move'll be to drop ejnough of this upon Fort 
Boise to wreck the barracks and exterminate the soldiers. 
Then, with the town at the^ mercy of our own men, we'll 
descend and rescue the prisoners and warn our friends 
to leave the city, after which we'll go up again and with a 
shower of 'Shotfirer' -wipe the town off the map. 

"You see, I've altered my plans since I met ^ou in 
Denver. You must admit that this scheme's a big im- 
provement over the one I sprang on you at the Coliseum. 
My I but you did get excited that evening," and the plot- 
ter smilea in amused recollection. 

"Tony^s furnishing the funds for the expedition — the 
sinews of war, and that's no figure of speech. Sav, that 
old mummy has more rocks than Rockefeller. Wish I 
knew where he gets 'em. But he's a cunning old codger — 
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he'll tell one everything but that. However, as he pro- 
duces without limit, I'm pretty well satisfied. 

"I wanted to wait until they hanged those fellows 
before lifting the lid, so's the people would be aroused 
and we'd have more public sentiment with us— or, rather, 
less against us. But Tony insisted upon rescuing them. 
As a rule I can do most anything with the damned old 
Dago, but on this point he was too mulish for me. Said 
his maxim was 'an ounce of prevention's worth a ton of 
coal,' or words to that efifect. As he's the cashier, I con- 
cluded to let him have his way. The trouble with him, I 
guess, was that he couldn't content himself to wait so long 
for the killing to begin. He's a bloodthirsty old brute, I 
tell you." 

"And you're a gentle humanitarian, I suppose," was 
Shoforth's sarcastic comment. He could see clearly 
enough that Horstman was the dominant spirit of this 
most amazing enterprise, even as he was its originator, 
and that he was usin^ the credulous old Italian merely 
as a meal-ticket — making of him a tool, a cat's-paw. 

Contrary to expectations engendered by the sinister 
significance of Horstman's remarks, Tony's reception of 
the party was not alarmingly hostile. Enthusiasm oyer 
the near completion of his fleet of marvelous flying ships 
made him almost amiable. He betrayed no resentment 
at the intrusion, and beyond informiug the visitors that 
they must remain prisoners he treated them much as if 
they were welcome guests. He was willing enough to talk 
about his machines, the construction and operation of 
which he explained volubly, his voice aided by expressive 
shoulders and descriptive hands, after the manner of his 
race. On other topics he was about as communicative 
as a healthy clam. 

"These vessels," said he, leading the visitors to one of 
the ships that had not been taken apart for storage, "are 
700 feet long and have a cubic measurement of more than 
1,000,000 feet. They a^e made of aluminum, the mate- 
rial used by Count von Zeppelin of Germany in construct- 
ing his aeroplanes." 

"In what respect do your machines differ radically 
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from those of other inventors?" Shoforth inquired, deep- 
ly interested. 

"In several features," this modern Icarus assured him. 
"In the first place, into their construction I have put the 
solution of the one problem of aerial engineering which 
has baffled all other aeronauts from Darius Green down 
to Prof. Langley and Roy JCnabenshue — that of estab- 
lished equilibrium as the principle of flight. This is the 
difficulty that has defied the ingenuity of the eminent Le- 
baudy and Count de la Vaulx of France and your own 
Wright brothers. It is the problem with which Santos- 
Dumont so long has vainly struggled, and it was while 
working with him to overcome the obstacle that I dis- 
covered (and kept the secret to myself) how the crude and 
temporary expedients he employed to maintain equilib- 
rium might be replaced by a co-ordinating central mechan- 
ism that would permit the operator, with an instinctive 
touch of the helm, to right his machine when it dipped 
to one side or the other, as the bicyclist preserves his 
equilibrium by the instinctive inclination of his body. 
This discovery virtually gave me dominion of the air — ^a 
mastery never before vouchsafed to man," and the small 
admiral of this unlaunched aerial squadron sw^led with 
protrusive pride because of his victory over gravitation 
and his conquest of the clouds. "Get out, Pietrol" he ex- 
claimed irritably, kicking at a great pet gander that was 
ambling awkwardly about^ his feet and picking up frag- 
ments of a luncheon which one of the workmen had 
dropped near the unfinished airship. 

"Again," he continued, returning to the subject of his 
remarks, "no other inventor has succeeded in devising an 
aeroplane capable of sustained flight for prolonged oi)er- 
ations away from a base of supplies. They use benzine 
motors, and as nearly all the space on the vessel would be 
required for storing the necessary fuel for an extended 
voyage, you can readily see that this destroys its long- 
distance transportation utility. Now, I have invented a 
small electric engine capable of developing enormous 
power, and this objection is therefore obviated. 

"Another thing, the one great danger in operating 
other aeroplanes Ties in the possibility, of a breakage of 
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the controlling apparatus. Should any other part of the 
machine break, the only attendant danger would be that 
of not finding a favorable place to alight. Of course if 
the machine were only a few feet from terra firma, the re- 
sult might be disastrous; but from an altitude of 1,000 
feet it could glide easily to earth and make a landing 
without any great degree of danger. This first danger 
I have fully guarded against, not only by making the 
controlling mechanism extraordinarily strong but also 
by adjusting it in such a manner that the ^rain is so 
delicately distributed upon the dififerent parts that any 
accidental breakage is impossible/' 

During this inspection of his remarkable creations, 
the crazed old inventor became enthused to the point of 
actual personal cordiality toward his prisoner-guests, and 
just before they were conducted to their quarters he 
opened for them a bottle of Montei)ulciano of venerable 
vintage. Testing the wine's exquisite bouquet with the 
sure sense of a connoisseur, he proposed the familiar pro- 
pine which the Italian seldom gives except to a friend, 
''A vostra salutel" And as they went away under Horst- 
man's escort he called after them what was intended for 
a <3ordiaI '*A rivedercir but in a voice the harshness of 
which no goodwill could soften. 

The quarters assigned to the prisoners were in a cave 
on the opposite side of the valley, and were quite com- 
fortable, but they were kept under close guard. They * 
reached the place by crossing the lake in a large skiff, 
two soldiers doing the rowing. They were accompanied 
by Horstman, who, in striking contract to the reticent 
Italian, seemed to delight in disclosing his plans without 
reserve, sure of the security of his captives. 

"Because of its superior equipment, this is by far the 
most eflFective body of fighting men for its numbers in the 
world,'* he declared. "The sentries here in barracks are 
armed with the common cavalry carbine, but the weapon 
provided for active service is a new automatic musket 
invented by old Tony himself and which is quite tho 
finest infantry arm ever devised. Our supply was manu- 
factured at an arsenal which Tony has established in 
Mexico, and they are the handiwork of the moa* expert 
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armorers to be found in all Europe, whom he imported 
for the purpose. The magazine of this musket holds 
twenty-five charges, instead of the six cartridges of the 
ordinary repeating rifle. 

"This arm is distinguished bv several other important 
advantages. It doesn't 'kick/ tne recoil being utilized to 
load and cock. Consequently the marksman can remain 
quietly in position and empty his magazine without re- 
moving his eye from the target. Also he can aim more 
accurately because of the absence of recoil. The rapidity 
of fire equals that of machine guns. Just think of it — ^a, 
single regiment armed with this musket could fire more* 
than one million shots a minute! You can estimate the 
execution possible for a small force thus equipped. 

"Another thing, the ammunition is not the ordinary 
kind. The cartridges are charged with liquid air, whicJti 
has a greater carrving power than any other explosive 
adapted to projectile purposes. These, too, are the prod- 
uct of Tony's prolific genius, for he's a scientist and a 
chemist as well as a mechanical inventor." 

Horstman's pride and satisfaction in explaining these 
deaSly details was evident. 

"So this is your best idea of the way it should be done, 
is it? — you think an enduring freedom can be won by 
force, tnat mankind can be emancipated except through 
education?" Shoforth remarked. "Keally, it's wasted ef- 
fort to give liberty to men in that manner — they can't be 
depended upon to retain it until they are made to under- 
stand its value and significance." 

"You hold, then, that the ballot is the only remedy?" 
Horstman inquired cynically. 

"The ballot is the remedy, all right," Shoforth de- 
clared, with spirit^ "but," he qualified, recalling some of 
his election expenences ^dth the capitalist-cozened work- 
ingman, "those who grope for 'it in the dark are liable to 
get hold of the wrong bottle." 

"Yes," said Horstman, "you Socialists have a lot to 
say about tiie ballot being the only effective weapon in 
the economic fi^ht, but you're prone to overlook its dan- 
gerous possibilities in the hands of ignorance." 

"True," Shoforth admitted, "the ballot is a weapon 
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which unless properly wielded becomes a boomerang, 
But, after all," he counseled, "if I may paraphrase .Bm- 
wer, the ballot is mightier than the bullet." 

"But the 'Shotfirer' is better than both," Horstman 
grimly supplemented. "And," he added, "it may inter- 
est you to know that it was from you fellows that I got my 
idea for this sanguinary stunt — ^that I stole the Socialist 
thunder. Of course, I oorrowed the barest idea — a mere 
suggestion — which I've amplified and elaborated to fit it 
to my diflfering methods. 1 was in Chicago when Debs 
issued his proclamation, 'Arouse, Ye Slaves 1 and I had an 
excellent opportunity for observing its effect. I saw then 
that the masses at last were ripe for revolt, and knew that 
should the right person blow his militant breath upon it 
the smoldering wrath of years of wrong would fiame into 
a mad fury of the moment. So I came to Colorado and 
formed this fortunate alliance with old Tony. My plans 
have carried perfectly, and as a result the world soon will 
see a tottering tyranny go down to its doom — ^go down 
in blood and olaze!" 

, It was not long until Horstman returned to ,his fel- 
low-conspirators on the other side of the lake. Left 
alone except for the guards, who were stationed some dis- 
tance from the entrance to the cave, the prisoners dis- 
cussed their predicament for full three hours before re- 
tiring. A generous supper had been sent over to them 
from the mess-house soon after Horstman's departure. 

"This is a specimen of my usual line of ossified luck I" 
wailed Walliser. "I never start out on a stunt of this 
kind without losing my life or something. Say, on the 
dead, fellows, compared to Augustus W. Walliser, Esq., 
Jonah was a mascot. Bet I don't get to file any telegraph 
copy for mv paper for a fortnight." 

"You'll be fortunate if ypur paper ever hears from 
you again," was Shoforth's comforting comment. "Don't 
delude yourself with any sense of security as prisoners of 
war," he advised, fully realizing their parlous plight. 
"You can't expect civilized methods in tnese murderous 
savages. Just by looking at that impish old Italian 
you can tell that he'd slit a weasand with as much 
gusto as he'd slice a chunk of Gorgonzola. As for Horst- 
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man, I know him and I know that should he decide it to 
be expedient he'd assassinate us all with no more com- 
punction than he'd experience in smoking a cigarette. We 
must escape from here. Fortunately, they've left us our 
revolvers, not thinking us of sufficient consequence under 
the circumstances to search us." 

Tired out, they turned in to sleep, leaving their plans 
for deliverance to develop with what the morrow might 
bring forth. 

AU hands were early astir in the camp of the conspira- 
tors next morning. Time was short for completion of 
their preparations for the expedition, and they were 
working under high pressure. Breakfast over, Tony 
was busjr putting the finishing strokes on the Falcon, the 
final ship of his squadron, when young Luiri Gagliardo, 
an electrical emert who served as his chief mechanical 
assistant, rushea up to him with blanched face. 

"Signor," he cried in terrified tones, "Pietro has swal- 
lowed a handful of the 'Shotfirer' 1" 

Tony dropped a spirit-level and looked over to where 
by the door of the mess-house his pet gander, the omniv- 
orous "Pietro," calmly oblivious to peril, his long neck 
flexing like a section of garden hose, was drinking 
copiously from a pail of slops. A workman in trans- 
ferring a case of "Shotfirer" to a new place of storage 
where it could more conveniently be placed on board the 
airships, had dropped the explosive, which no shock 
would detonate, ana the box had burst, spilling its con- 
tents upon the ground. The gander had greedily swal- 
lowed a large number of the grain-like capsules, then 
proceeded to slake his thirst. As soon as tne moisture 
in his craw should dissolve the capsules and come in con- 
tact with the chemicals, that fated fowl would become 
such a combination of earthquake and volcano as never 
had been known. ^ Nor was this all. Luiri in his haste 
had stumbled against another pail of kitchen slops and 
overturned it upon more of the "Shotfirer" scattered upon 
the ground, and soon the liquid would do its deadly 
work. 

For a moment Tony stood as if paralyzed, made help- 
less by an overpowermg sense of the awfulness of the 
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impending catastrophe which no earthly power could 
avert, then '^Run for your lives I" he snouted, setting 
the example with all the speed which fear could coax 
from his short, lean shanks. 

Shoforth, Walliser and De MoUi, seated at the en- 
trance to their cave and looking across the lake, ob- 
served the commotion and the flight and wondered what 
it could mean. 

Then happened something the like of which the world 
never before had witnessed. There was a sound and a 
shock as if the universe had collapsed. All life seemed 
engulfed in that mighty roar. The earth rocked and 
heaved, then shuddered convulsively. ^ The mountains 
staggered stupendously, like drunken giants vaster than 
man had ever visioned. Great trees were splintered and 
prostrated, while saplings, more supple, bent their heads 
into the dust as if bowing before the wrath of Deity. 
Cliffs that had stood firm since the morning of creation 
now crumbled like shattered banks of feeble sand. The 
lake was a monster caldron seething as if all the fires of 
hell burned beneath it. 

But this phenomena was not witnessed by the party 
of prisoners. They had been hurled to the ground and 
stunned by the tremendous shock. When conscious- 
ness returned, they picked themselves up, bruised and be- 
wildered. The earth still quivered as with lingering 
fright from its fearful experience; the lake tossed wild 
arms of water into the air and lashed its restraining 
shore madly as if in terror of renewed assault. 

The guards were not to be seen. Evidently they had 
recovered earlier than their prisoners and had fled, 
frightened into forgetfulness of orders and all military 
discipline. 

The trio skirted the margin of the lake until they 
reached the scene of the explosion. Not only was no 
human being visible, but there was no sign that life had 
ever been. It was desolation complete and chaos unut- 
terable. A great pit yawned where but a few moments 
before the village nad stood, and the side of the moun- 
tain was blown away. 

Where had been a wall overgrown with bushes and 
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curtained with a tangle of inscrutable vines, the party 
saw an opening into the mountain that yawned blackly 
like the mouth of Perdition's pit. 

Shoforth had a pocket electnc flash-lamp which he al- 
ways carried, and with this aid they proceeded to explore 
the cavern. They had not gone far when they emerged 
from the passage into a large circular chamber with a 
lofty dome. The wall was covered with indented 
hieroglyphics, and mythological figures in bas-relief. 
Near the center of this room, but slightly to the rear, was 
a great stone altar more than four feet high and with a 
top area sufficient almost for a dancing floor. Upon this 
surface were dark stains, ages old, bespeaking the bloody 
ceremonies of pagan worshipers in this submontane tem- 
ple through forgotten" centuries; and about the base of 
the altar were strewn human bones, preserved indefinitely 
in that peculiar atmosphere — ^relics of the ancient Aztec 
rites. This was the sacrificial stone of a perished priest- 
hood. 

With a shudder they passed from this room into an- 
other corridor.^ Shoforth flashed a path of light upon 
the floor, and instantly a cry of amazement burst from 
the lips of each. This floor, which once had been the 
bed of a subterranean stream, was covered with gold-dust 
like Pactolian sands. Winnowed from this by the van- 
ished waters were countless nuggets graduated from mere 
grains to small boulders. ^ It was a vast sluice where 
Nature through the centuries had done her placer min- 
ing. Shoforth lifted the light and cast it upon the left 
wall, where it fell against gold gleaming dully from a 
stratum of rotten quartz. 

''Old Tony's treasure-trove I" Walliser yelled excitedly. 
"The lost bonanza of the Pueblos !" 



CHAPTER LIV. 



We are beginninff to see that it is justice, not the courts, that is sacred. 



—Charles Grant Miller. 

Though authority b( 
with goM. — Shakespeare. 

All now worship gol _ _ . . _ 

is banished; justice it sold for sold, the law follows gold.— Propertius. 



Though authority be a stubborn bear, yet he is often led by the nose 
Id.— S* * 

All now worship gold to the neglect of the gods; bgr gold good faith 
".—Pre 



Stuttering fire-en§ines filled tHe street, and sharp or- 
ders shouted to furiously working "smoke-eaters" filled 
the night air. With their batons the police waved back 
the aggressively curious crowd that was pressing within 
the prohibitory line. Boise was enjoying the unwonted 
excitement of a nocturnal blaze. 

The fiames had gained too great headway to be sub- 
dued, and the firemen could only play upon the fated 
structure their futile streams that even as they struck 
were with hisses of contempt converted into clouds of 
impotent steam, and watch for the walls to fall in. The 
building was a large rooming-house, and the lodgers had 
been early aroused and enabled to escape. 

Suddenly a white-faced and wide-eyed woman ran to- 
ward the crowd from the direction of the blazing build- 
ing, wildly waving her arms and shouting f ranticdly. It 
was the landlady. 

"Mr. -Shoforth's in there 1" she screamed. "I knocked 
on his door just after the alarm, but could get no re- 
sponse. He couldn't have come out — ^his door was 
locked. Oh, he must be in there 1" and she wrung her 
hands hysterically. 

A dapper young man dashed from the crowd and, 
heedless of the hindering efforts of the police nor mind- 
ful of the shouted forbiddance of the firemen, seized an 
extension ladder, placed it against the already wavering 
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wall beneath the wmdow that had been pomted out and 
which was smashed in, and ran nimbly up the rungs. 
Hastily binding a handkerchief over the lower part of 
his face, he plunged into the smoke-filled apartment. He 
found the floor had not yet fallen, but he felt it trem- 
ble and sag beneath his feet. With head bent low he 
groped through the smoke until he foimd the bed, from 
which he drew an inert body and dragged it to the win- 
dow. When he appeared on the ladder with his burden 
and began the perilous descent, the crowd cheered madly 
after the manner of all crowds in applauding any heroic 
action. 

The rescued person was Shoforth. His rescuer was 
"Honest Bill." 

Shoforth was suffocated bv smoke, but efforts at resus- 
citation soon proved also that he was otherwise stupe- 
fied. A physician who attended him on the spot declared 
he had been drugged. Presently he was revived, and as 
soon as he realized the situation he attempted to rush 
back into the burning building. It required the com- 
bined efforts of "Honest Bill" and two policemen to 
restrain him, and he raved at them for the detention. 

"The record is lost," he groaned as the walls crashed 
in at last with a vast spurt of sparks and the new-nour- 
ished flames in their augmented vigor leaped up as if to 
stab the stars, "and so is Haywood !" 

The words in wax that would have vindicated the his- 
toric prisoner and condemned his accusers had been food 
for the flames. 

By some devilish device, perhaps that of bribing Ihe 
waiter who served his dinner, the conspirators had suc- 
ceeded in drugging Shoforth ; then, by burning the house 
where he roomed they thought to rid themselves of both 
him and the inculpatory record. It was a plot too 
damnable for anv except Thugerton detectives. 

When Shoforth had fully recovered his faculties, al- 
though discouraged to a natural degree, he took the mat- 
ter MilosophicaUy. 

"They doped me, all right," he declared, as he glanced 
at the reeking ruins upon which the hose still was play- 
ing and inhaled with intense dislike the peculiar 
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pungency of water-soaked burnt wood. "Can't tell when, 
where or by whom. Doubtless done at dinner, though, 
for I didn't feel drowsy until near bedtime ; I ate late last 
evening — about an hour before retiring. This town liter- 
ally swarms with spies, and you never can tell who may 
be in the employ of the conspirators — maybe the waiter 
at the restaurant, or the chambermaid who cares for 
your room, or the clerk at the soda fountain where you 
get a cooling drink. Such a hellish condition so shat- 
ters a fellow's confidence in human nature that he comes 
almost to suspect himself at times." 

When he came to Boise, instead of taking quarters at 
one of the hotels, where he would be unavoidably con- 
spicuous, Shoforth had engaged apartments at this quiet 
rooming-house, for, knowing himself to be a marked 
man, and being discreet as well as daring, he preferred 
the security of obscurity. 

In company with "Honest Bill," he now made the 
rounds of the^ hotels in search of a room, but owing to 
the unusual influx of visitors on account of the trial 
every house was so crowded that they were unable to 
secure any sort of accommodations. So they ended their 
quest for quarters in the lobby of the Idanha hotel, where 
in leather lounging chairs they sat out the night with 
many other persons in the same bedless boat with them- 
selves. 

As there was nothing to do but talk, sleep being out 
of the question, it was an excellent opportunity for sound- 
ing public sentiment in the case by getting the opinions 
of strangers, which Shoforth improved to the utmost. 
Among those with whom he discussed the trial was a 
drummer for a dry-goods house and a visiting capitalist, 
both of whom displayed a tolerance and fair-mindedness 
that was gratifying. From the trial to Socialism was a 
natural transition, and with the introduction of this sub- 
ject the mental vision of Shoforth's new acquaintances ab- 
ruptly narrowed. ^ The drummer, whose expressions on 
other questions evidenced the usual superior intelligence 
of his class, displayed a lamentable lack of information 
concerning the fundamentals of the Marxian doctrine. 
As for the other, his views were consistent with the 
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logical attitude of the capitalistic mind. It was inevitable 
that both should protest most positively against the 
monstrous iniquity of "dividing up." Shoforth listened 
patiently, albeit a trifle wearily, to the ancient objection, 
as he had done full a thousand times before, and indulged 
not a single interruption. When they had finished, he 
said: 

"Of the many popular misapprehensions regarding the 
purpose of Socialism, perhaps the most prevdent is this 
same idea that it means a 'dividing up.' So far from 
meaning any such thing, Socialism would accomplish a 
result exactly the reverse. It would abolish the present 
practice of 'dividing up' at a ridiculously disproportionate 
ratio. It would not affect the integrity of personal 
property except to make it more secure, for it would pro- 
tect every. member of society in the possession of all he 
might produce. Instead of robbing anybody, it would 
prevent anybody being robbed. The change would be 
merely from private monopoly to collective ownership 
of the means of production. 

"The very soul of Socialism is contained in the con- 
tention that every worker should receive the full value of 
what his labor produces. Shall any honest man object 
to such a proposition of fundamental justice? Yet I 
would hestitate to assert that the capitalist is not honest- 
minded in his antagonism toward ISocialism when I con- 
sider with what fatuity the worker also opposes it. 
Doubtless the capitalist honestly believes in his 'divine 
right' to rule, even as the worker sincerely believes him- 
self divinely ordained to serve. But it is difficult to 
understand why the latter should so indignantly object to 
full compensation for his labor and so persistently insist 
upon giving the greater part of it to some person who 
renders no equivalent. To the social philosopher it is 
a strange sight, that of the robber being zealously pro- 
tected in his predatory prerogatives by those he robs, 
quite the same as in feudal times. It proves that in the 
minds of the masses the economic idea yet is in embryo 
— that the multitude still is groping through the mirk 
of mediaevalism. 

"The Socialist movement is nothing more nor less 
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than the leaven of civilization manifesting itself, and iia 
ratio of recruitment corresponds exactly to the progress 
of economic education/* 

Shoforth regretted that his baggage had been lost in 
the fire, so that he was unable to give these misinformed 
opponents of Socialism some literature that would set 
them right on the subject. 

Next morning "Honest BilP' encountered McFarlane 
on Main street near the Idanha. Being old acquaint- 
ances, having frequently met professionally, Bill engaged 
the detective in conversation. 

"How're pickings, Mac?" he inquired with easy 
familiarity. 

The other scowled slightly. 

"Are you here to work the visitors?" he asked. 

"Why?" was Biirs Yankee-like response. "Are you 
looking for your bit?" 

"No," McFarlane replied scornfully; "I'm trailing too 
big game these days to bother about divvies with cheap 
hooks. I'll not trouble you — if you fix the local people 
you can finger the town to a finish." 

Returning to the Idanha, Bill went in to breakfast with 
Shoforth. During the meal Shoforth informed him of 
his misfortune in losing the phonograph record, and of 
the blow to the defense resulting from the robbery of 
the Federation's safe in Denver. 

"Well," Bill remarked in his quiet way, "the record 
of course can't be restored, but I think I can help you 
out in the other matter,'' and producing a packet of 
papers he placed them beside Shoforth's plate. 

Shoforth examined the documents in amazement. 
They were the stolen papers. 

"Where'd you get these?" he demanded. 

"Oh, I touched McFarlane for 'em a few minutes ago 
while I was chatting with him," Bill coolly informed 
him. "I'd just seen mm meet a bloke from the Denver 
office, and noted the transfer of the papers; and while I 
didn't know anything about the pete naving been popped 
in the Federation office, I made a quick guess that uiese 
documents had something to do with the case." 

"So you're up to your old tricks, are you. Bill?" and 
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Shoforth smiled his thanks as he shook his head in af- 
fected reproof. 

"No, Shoforth, I've reformed. That's right, boy — 
I've cut it out, on the dead," he added earnestly, marking 
Shoforth's incredulous expression. '^I turned this trick 
solely in the interest of justice and not as a bit of pro- 
fessional practice— no, nor to put the laugh on the foxy 
McFarlane, either — I'm not that kind of a humorist— 
never given to playing unprofitable jokes," and he flushed 
slightly as he recalled the time he had abstracted Sho- 
forth's watch and wallet. 

"And aren't you here to work the crowd in attendance 
at the trial?" was Shoforth's surprised inquiry. 

"No," Bill solemnly assured him. "I'm done with 
that sort of thing forever. I'm on the level for the rest 
of my life. It's strictly in fulfillment of the promise of 
the prophet Isaiah," he smiled, "that Hhe crooked shall 
be made straight.' Now, don't flatter yourself that I was 
regenerated by any of your preachments — ^it came about 
in quite another, way. Life's bitterest lessons were 
brought home to my heart in a manner that changed my 
whole character and my habits of thought. Here's my 
card — it'll surprise you a bit, I'm thinking," and the 
former pickpocket extended an oblong of Bristol board 
bearing the following inscription : 



WILLIAM T. HOWARD 



THE DAILY COLUMBIAN 
PHILADELPHIA 



"And you're here as a correspondent?" Shoforth 
gasped, letting the card drop to the table. 

'^es," Howard calmly stated, as if it were the most 
ordinary thing in the world. "The Columbian has sent 
me here to relieve the man who first came out, who's been 
given the Washington stunt. I expect to have that bil- 
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let myself, some day," he added with complete assur- 
ance. 

"But how in the world did you learn the game?'' in- 
quired the mystified Shoforth. "It's a work that requires 
a tremendous amount of training." 

"Well, you see, I'm rather quick at catching on," How- 
ard modestly explained, "and most things for which 
others need long preparation I do intuitively. Besides, 
I've a strenuous streak that fits me for the trade. The 
managing editor of the Columbian was a class-mate of 
mine at Harvard, and an excellent friend — ^so excellent 
that we once came near being expelled together on ac- 
count of a joint escapade. We lost sight of each other 
after leaving school, and it was quite by accident I met 
him in Phfladeh)hia soon after I'd resolved to reform. 
Upon learning 1 wasn't employed and was looking for 
an opening, he reminded me of the talent for scribbling 
I'd displayed during my college days and the popular- 
ity of my stunts on the Harvard Cnmson and suggested 
that I tackle the newspaper work, offering me a chance 
with the Columbian, I was game for a whirl at any- 
thing, lack of self-confidence never having been one "of 
my failings ; and, by the way, I've learned that this same 
self-confidence is the most essential equipment of the 
reporter — if he's plentifully provided with gall he can 
get along nicely with a very limited supply of brains. My 
friend introduced me to the city editor and asked him 
to t^ me out on local. 

"Well, I took to the job as naturally as a tramp takes 
to the steel track — showed an affinity for the work like 
that of a Mexican for mescal. The whole story is — I 
made good; and the sequel is that I'm here. 

"The office knows nothing of my record — my friend 
didn't associate Will Howard the Harvard honor man 
with 'Honest Bill' the notorious crook. I suppose, of 
course, that in time the police'U get next and tip me off, 
but I'll hold my job just the same. They say the pro- 
fession's over-crowded, and that's true — -but not with 
competent men. So long a^ a fellow can deliver the 
goods a newspaper orders he's reasonably sure of getting 
his receipt every Monday, without having the story of 
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his past life rehashed from memory's files. It's present 
performance that counts with the desk, and no questions 
asked. A fellow's got to have a good deal of the felon 
in his make-up to succeed in the newspaer business, any- 
way, don't you think?" 

As Shoforth was a distin^ished success in the work 
and lacked Howard's familiar record as a "gun," his 
silence on the subject was altogether excusable. 

"How did I come to duck the dipping graft? Well, 
that's a sore spot -with me, Shoforth — ^it hurts like hell— 
and I wouldn^t speak of it to anybody except you. But 
somehow, considering all the circumstances, and the un- 
usual character of our past and present relations, I feel 
you've a sort of right to know about it. 

"Say, it comes hard, old man, but— those papers were 
left by my sister — a twin — Marguerite Howard, who 
killed, herself in a Denver crib nearly a year ago. You 
remember the case, of course, and may recall that she 
left some papers addressed to * William T. Howard' ; but 
you didn't know my name, so you had no reason to con- 
nect the case with 'Honest Bill.' I was in town at the 
time, and called for the package, which was turned over 
to me when I had established my identity — ^through the 
police. As soon as I apprised myself of the nature of 
the pap^, I gave them to the Federation. As you 
know, they consist of correspondence detailing the entire 
conspiracy of the mine owners to destroy the Federation 
— that is, all except the Steunenberg murder, which 
came later — ^by charging it with crimes perpetrated for 
the express purpose by the Association's own agents. Sis 
found the papera — it's not an easy thing to tell, Shoforth 
— I loved Maggie more than I did anybody else on earth 
— while frisking the rags of a sporty officer of the Asso- 
ciation to whom she'd given the knock-out drops so's she 
could roll him for his coin. Chances are when he missed 
the documents he had no idea where he dropped 'em, for 
he'd never think of a Market street moll having any use 
for 'em. Anyivay, he wouldn't have dared mdce a hol- 
ler, so there was no come-back. No, the fellow wasn't 
Melnotte — ^he's a decent man in his private life, at least, 
and has none of the taint of the Tenderloin upon him. 
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Besides, he's quite too foxy to commit to paper anything 
incriminating. Well, Maggie kept the papers against 
the time they'd be useful to the Federation (the general 
character of the conspiracy made it impossible for the 
miners' officials to protect themselves agamst it even had 
they been fully iniormed), and from the letter she left 
for me it seems she'd made some sort of promise in the 
matter to Haywood, who'd done her a good turn. Her 
legacy to me was the job of seeing the thing through — 
and I'm doing it. 

"Honest to God, Shoforth, I didn't know Maggie was 
on the turf till I read of her death in that crib, and I 
tell you it broke me up for fair. If I'd known, do you 
suppose I'd have stood for it? I was making good 
money from the graft, and would've taken care of her. 
For some reason she never changed her name like the 
rest of 'em do — the fictitious Pearls and Coras and Maudes 
— and the life hadn't changed her looks much, either; 
but I never happened to meet her, for, despite my pro- 
fession, personally I've lived a decent, fairly clean life 
and never gone around the cat-houses. But she knew 
about me, it seems, although she made no sign, and was 
keeping cases on me all the while by pumping members 
of my push when they went down the line, but without 
ever revealing our relationship. I never returned home 
nor saw any of the folks after I went hooky, and so know- 
ing nothing of the change I always thought of Maggie 
as my sweet little sister of the dear old days. She was a 
twin, as I told you, and" — his voice was choked with 
tears, and only tne necessity for controlling his emotions 
in a public dining-room braced him against a complete 
break-down — "her love was twined about my heart as 
verily as the tender tendrils of any vine.'* 

For a space he was so overcome by his feelings that 
speech was impossible, but when he had regained his 
composure he continued : 

"1 once told you I wasn't a Socialist, but simply a 
philosopher. Now I tell you that I'm a Socialist and 
a philosopher. I know now that before I wasn't truly 
a philosopher, else I'd have been also a Socialist. 

"It was the shock of Maggie's tragic end that awoke me 
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and shook me loose from the heartless complacency with 
which I contemplated the social hell. Tne truth was 
brought home to my heart with terrific force, and society's 
organized injustice was to me no longer a thing imper- 
sonal — a philosophic abstraction. I saw with a new and 
naked vision the infinite iniquity of conditions that could 
put a girl like Maggie on the town. By striking hard 
at my verv heart the System had made of me* a militant 
enemy — that is, an intelligent agitator — and I vowed 
that so long as life should last I'd return it blow for 
blow. 

"Maggie's body I took to the old home in Terre Haute 
for burial. Soon afterward I met there and married 
Ethel Bradley, a friend of Eugene Debs. She had re- 
centljr returned from Washington, where she had been 
on a job in one of the departments. Oh, yes, she knows 
all about my past — I told her everything. In fact, we 
exchanged confidences in full before marriage, and we'ire 
both satisfied — there'll be no skeletons in the Howard 
family closet. It's the only safe way — ^this mutual pre- 
nuptial confession. There's nothing like starting right, 
and with a clean slate. It disarms the slimy tongue of 
slander and makes love trustful and unafraid. 

"Incidentally, it may interest vou to know that I hold 
a card in the Socialist local of the 'Hut' — haven't trans- 
ferred my membership since going East. It's something 
to a sentimental person like myself to be a member oi 
the local to which 'Gene Debs l>elongs." 

Shoforth hastened to deliver the recovered documents 
to the attorneys for the defense,- who rejoiced greatly at 
their unexpected restoration. 

Orchard went on the stand that day, when for the 
fu^t time the public had an opportunity to study at close 
range this remarkably sequestered witness — ^the profes- 
sional perjurer who in open court coolly confessed to 
twenty-six murders and a choice assortment of minor 
crimes, including burglary, theft, bigamy, arson, train- 
wrecking and kidnaping — this self-impeached witness 
whose testimony was the chief reliance of the prosecu- 
tion. CarefuUv ^oomed as he was for his part, with 
every detail of his story perfectly rehearsed under Mc- 
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Farlane's masterly direction, and thoroughly drilled in 
the disgusting hypocrisy of pretended penitence and re- 
ligious conversion in an effort to impress the jury with 
his sincerity and create confidence in his statements, no 
mask or mantle could conceal the revolting deformity 
of his real character. PuflPed and pustulous, with the 
body of a toad and the visage of a viper — ^vicious, 
venomous, and in every way vile — ^his appearance wais 
made even more repellent by the very evident fact that he 
had been "doped before coming to court in order to 
quicken his faculties and otherwise fortify him for the 
ordeal of examination. He was well described by How- 
ard, who said : 

"Cruelty crouches in his heart, and his foul lips axe 
fondled by the Father of Lies to whom he has sold a;3 
provender for helFs carrion-crows his festering and fly- 
blown substitute for a soul." 

The hopes of the defense^ again were dashed when, 
with a remarkable interpretation of the rules of evidence, 
Judge Wood refused to allow to go before the jury the 
papers proving a conspiracy by the mine owners against 
the prisoner, maintaining that as they did not bear di- 
rectly on the Steunenberff murder they did not constitute 
competent evidence.^ This, although he had admitted 
all manner of technically irrelevant testimony presented 
by the prosecution, including Orchard's confession to the 
commission of scores of crimes having not the remotest 
relation to the case and no connection whatever with 
the accused Federation officials; tending merely to es- 
tablish the witness' character as a conscienceless scoundrel, 
and, curiously, introduced not to impeach but to qualify. 

Following the trial there was much discussion as to 
whether it had been fairly conducted. The subject is 
not speculative, therefore not one for argument. The 
rulings in the case are a matter of record and speak for 
themselves. It is impossible to get over them or around 
them, and they must arbitrarily decide the point. And 
these rulings are, without reference to the^ merits of the 
issues involved, almost invariably prejudicial to the pris- 
oner. With ridiculous regularity the court sustainea the 
objections of the prosecution and overruled those of the 
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defense. In all other wavs possible he flagrantly favored 
the prosecution, as when he precipitately adjourned to al- 
low Orchard to recover his nerve and revise his narra- 
tive when it became evident that the witness was break- 
ing down under Richardson's relentless cross-examina- 
tion. This is not a. criticism of the court; it is a state- 
ment of fact. A writer is not responsible for the facts 
of whatever history he records. 

Sheriff Hodgin had compiled his venire list with scru- 
pulous care. That is, he was careful that it should not 
include any person with interests common to those of the 
defendant. Not one among the number was a member 
of a labor union, and all were of antagonistic political 
affiliations. This is not an attack upon the official in- 
tegrity of a public servant ; it is merely an account of his 
actions. The writer has no control over the actions he 
describes. 

Thus it was that Haywood, abducted to an alien en- 
vironment inhospitable to his ideas, was forced to face a 
jury not of his peers but of persons not in sympathy 
with and perhaps even hostile to his ideals and interests 
and habits of thought, and whose minds through many 
months had been systematically poisoned against his 
cause. 

But it was a well-selected jury withal. The attorneys 
for the defense had seen to that, despite official juggling. 
However they mi^ht differ from the defendant on the 
fundamental theories of life, they were of sterling stock, 
hard-headed and honest-hearted, with a strong sense of 
justice and a sure sentiment of fair-play, and their sym- 
pathies were apt to be with the under dog, especially 
when the dog on top happened to be a cur. 

It was upon the intelligence and integrity of this jury 
the defense now depended for a just verdict, since it was 
evident that nothing in the way of fairness was to be 
expected from the court. 

With the evidence all in, the public awaited with im- 

{)atient interest the summing up by both sides.^ Haw- 
ey's opening address for the prosecution was chiefly an 
appeal to the prejudices of the jurymen. Richardson for 
the defense made a masterly effort, the greater part of 
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which was devoted to the legal aspects of the case and to 
an analysis of the evidence, but closing with a flash of 
forensic brilliance that dazzled his hearers — ^with a few 
bold swishes of the mind's brush painting an impres- 
sionist picture that must remain forever fadeless upon 
the canvas of remembering minds. 

Then came Darrow — ^and the public held its breath in 
ea^r expectancy. And this marvelous man disap- 
pointed none in the slightest degree. With an impos- 
mg form and^ an impressive mein, with a brow that bore 
the imperial stamp of thought and power, he was Jovian 
in effect as he confronted me jury to convince ihem for 
his cause. He was as full of magnetism as a Leyden 
jar, and every inflection of his mellifluous voice had its 
electrifying influence and each gesture of his sympathetic 
hands earned a saving grace for his client. Soft was his 
speech and full of a sericeous quality as with gentle man- 
ner he builded before the jury the bulwark of defense. 
He told of Haywood's blameless life, of his lofty ideals, 
of the sacrifices he had made for sake of his fellow-work- 
ers, and then it was his tongue seemed tipped with the 
honey of Hymettusj but when he turned his attention 
to the conspirators his lips became a font of verbal vitriol 
that scorched and scarified. When he came to deal with 
Orchard he wielded a lash of language that cut like a 
knout, and even the callous creature upon whom it was 
laid cowered beneath the merciless castigation. Ag^, 
his speech was both a scourge and a scalpel to flagellate 
and flay, and under this tongue-torture the wretch before 
him writhed like a victim of soul-vivisection. In this ef- 
fort the orator rose to his mental meridian and emblazed 
the empyrean of forensic eloquence with all the splendor 
of his fullest powers. 

Senator Borah concluded for the state in an address 
that of necessity was nearly devoid of argument and 
which consisted mainly of contemptible insinuation and 
coarse invective — ^the only ammunition of attack at 
hand. 

"I tell you what, Borah has a great legal mind,*' com- 
mented one of the senator's partisans who evidently ad- 
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mired his brutal methods above the lawyer-like tactics of 
his abler opponents. 

"I should call it an illegal mind," returned Shoforth, 
in disgust. "In fact,^ any man ought to be arrested for 
having such a mind in his possession." 

Orchard's performance had proved a distinct disap- 

{)ointment to the prosecution. The story of this ruth- 
ess, truthless creature, confessed liar and perjurer of 
the past, was unconvincing. As he sat before the jury, 
his harsh hair and coarse countenance and gross phy- 
sique bespeaking the brute as infallibly as his evasive 
eyes expressed the shifting mendacity of his shameless 
mind, even his parrot-like proficiency had the very ef- 
fect of discrediting the story it was intended to 
strengthen. 

At the end of it all, the prosecution had utterly failed 
to "make good." ^here was an entire lack of evidence 
to connect Haywood with any crime. The complete ab- 
sence of corroboration for the story of the star witness 
left the case so absurdly jejune that even the friendly 
court was filled with a surprised disgust. He had been 
given nothing upon which he could base instructions to 
convict, and not being inclined to instruct for acquittal, 
he was obliged to confine his charge to an exposition of 
the law as sSfectirig the evidence. 

The case was given into the hands of the jury at 11 
o'clock the morning of July 27, and then began the 
severest strain of all in that period of intense suspense 
between the retirement of the panel and the rendering of 
a verdict. 

There was no sleep for many^ eyes that night, for those 
personally interested were anxiously wakeful^ while the 
watchful correspondents dared not relax their vigilance 
to rest when a verdict might be announced at any min- 
ute before press time. They all had filed the story of 
the morning, and were waiting only to "flash" the result. 

In the rotunda of the Idanha most of the correspond- 
ents and other watehers were congregated. Among the 
latter was Fred Warren, who, unable to restrain his anx- 
iety regarding the outcome, had attended the trial during 
its closing days. The Denver Post was well represented, 
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especially by "heart-interest" artists. Hugh O'Neill was 
there to handle the tragedy features — and the mendacity. 
Walt Davis was there to look after the comedy — and the 
rest of the mendacity. Both these glittering geniuses 
were content to leave the sordid news details to indus- 
trious Jimmy Noland. Walt, upon whom the cares of a 
correspondent rested lightly, after looking drowsily about 
him and remarking, *^his is an 'argus-eyed' bunch for 
fair," had sagged into a heavy sleep, from which he was 
aroused by the startling dream that Jack Tierney of the 
Rocky Mountain News had asked him to take a drink. 
This spectacular awakening caused O'Neill to inquire : 

"What's the matter, Walt— getting the Willies?" 

"Naw, I'm only getting dry," answered the arid con- 
structor of murder-trial comedies. 

"Strange how Walt's finances fluctuate according to the 
indications of the booze barometer," Tierney remarked 
to the crowd after the return from the hotel bar. ^'I 
met him this afternoon when he had a thirst beyond be- 
lief and an exhausted irrigation appropriation, and al- 
though my own financial condition made Job's turkey 
look like a capitalist he blackmailed me for four-bits 
pending the arrival of his hebdomadal check from Den- 
ver. When an hour later I again encountered him he 
was hunting for Rockefeller in order to lend him some 
money." 

"Don't believe it," was O'Neill's rude remark. "Four- 
bits worth of booze wouldn't be sufficient to inflate Walt's 
finances. Four dollars judiciously expended might put 
him into the frenzied whirl, but nothing less." 

"Oh, seidlitz powders 1" Davis exclaimed in disgust, his 
proud spirit pricked by these reflections upon his carry- 
ing capacity. "What d'you^ mutts think I am, anyway — 
one of Judge Lindsey's juvenile proteges? I didn't 
mooch you for that four-bits. Jack, with any insane idea 
that it'a quench my thirst. I used it to prime the crowd 
so's they'd produce." 

"Why do you persist in 'putting a thief into your 
mouth to steal away your brains'?" Noland gravely in- 
quired. 

"Well, I'll tell you," Davis returned with equal grav- 
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ity. "You see, it's like this — I generate the grey matter 
so rapidly that unless I resort to some such means to get 
rid of the surplus I'd soon be so far ahead of my time 
that nobody'd appreciate me. In fact, they don't half 
appreciate me as it is." 

"By the way," remarked John Nevins, representing the 
Scripps-McRae League, "speaking of snakes — " 

"Who was?" interrupted Davis in alarm. 

"I was reading the other day that a quart of 

whiskey will neutralize a snake-bite and not intoxicate." 

"Wonder if a snake-bite would neutralize the eflfecl of a 
quart of whiskey?" speculated O'Neill. "If so, Walt 
ought to carry a snake with him wherever he goes." 

"A single snake wouldn't do him much good," Tier- 
ne^ declared. "They say a snake empties its poison 
vesicles every time it strikes. Now, allowing one reptile 
to each quart, it'd require at least three or four veiy 
venomous serpents to put Walt in shape to meet his 
Good Templar friends." 

"Aw, what's gnawing you fellows?" Walt flared, his 
patience tried to the parting point by this persistent 
badinage. "Who wants to neutralize a jag, anyway? It's 
like hiring a man to rob you. However, I know more 
about this subject than any of you fellows — a snake once 
bit me." 

"What was the effect?" inquired Tiemey curiously. 

"Poisoned the snake." 

The Hon. Clarence Atholwood-Bellington was pres- 
ent, having been in attendance at the trial from the 
opening day. "Intend to see it all while I'm on this 
side, don't y' know," was his tourist-like explanation. 
He had listened to the discussion of snakes with an in- 
terest that resolved itself into speech. 

"Wouldn't it be a jolly good idea for the tavern-keep- 
ers to dispense with the fried oyster and boiled egg pre- 
miums and advertise 'A Live Snake With Each Drink'?" 
he suggested in all seriousness. 

•^A snake goes with each drink of Boise booze, all 
right," Tierney remarked meaningly. 

"Yes, this Boise whiskey produces its own antidote, 
old-timer," Davis solemnly assured the Englishman. 
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"When a fellow's drunk a certain quantity of liquor he 
takes the snake it generates and lets it bite him, then 
starts on another round of 'riotous living/ He keeps 
up this repetition all night, and winds up in the mom- 
inff as sober as a Chauncey Depew joke." 

"Oh, I say, old chap, you're chaffing me now, aren't 
you?'* inquired the tourist, with a shade of incredulity 
m his tone. "They're not real snakes, don't y'know." 

"Clara's getting wised up, all rieht," O'Neill observed 
sotto voce to Tierney. "They woirt be able to throw a 
load into him much longer." 

"Who's that cadaverous cuss in the white flannels and 

{)ink tie and canvas kicks and Panama lid, with a monocle 
ike an oriel-window?" Warren inquired of Shoforth 
where they sat on the other side of the office. 

"Haven't you met him, really?" was Shoforth's sur- 
prised rejoinder. "Why, that's the Hon. Clarence Athol- 
wood-Bellington. He's an English aristocrat and an Ox- 
ford man." 

"So his name's Clarence, is it?" Warren mused. "Now, 
do you know, I was afraid it was something like that as 
soon as I saw him. An English aristocrat, eh? Well, 
he has my sympathy; but even that's not so bad as being 
a Roosevelt Democrat or a Bryan Socialist. As for the 
rest of it, I guess he's a good deal like the product of our 
American colleges; my experience on the desk in trying 
'em out has been that most^f 'em need to take a post- 
graduate course in a livery stable to learn some horse 
sense. But I will say that any geezer who can wear a 
wardrobe like that in this section of geography and get 
away with it must be able to take care of himself, all 
right." 

"Let's get with the gang and see what they're kidding 
him about," Shoforth suggested. "As a rule he's some- 
thing rich." 

They strolled over and joined the group, but found the 
Hon. Clarence had been given a respite, the conversa- 
tion having turned to incidents of the trial. Orchard 
was accorded a fair share^ of attention, and it was gen- 
erally agreed that even liberally discounting his lying 
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confession he still was a veritable demon and the vilest 
degenerate in criminal annals. 

Well, I can't say myself that I admire Orchjwd ex- 
actly," remarked Walton, who up to this point had of- 
fered no comment on the state's chief witness, ''but to 
give the devil his due, it must be admitted he's some- 
thing extra fine in the line of liars. As an expert 
Eseudologist he has Baron Munchausen backed off the 
oards, he has Joe Mulhatton lashed to the mast, and he 
makes Eli Perkins look like a chunk of Swiss cheese." 

"Yes, he certainly is anointed of Ananias," Shoforth 
agreed. 

''Orchard surely is the last notch on the scale of human 
depravity," conceded Warren, who always considered 
causes, "but like the rest of us he's a creature of circum- 
stances, the victim of conditions; he's largely the result 
of heredity and evolved from environment. The bur- 
den of the past is heavy upon us, even as posterity must 
pay the penalty of our own ignorance and miquity. The 
old Mosaic decree that the sins of the fathers shall 
descend upon the children is as inexorable to-day as when 
the thunders sounded on Sinai." 

"Yes," cynicallv remarked Walton, who was less char- 
itable in his philosophy, "Orchard reminds us of Cer- 
vantes' conclusion that 'every man is as heaven made 
him, and sometimes a great deal worse.' " 

"What do you think of Sherman Bell's latest outburst 
against Bulkeley Wells and the Mine Owners' Associa- 
tion?" Warren was asked. 

"Bell's eruptions are never to be taken seriously," the 
editor replied. "What he says or what he thinks can be 
of no consequence. He is only a harmless harlequin de- 
prived of his bauble by his masters, but who persists in 
cutting his grotesque capers within the calcium's glare. 
It is merely that he is afflicted with an abnormal passion 
for publicity,*and should be pathologically considered. 
Bell is easilv estimated. There is no better way of gaug- 
ing a man's mental strength than by finding out the 
sources of his pleasures, and nothing will grade him lower 
in this scale than the fact that his chief pleasure is 
derived from a notoriety unaccompanied by respect." 
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Early next morning the watchers were in court, with 
taut nerves, to hear the verdict which might be reached 
at any moment. Their attitude represented the tense 
anxiety of millions of workers while the world was 
waiting for the outcome. At 8 o'clock the jury filed in 
and announced a finding. This was a surprise to both 
sides, for a disagreement had been mutually conceded 
after the first few hours of delay. To only one person 
in the room was the result not unexpected. That person 
was Fred Warren. All the strong hope and fervent faith 
within him had arisen and voiced in advance the verdict 
of acquittal. Throughout that ordeal of waiting every 
beat of his heart seemed to repeat the words "Not Guilty.'* 
But when the foreman handed to the clerk of the court 
the sealed judgment of the jury, in the moment that 
intervened between the opening of the envelope and the 
reading of that fateful decision the nerve-pressure was so 
intense that it seemed to Warren he surely would suffo- 
cate; the blood pounded at his temples, and he was like 

a man battling for breath. "We, the jury ," and as 

the clerk impassively read the stereotyped form of find- 
ing it seemed that existence stood in eclipse; then came 
the words "Not Guilty," and they boomed through War- 
ren's brain like the first speech heard after anaesthesia. 

Then followed what was perhaps the most remarkable 
scene ever witnessed in a court-room under similar cir- 
cumstances. There was nothing to indicate that the 
greatest criminal trial of the century had just been con- 
cluded. There was a strange lack of any evidence of re- 
action after the long tension. There was no outburst of 
enthusiasm, no expression of unrestraint. Every move- 
ment was marked by grave deliberation. Haywood arose 
with calm dignity, and received the congratulations of 
his counsel and friends with decorous hand-shakes. His 
voice was low and even, his steady eyes shpwed no light 
of exultation, and only the faintest suggestion of a smile 
lingered upon his firm lips. He thanked the jury with 
quiet feeling, then as unostentatiously as if he were 
merelv a casual court visitor and not the noted prisoner 
who for nearly a year and a half had dwelt within the 
scarlet shadow of the scaffold, he passed out into the mel- 
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low sunlight of morning, alone, and with the simple sin- 
cerity that ever marked the man went at once to his 
mother, who had collapsed under the strain of the long 
trial and been unable to witness her son^s release. 

But a grim trace of the great tragedy yet lingered in 
his life. In a room at the Idanha hotel lay .fohn H. 
Murphy, general counsel of the Western Federation of 
Miners, with Death's cold hand clutching his heart- 
strings. A victim of the "white plague/' he had delib- 
erately shortened his days by the journey from Denver 
to Boise in order that he might be "faithful unto the 
end" to the client who also was his friend. Able attor- 
neys there were to conduct the case, but none other so 
familiar with all the details of the Federation's affairs — 
a knowledge gained through years of association — ^and his 
information and advice and suggestions were invaluable 
to the defense. But his life was forfeit to this fidelity. 
The effort had exhausted the remnant of his vanishing 
vitality; the Destroyer spat upon the lingering spark of 
life, and now it was fast fading to extinguishment. 

To the side of this death-devoted friend^ Haywood hur- 
ried after embracing his mother. On' the sufferer's 
sunken cheek was a flush more than hectic, his follow 
eyes were shining with something besides consumption's 
expiring glow, and a happjr smile hovered about his flaccid 
lips. With a brave exertion of his ebbing strength he 
extended his hands that were so pitifully thin, and in a 
voice that was weakened to a whisper he ssjid, "I'm so 
glad, Bill ; I'm ready now to go." 

Tenderly Haywood lifted that withered form in his 
powerful arms and pressed a brother's kiss upon the 
wasted brow; then this strong man who with stern cour- 
age and stoical composure had faced an uncertain fate 
through many wearing weeks, was forced to turn away to 
hide his tears, and as he passed from the room he gently 
murmured : 

"Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends." 



CHAPTER LV. 



THE SCOOP. 



"All honor to him who shall win the prize I" 
The worid has cried for a thousand years; 
But to him who tries, and who fails and dies, 
I give great honor and glory and tears. 

— ^Joaquin Miller. 

"Come to my rooms this evening at 7 :30 shaxp and get 
an exclusive story. Something big. Walton. 

Shoforth's face showed plainly his amazement as he 
read this note, but he turned to tne lingering Mercury in 
the unclassic costume of an A. D. T. messenger and sim- 
ply said: "No answer, boy. Skiddoo." 

This was a novel experience for Shoforth. Always 
in news gathei^ng he had relied upon his own resources, 
expecting and receiving no professional favors from his 
confreres. He had found the competition fierce, but he 
did not approve of any attempt at co-operation in the 
work under the existing system. He made it a rule 
never to enter into any agreement with fellow-correspond- 
ents to split news (a rule he had kept inviolate except in 
the case of his visit to the camp of the conspirators in the 
Culebra range, when an unusual situation forced him 
into a trade proposition^ not to get news but to protect 
what he already nad) , n^ring that he could dig out all 
the facts by others obtainable while standino; a chance, 
if working alone, of securing something which the "com- 
bination*'^ might miss. So far, his self-confidence had 
been justified. Still, while asking no favors and offering 
none in the way of news, he found nothing in his code 
of professional ethics that forbade his acceptctnce of 
any good thing which might voluntarily be handed him 
by a rival correspondent. But he wondered greatly at 
Walton's unexpected generosity. 

408 
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Prompt to the designated time, he proceeded to the 
Metropole. Familiar as he was at the desk of every house 
in the city, ordinarily, even in the absence of an appoint- 
ment, he would not have sent up his card to an acquaint- 
ance, but would have gone immediately to the room 
after inquiring the number. In connection with Wal- 
ton, however, he felt a constraint that prevented the in- 
dulgence of such informality. The bell-boy returned with 
the recjuest that Shoforth should come up. 

A pistol shot was the startling response to Shoforth's 
tap upon the door. Like a flash he flung himself to one 
side and flattened his body against the wall, out of range 
of bullets from within the room. 

"The coyote I" he exclaimed, in fierce anger at this 
evidence of treachery. "To decoy me here and then at- 
tempt to assassinate met I didn't think he belonged to 
that breed.'' 

Then a sudden thought struck him. Cautiously he ex- 
amined the door. The panels showed no perforation. Ho 
squared his shoulders and lifted his chin a little, like a 
resolute man bracing himself for a supreme shock; but 
unhestitatingly he (turned the knob and entered the 
room. 

Fully attired in evening dress, Walton lay upon his 
back on the bed, a revolver in his hand and. a bullet- 
hole in his head. 

As a rule the negligee of a violent end is not esthetic. 
But there was nothing grotesque in Walton's appearance. 
Even death could not rob him of his jaunty elegance. He 
reclined in natural attitude, graceful to the last. Sick- 
ened though he was by the tragedy, Shoforth was irresist- 
ibly reminded of an Apollo fdlen from his pedestal yet 
perfect in recumbent posture. 

"Poor fellow I"^ he murmured, and the billows of a 
great pity beat within his heart till it was almost break- 
ing. "At least he was a MAN." 

The blue eyes of the speaker softened almost to the 
sweetness of a woman's. He had^ entertained a gener- 
ous admiration for Walton's exceptionable abilities and a 
sincere appreciation of his fine personal qualities, and im- 
mediately every other consideration was crowded out by 
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the all-pervasion of a genuine grief. At length, how- 
ever, the expectation of his visit recurred to him, bring- 
ing a feeling of disgusted disappointment. He marveled 
that so good a newspaper man as Walton should have so 
incorrectly estimated a news value, even making all 
allowance for the influence of the personal element. 

"Nothing doing here for me,"^ he muttered. "Only a 
suicide. Straight police story, without a single exclusive 
feature that I can see. Nothing that all the fellows 
can't get from the station blotter and the coroner's of- 



fice. Good local first page stuff all right, but not worth 
a telegraph special. The A. P. report'll do for the 
Express. 

He picked up from a small table near the bed an open 
letter which evidently Walton had recently been readmg. 
He read it himself, in hope of an explanation of the sui- 
cide, but found none. The letter was from Walton's 
chum. Jack Rader, who nearly a year before had returned 
to his southland home. His letter-head showed him to be 
the publisher of Lexington's leading daily paper and 
proprietor of the largest job printing plant m Kentucky. 
The letter, filled with the naively uxorious utterances of 
a blissful neogamist, ran as follows : 

Dear Dick: — ^I've had small leisure for letter-writing since 
setting up my teraphim in this dear temple of domestic felicity, 
else would you not have been neglected, my fondest of friends. 
I'm so happy in my marriage, old man — ^I only wish I could 
bring half so much happiness into your own lonely life. And 
just now I'm doubly jubilant because of an indicated increase of 
family. Youll pardon my enthusiasm, I know, for I tell you 
there's nothing like a man's first promise of paternity to arouse 
his ardor. As my old side-kicker, J. Adam Bede, remarked, 
the stork is greater than the American eagle, for while the 
latter does a lot of screaming the stork is the bird that delivers 
the goods. 

Dick, my boy, come and visit us, and we'll help you forget 
your disappointment. "Old Kaintuck" has the most worshipful 
women in the world — ^I've often wondered how Daisy missed 
being born here. We're preparing for a month's outing along 
that fairest of streams, the Kentucky river, and wish you to 
be one of the party. Come unto this serpentless Eden, dear 
Dick — come hither and be consoled. The tents will be pitched 
underneath shady trees, the camp-fires will be lighted where 
leaves whisper apd asters nod; the primrose will cream all the 
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landscape with its delicate beauty and impassion the air with 
its perfumed breath. The sunbeams will be free, but no freer 
than the welcome that will attend you, old friend. There will 
be luminous eyes to make dark places light for you, there will 
be small hands whose soft touch will heal your heart-wounds; 
there will be yielding waists for your arm to engirdle, and red 
lips pouting, as if bee-stung, with the waiting to be kissed. The 
blue-grass will reach up to embrace tenderly and lovingly the 
dainty feet that trip through it, the very summer will be in its 
fullest blossom, the mint will be ripe, the cracked ice ready — 

Shoforth broke off the reading and turned to face a 
crowd of hotel employes — clerks, bell-hops and porters — 
behind whom pressed a throng of curious guests who had 
been alarmed by the shot. The house detective ques- 
tioned him, and quickly he stated the situation. The 
detective picked up from the chiffonier a letter which, in 
the excitement of the tragedy, the usually minutely ob- 
servant Shoforth had overlooked. 

"This is addressed to you,'' he quietly remarked, and 
Shoforth took it from his hand. Opening the envelope, 
he unfolded the sheet and read as follows: 

You've won the game and the girl, Shoforth. You deserve 
your good fortune; may you both be happy. I've no growl 
against you, old man; in love and in war, you're a dead game 
sport. So far as you're concerned, it was a fair deal and a 
square play. It was simply that Fate stacked the cards against 
me. I failed to fill in the draw, and I throw my hand into the 
discard. Call me a quitter if you will — ^it's certain that by the 
time you read this I'll have "cold feet" — ^but I'm no welcher. 

They say that "the ruling passion is strong in death," but 
I'll reverse the ruling by throwing down my own paper and 
handing you a scoop. Much of it the "Clarion" wouldn't handle, 
anyway. It's an "Express" story, right enough. I'm giving you 
this. Sheaf, because I know you well enough to know that 
you're all "white meat." I've always like you, old fellow; when 
I've acted rusty toward you it was only for sake of appearances 
in keeping up my assumed character and playing out the game. 
Moreover, as I couldn't give you my confidence, I didn't wish 
to invite yours by any cordiality. 

I'm supposed to be in sympathy with capitalism and capping 
the game of the conspirators. Great Gk>d! Why, man, I'm too 
radical for your most extreme Socialists — I belong to the Ter- 
rorist wing of the Russian revolutionary party. This fact was 
known to both Horstman and Boccarini, which accounts for my 
presence at the secret meeting in the Coliseum the night of the 
mask ball. 
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I'll give you the whole story of the Steunenberg murder and 
the conspiracy against the Western Federation of Miners. 

First, the Independence station was (just as you charged in 
the "Express") blown up by agents of the Mine Owners* Associa- 
tion acting directly under instructions from Daniel Melnotte, 
for the purpose of casting suspicion upon the Federation and 
discrediting that organization in the public mind. I've always 
been puzzled as to how you got that story. In justice to the 
conspirators it should be stated that it was not their intention 
to kill anybody in the explosion, and doubtless they regard the 
fatalities as a matter for regret The detonation was incor- 
rectly timed, that was all. 

I had foreknowledge of this outrage, and was aware that no 
bloodshed was contemplated. Had the plot included the taking 
of life, I would not have permitted the plan to go through. As 
It was, I was anxious for the conspiracy to proceed, as its con- 
summation would place the plotters in my power. The sangui- 
nary result was as much a surprise to me as to anyone, and my 
nerves never quite recovered from the shock they received that 
memorable morning I met you on the field of carnage at Inde- 
pendence. 

My advance information about this job was gained in a pe- 
culiar way. I was concealed in a room at the Brown Palace 
hotel one evening when Melnotte and three other members of 
the Mine Owners' Association met witji Tim McFarlane and 
planned the affair. I had a tip on the meeting, and came pro- 
vided with a miniature phonograph loaded with a record blank 
and caught the entire conversation. You can understand what 
a positive piece of evidence was this record of guilt in the 
conspirators' own voices. McFarlane remained after the others 
left, and I faced him. He tried a gun play, but I called the 
turn. Next day he hunted me up aid proposed an alliance. 
To hoodwink him and help my plans, after some convincing 
objections I pretended to fall in with his scheme. 

This record I sprung on Melnotte about a year ago to induce 
him to consent to his daughter Daisy becoming the wife of 
Jack Rader. I would bequeath it to you, for you may need its 
aid in persuading the old man to withdraw his pbjections to 
your marriage with Jeannette, but it was stolen from my apart- 
ments immediately after Melnotte learned of its existence, 
doubtless by one of his agents — ^probably some Thugerton man. 

My money also would I leave to you, had you need of it As 
it is, I bequeath my entire estate to the Russian revolutionary 
junto. You and Jeannette will come in for her share of Mel- 
notte's millions, and any legacy from me would be as superero- 
gatory as coals carried to Newcastle. But a greater treasure 
than this fortune is Jeannette herself— a treasure which I feel 
can safely be trusted to your care. Guard her, Shoforth, as you 
would your soul's salvation^ and in all the battles of life let 
your breast be her barricade. 
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Orchard is a liar and a hired tool, and is entirely ignorant of 
the real facts in the case. 

I killed Steunenberg. It was easy. As a newspaper corre- 
spondent, I was able to cover my tracks completely. Besides, 
the absence of any apparent motive, together with my reputa- 
tion and aflUiations, made me safe. Orchard was in Caldwell 
at the time, on a private mission for McFarlane in connection 
with Steunenberg, the nature of which will appear further 
along in this letter. McFarlane was fully persuaded that the 
Federation had done the job, but, having no proof, he proceeded 
after his usual manner to manufacture evidence in an effort 
to convict 

To make the matter clear to you, I must tell you who I am. 
I am not really a Walton by birth, and a patrician. I am of 
the proletariat. My father was one of the "Molly Maguires" 
hanged through McFarlane's machinations. Which of the vic- 
tims he was does not matter. He was hanged before I was 
born, and I came into the world with the shadow of the scaffold 
falling across my cradle. This shadow fell also upon my soul 
and never was lifted. 

My father and Franklin B. Gowen, president of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading railway, who engaged Tim McFarlane to 
exterminate the "Molly Maguires," were schoolmates and boy- 
hood chums. Gowen's family was poorer even than father's. Ae 
young men they were close friends until both fell in love with 
my mother, the belle of the district. Each conducted a spirited 
courtship, but father, while lacking his rival's great force of 
character and strength of mind, was a handsome, dashing fel- 
low who easily won favor with women, and he was chosen. 
This embittered Gowen and made him father's mortal enemy. 
None of this hatred was ever lost in the large success of his 
later life. For this reason, more than any other, he was relent- 
less in his persecution of the "Molly Maguires." He was de- 
termined to hang my father in revenge for the latter having 
robbed him of his hoped-for bride. 

The tragedy of the execution, coming during the period of 
pregnancy, caused a complete nervous collapse on my mother's 
part, resulting in premature delivery, and she died in the pains 
of parturition. 

Strangely enough, it seems that Gowen had a heart. Doubt- 
less he really loved my mother, selfish as was his love. Her 
death under circumstances that made him morally her mur- 
derer, shocked him greatly. He was remorseful, and set about 
making reparation according to his own idea. This idea was 
that money could atone for anything— that money could accom- 
plish everything. He placed me in charge of a gentlewoman 
in reduced circumstances and supplied her lavishly with funds 
for my care. When I had grown old enough for study, talented 
private tutors were provided for my instruction. In time, * 
through his influence, the Waltons, who were childless, became 
Interested in me and adopted me. They knew me only for 
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an orphan protege of Gowen's, and supposed 1 was a remote 
relative of his, not dreaming that I was the son of a despised 
"Molly Maguire" who had died ignominiously on the scaffold. 
I have had every advantage of education, travel, and a cultured 
environment 

It seems also that Gowen had a conscience — some facts are 
almost incredible. Hard was his heart, but remorse ate at it as 
rust eats iron; likewise, it corroded his conscience. The world 
has never known why he blew out his brains in the old Worm- 
ley hotel at Washington, D. C, the, night of Dec. 14, 1889. 
Now it will know. 

Constant to the end to his sordid ideals, impressed to the 
last with the omnipotence of money, Gowen left me an ample 
fortune by his will. This has made me financially independent 
of the Waltons, who, although aristocrats, are not possessed oi 
large wealth. 

I have been deemed a dilettante. It has been said I lacked 
purpose in life. This is not true. Along with his legacy of 
lucre, Gowen bequeathed to me a written history of my ante- 
cedents and the facts of my father's martyrdom. I vowed 
vengeance, and the fulfillment of that oath has been the object 
of my existence. With an abnormal nervous organism and 
perverted mental tendencies as a result of pre-natal infiuence, 
temperamentally bogged in a morass of morbidity, my life over- 
laid by a Scarlet Shadow that never lifted, I became a mono- 
maniac, and studied the subject of revenge as a specialist 
studies his particular science. 

The problem, however, ^as diflacult. Only one of the con- 
spirators — McFarlane — ^was alive. He knew me but was un- 
aware of my real identity, and I might easily have killed him. 
But that vould have been insufficient. I wished to make him 
suffer lingeringly, to have him feel some of the pangs of the 
prolonged pain that has tortured my own poisoned life. But 
I searched in vain for the means to infiict this commensurate 
misery. 

Then came to me certain information that placed the long- 
sought weapon in my hand. But about this time I was sent to 
Russia by the "Clarion." I found the empire a smouldering vol- 
cano. Immediately I identified myself with the most incendiary 
element. At a meeting held in Moscow lots were drawn to 
determine who should within specified time remove two un- 
designated enemies of mankind, one a Russian, the other an 
alien. The executioners were permitted to select their subjects, 
It being conditioned only that the latter should be sufficiently 
important to meet the approval of the committee. To me fell 
the fate of the foreign duty. The brother who drew the home 
commission fixed upon Grand Duke Sergius, which choice was 
approved. It was decided that Sergius should be removed as 
soon after Jan. 1, 1905, as an opportunity might offer. My 
own work was to be done at any time within a year after the 
grand duke's death. 
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This is the explanation of my premature return to America. 
The night of Jan. 23, 1905, I received at the Denver Press 
Club a communication from the Terrorists* central committee 
informing me of the time appointed for Sepgius* removal, in ac- 
cordance with favorable opportunity, and reminding me of my 
own obligation. This letter, doubtless carefully timed, reached 
me on the date of the deed. 

I had learned— in what manner is not of consequence— that 
Frank Steunenberg, like myself, was an adopted child whose 
origin was a secret save to a few. He was the son of Tim Mc- 
Farlane, who when a mere youth had married Wilhelmina 
Steunenberg, daughter of a miner in the Shamokin district of 
Pennsylvania. 

The mother did not survive the ordeal of accouchment, and 
the infant was cared for by its maternal grandparents until 
their death soon after that of their daughter. Meantime, Ben- 
jamin Steunenberg, a younger brother of the miner, had, with 
his family, come to America from the Netherlands and settled 
in the Shamokin country. A fine type of the thrifty Hollander, 
he prospered prodigiously in his new home. So, although he 
had three children, he proposed to McFarlane that he and his 
wife adopt the motherless babe and rear it as their own. To 
this McFarlane, who at that time was producing a very pre- 
carious livelihood, readily agreed. But McFarlane even thus 
early in his career was notoriously dissolute, and moreover had 
incurred the deep dislike of his wife's relatives, and the rigidly 
upright and ruggedly virtuous Steunenberg made it a condition 
of the adoption that his dead niece's child should be known 
to the world as his own, and that the relationship to McFarlane 
should never be revealed even to the boy himself. Circum- 
stances forced the father to consent to this arrangement, al- 
though he did it reluctantly. Soon after this, Steunenberg 
emigrated to Iowa, where he successfully followed the occu- 
pation of farmer. McFarlane's son Frank never knew that Ben- 
jamin Steunenberg was not his father, and his three foster- 
brothers were so young at the time of his entrance to the 
family that they never suspected the truth any more than did 
the six children that followed. 

Whatever of human feeling found its home in the degenerate 
heart of Tim McFarlane was concentrated on this alienated 
son. He became the idol of. his existence. Necessity for re- 
pressing any open demonstration of affection apparently had 
the effect of intensifying this love, and he lavished upon the 
lad all the fierce devotion a tigress displays for its cub. In the 
course of the years he attained to affluence and formed power- 
ful associations, which he utilized solely to his son's advantage. 
Secretly he watched over his training, faithfully he supplied 
funds for his education. When the boy had grown to manhood, 
his father brought into play every influence he could command 
to advance his business and political interests, with the result 
that much worldly success crowned his career. It was on a 
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secret mission for McFarlane in the son's behalf that Orchard, 
whom the old sleuth trusted as he did no other of his under- 
lings, was in Caldwell at the time of Steunenberg's taking oft. 

Knowledge of all this was the key to unlock the door of my 
heart's desire — revenge. I selected Frank Steunenberg as the 
object of death. In view of his record during the Coeur 
d'Alenes labor disturbances, this selection was satisfactory to 
the committee. 

My account with McFarlane has been squared as nearly as 
natural discrepancies would admit 

He killed my father. I killed his son. 

RICHARD WALTON. 

To this remarkable confession was appended the fol- 
lowing verse: 

"I've had my share of pastime, and I've done my share of toil. 

And life is short — the longest lifer a span; 
I care not now to tarr^ for the corn or for the oil, 

Or for the wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 
For good undone and gifts misspent and resolutions vain, 

"Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I know — 
I should live the same life over, if I had to live again; 

And the chances are I go where most men go." 

The blue eyes of him who read came over with mois- 
ture as a vague mist comes over a violet skv, and the fin- 
gers that refolded the letter trembled slightly. 

"It's a scoop," said Shoforth. 



THE END. 



EPILOGUE 

In every work regard the <ivriter^s End, 

Since none can compass more than they intend; 

And if the means be just, the conduct true. 

Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due* 

— Pope. 
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Note 1 

During Peabody's administration the author wrote an 
extended newspaper article giving an estimate of the of- 
ficial personnel. Prepared for a Republican journal^ it 
consequently was written with a considerable restramt, 
which lessened somewhat the distinctness of delineation; 
but so far as it goes it gives his dispassionate opinion, 
based upon proximate personal observation, which subse- 
quent performance has not served to alter or modify. 
Therefore he presents here the following excerpts from 
this estimate for as correct a characterization of these per- 
sonages as he is able to produce : 

Gov. Peabody, it may safely be asserted, was nominated and 
elected solely through the instrumentality of the mine operators 
and mill owners of Colorado, for the single purpose of destroy- 
ing the W^estern Federation of Miners, by far the most powerful 
and quite the most ably administered independent labor organi- 
zation the world has ever known. This statement has been con- 
tinuously and almost universally made, and I have never heard 
that it ever was denied even by Peabody partisans. 

So far as is known or that he has shown, Peabody possesses 
no qualifications for high executive office. He is not a man of 
affairs, he is not trained in public administration, and previous 
to his nomination he was virtually inexperienced as a practical 
politician. He was not born great, he has not achieved great- 
ness, he has not had greatness thrust upon him; he has merely 
been made to believe himself great by the action of the mine 
owners in elevating him to a position for which he is in nowise 
fitted by nature or by training. 

The extent of this self-deception on the part of Peabody is 
nearly incredible. His home is in Canon City, an inconsequential 
town with a population of something over 3,000, where a con- 
siderable number of criminals are confined in a state prison and 
not a few remain at large. When, by grace of the mine owners, 
Peabody was translated to Denver, he was unable to expand to 
fit his enlarged environment. He remains of Canon City caliber. 
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His idea of executive requirements is still measured by the ad- 
ministrative dimensions of the country bank over which he pre- 
sided. 

It is unfortunate for Peabody (and for the residents of CJolo- 
rado) that, suddenly emerging from the shadows of a profound 
obscurity into the dazzle of an ephemeral publicity, the cal- 
cium's glare proved stronger than his character and not only 
blinded his vision but bewildered his brain. His accession to 
power having been sudden and from exertions extraneous to 
himself, instead of by the gradual process of promotive sequence 
and through individual effort, he has abused that power with the 
abandon of the unaccustomed and the unqualified. 

Peabody's delusions with reference to himself are almost as 
pathetic in form as they are tragic in result. Early in his admin- 
istration he was led to believe himself a leader. A very little 
time proved that the only thing which prevented his being a 
leader was that nobody cared to follow him. A little more time 
proved him to be a person who himself must be led. 

Failing as a leader of men, Peabody then aspired to be a driver 
of men. Evidently he studied the methods of Mark Hanna and 
sought to emulate him. But he lacked the essential equipment 
of that remarkable man — his over-riding natural force — ^there- 
fore he failed miserably as a driver, and is wholly impotent as 
such without the military behind him with their bayonets to do 
his prodding. Peabody resembles Mark Hanna about as closely 
as Attorney-General Miller resembles Daniel Webster. 

Initiative is something nev^r attempted by Peabody. He al- 
ways awaits instructions. He remains passive, while his mas- 
ters, the mine owners (and governor owners), make up his mind 
for him. Then he is advised by the attorney-general, who also 
was put into office by the mine owners, who specially qualified 
himself for the position, and whose knowledge of law is limited 
chiety to that which is necessary to the interests of the capi- 
talists who command him. 

Of Lieutenant-Governor Haggott little can be said. His nature 
is so nugatory as to disarm criticism and make any definite com- 
ment difficult. He once was an actor, and has never gotten over 
it. Formerly a teacher, he is himself untaught. His countenance 
indicates all the brutality of the bulldog without evidencing any 
of that animal's courage. His course while governor pro tem 
showed that he shares the vassalage of Peabody. 

Sherman Bell has a mania for notoriety and some ability for 
acquiring it. He was with Roosevelt's "Rough Riders" in the 
Porto Rican campaign, and is one of the very few members of 
that organization who were not either hanged or sent to the 
penitentiary after their return to this country. He was launched 
upon the sea of publicity when the president pronounced him 
"the gamest man in a game regiment." Since then he has in- 
formed the world with "damnable iteration" that the president 
is his friend. It may be well, however, not to accept Roosevelt's 
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opinion in this matter as a final Judgment The president has 
frequently been unwise in his friendships and erratic In his ex. 
pressions. Injudicious praise of Sherman Bell does not make 
him a hero anymore than unmerited honors heaped upon Gov. 
Leonard Wood make of him a military genius. 

I have yet to hear of any specific act of bravery performed by 
Sherman Bell. I have never known his courage to be put to an 
actual test. It is not recorded that he ever placed his person in 
a position of real danger. ' He is known, however, as a blatant 
swashbuckler, persistent and protrusive in his braggadocio, full 
of thrasonical threats, and very aggressive in pushing himself 
to the center of the stage. It pleases him to pose as a "bad 
man" in a day when the genus has disappeared along with the 
conditions that created him and made him a nearly necessary 
factor in civilization's process. I know several persons who for- 
merly were typical "bad men" of the West, made such by the 
stress of conditions. But at present they are the most peaceful 
and unobtrusive of citizens, not in the least given to bravado. 
I believe they are sincerely glad there is no longer need for them 
to be "bad men." I don't think a real "bad man" has been born 
into this generation, and I don't think any really brave man 
would now care to be regarded as a "bad man." My opinion of 
Sherman Bell is, therefore, readily deduced. 

It must be confessed, however, that the newspaper boys are 
largely responsible for Sherman Bell's reputation. When there 
was a dearth of actual news. Bell was always an unfailing source 
for "copy"; this, whether he could be found or not, it being gen- 
erally understood by the craft that "Sherm will stand for most 
any kind of a story." This accounts for the frequency with 
which his name has appeared in print and the consequent extent 
of his notoriety. 

Peabody appointed Bell adjutant-general at the request of the 
mine owners. Bell promptly rejected the appointment. He was 
at that time a mine superintendent. I have not at hand the 
newspaper accounts of the matter, and my memory fails me as 
to figures and dates; but the salary of the adjutant-general of 
Colorado is, I believe, considerably less than half of Bell's salary 
as mine superintendent. Then the mine owners held a meeting 
at the Brown Palace hotel in Denver and took a remarkable but 
consistent action. As the mine owners controlled the state gov- 
ernment and dictated appointments, and purposed to use that 
government for their own ends, it seemed not altogether im- 
proper that they should pay the salary of a state official. So a 
pool was formed to cover the salary discrepancy, whereupon 
Bell accepted the appoihtment. 

As soon as Bell had received his commission he announced 
that "Hell will be popping in Colorado within a few months!" 
These words faithfully forecasted the action of the mine owners, 
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for the present troubles were by them deliberately planned and 
systematically provoked. 

From the day of his appointment Bell has been boisterous and 
blustering, devoid of dignity, displaying a lack of self-restraint 
such as to disqualify any person for a position of power. 
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This statement, by an unofficial chronicler, of acts so 
nearly incredible, might well be challenged by those who 
wish to hold fast to their faith in humanity, so doubters 
are referred to the formal report of Carroll D. Wright, 
former United States commissioner of labor, who after 
an exhaustive investigation of the situation in Colorado, 
related in detail the atrocities committed and fixed the 
responsibility therefor in a volume of 364 pages, which 
was inadvertently issued by the government printing of- 
fice. Before many copies of this book had been circu- 
lated it came to the attention of the officers of the Mine 
Owners' Association, who immediately caused its sup- 
pression by the authorities at Washington. However, an 
abridged edition of 64 pages, compiled by Eugene V. 
Debs, has been published by the Appeal to Reason, On 
page 200 of the original report is found the following 
re^rence to the Telluride troubles: 

Among the leaders of the mob were Bulkeley W^ells, manager 
of the Smuggler-Union mine, and John Herron, manager of the 
Tomboy mine. One of those deported was A. H. Floaten, local 
leader of the Socialist party and manager of the People's Supply 
Co., the largest store in town. The door of his residence was 
broken open and he was found partly undressed, his wife having 
retired. A revolver was presented at him and he was wounded 
in the head by being struck with the butt of the weapon. He 
was marched from home without being allowed to put on his 
shoes or hat. Fifteen members of the mob accompanied the 
train to Ridgway, where the prisoners were ordered to get off, 
and further ordered never to return to Telluride. 

It should be noticed that Wright does not mince his 
words, but says "mob" when that is what he means. Nor 
does he equivocate concerning the identity of the men 
who directed the movements of the mob. Read in the 
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newspapers or in an informal narrative such as this, the 
recital probably would be passed over as exaggeration, but 
appearing as the authentic report of a government of- 
ficial it assumes a character amazing and impressive. 
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Lest the reader non-resident of Colorado should suppose 
this statement of conditions is exaggerated, the author 
begs to submit excerpts from a full-page editorial in the 
Rocky Mountain News, owned by Thomas M. Patterson, 
himself a capitalist and mine owner, and at the time a 
member in good standing of the "Millionaires' Club" of 
the national capital, yclept the United States senate. This 
editorial, which appeared Dec. 17, 1906, was written by 
Edward J. Livernash, managing editor of the paper, who 
undoubtedly was informed and presumably was unbiased, 
for the city administration was Democratic while the state 
administration was Republican ; and, incidentally, it cost 
that gentleman his job — that is. Senator Patterson wired 
from Washington his repudiation of the editorial, and 
Mr. Livernash promptly resigned. Starting with a state- 
ment of what was necessary for Colorado^ redemption, 
this editorial, among other things, said: 

Law must reign here; a republican form of government must 
prevail; honorable capital and organized labor must be secure. 

Law does NOT reign here. 

Take this capital, and consider: ALL its public utilities are 
owned by private corporations habitually robbing the entire 
community, and being immune from justice by the almost con- 
stant practice of bribery; it is gangrened with gambling and 
bunco-scoundrelism — actively protected and even promoted by 
municipal authorities; it has the most disgustingly bestial dis- 
play of harlotry to be found in all America. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Take the executive and legislative branches of the state gov- 
ernment: Can you think of any other American governor so 
widely and deeply despised as Peabody; or fancy the nation re- 
garding McDonald as RIGHTFULLY in office? Does not the last 
legislature stand disgraced before the world by its base assent 
to the shameless theft of the governorship of an American com- 
monwealth; and is not the recently elected and ALREADY 
BRIBED assembly about to make Colorado for six years a by- 
word and a hissing by sending Simon Guggenheim into the 
senate of the United States? 
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Turn next to the state judiciary: There can be no certainty 
of rights within society when the highest court of a people is 
unworthy; and the supreme court of Colorado is notorious 
throughout the continent as a tribunal not entitled to respect, 
either for its motives or for its works. The re-election of Gab- 
bert postponed perhaps for years the regaining by the state of 
the reputatioh essential to attracting hither in numbers men and 
women of the noblest character; and not only in the highest court 
is there defilement, for, broadly speaking, the Judiciary of Colo- 
rado, with here and there a shining exception, is ROTTEN, as all 
must feel who, understanding even the rudiments of law, study 
the practice and decisions. THE COURTS OF THIS STATE 
ARE IN DISREPUTE FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN. 

A republican form of government does NOT prevail — ^It is 
only loosely approximated. 

The odious Peabody made Colorado somewhat worse than a 
military despotism, and in that relation brought the state into 
almost world-wide shame. Since his time it has been run by a 
few powerful, unscrupulous private corporations, represented ^ 
here by vulgar, cunning rogues. Indeed, in the Tool case the 
supreme court threw aside all disguise and candidly drove a 
coach-and-four through the venerable republican theory of gov- 
ernment solemnly handed down to us by the Fathers — ^held, in 
fact, that in itself and not THE PEOPLE reside all undelegated 
powers! 

Honorable capital and organized labor are NOT secure. 

THIEVISH capital is in control of an astonishing proportion 
of the natural resources of this state — ^mineral deposits (espe- 
cially coal), arable land, reservoir sites, water power; it holds 
absolute mastership over transportation facilities and the smelt- 
ers; it dominates government; it hesitates at nothing conducing 
to its ends, whether bribing a legislature, debauching the bench, 
or pauperizing a real competitor. So generally is all this known, 
in truth, that recent evidence taken here by Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Clark, though disclosing colossal iniqui- 
ties, produced scarcely a ripple of interest on the surface of 
Colorado life. With regard to labor the case is equally clear. 
Organized labor is justly AFRAID of Colorado, and thousands 
of skilled men and women, admirable as citizens, well knowing 
the shocking brutalities and amazing despotism of the Peabody 
regime, avoid this state as they avoid a pestilence. 

The best present service a newspaper can render Colorado is 
to urge her to a casting-out of devils — ^to a promotion of equality 
of opportunity under the laws justly administered — to an eleva- 
tion of character ,of public life. Refraining from discussion of 
the political abuses common in this state would be surrendering 
to base corporate machination — CONTINUALLY employed for 
enslavement of the people and enrichment of a few. 
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